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MINUTES  OF  TEE  GENERAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Tuesday,  April  6th,  1915. 

University  of  Toronto, 
April  6th,  1915. 

The  Association  met  in  Convocation  Hall.  President  Summerby 
took  the  chair  at  8  o'clock  p.m. 

Rev.  Alfred  Hall  conducted  the  devotional  exercises  by  reading 
a  portion  of  Scripture  from  Proverbs,  8th  chapter,  and  by  leading 
in  prayer. 

Moved  by  Mr.  J.  Deamess,  seconded  by  Mr.  C.  G.  Fraser, 

That  as  the  Minutes  have  been  printed  and  distributed  among 
the  members,  they  be  considered  as  read  and  are  hereby  confirmed. 
— Carried. 

A  letter  from  Mrs.  Ord-Marshall,  Honorary-Secretary  of  the 
Leagu^  of  Empire,  London,  England,  was  read,  and  is  as  follows: 

''19th  March,  1915. 

''Sir, — We  are  glad  to  report  to  you  that  the  Second  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Teachers'  Associations  throughout  the  Empire  took 
place  on  the  13th  July  last.  A  report  of  the  meeting  is  forwarded 
to  you  by  this  same  mail. 

"The  next  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Imperial  Union  of  Teachers 
will  take  place  on  July  17th,  1915,  and,  although  the  numbers 
attending  may  be  influenced  by  the  grave  conditions  now  affecting 
the  whole  Empire,  we  think  that  these  very  conditions  make  it  the 
more  desirable  that  counsel  should  be  taken  together  by  those 
working  for  the  education  of  the  young. 
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''It  is  proposed,  therefore,  that  the  principal  matter  for  con- 
sideration shall  be  'the  influence  of  education  on  National  charac- 
ter with  special  reference  to  the  great  international  and  imperial 
events  of  the  past  year.'  The  final  programme  for  the  Imperial 
Education  Conference  in  Toronto  in  1916,  so  kindly  arranged  by 
the  Hon.  the  Minister  of  Education  for  Ontario,  will  also  be  pre- 
sented to  the  meeting. 

"We  should  be  very  glad  if  any  members  of  your  Association 
will  do  us  the  honour  to  be  present.  After  the  meeting  on  July  17th 
there  will  be  a  series  of  visits  to  historical  places  and  houses  such 
as  takes  place  each  successive  year.  Through  the  hospitality  thus 
offered  by  members  and  friends  of  the  League  much  that  is  of 
interest  may  be  seen  which  is  not  available  to  the  general  public. 

"I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
''Sir, 


i  I 


Your  obedient  servant. 


"E.  M.  Ord-Marshall, 

"Hon.  Secretary. 
"The  General  Secretary, 

"Ontario  Educational  Association, 
"Toronto,  Canada." 

Hon.  R.  A.  Pyne,  Minister  of  Education,  gave  an  address  of 
welcome. 

President  Summerby  addressed  the  Association  on  "The  War, 
the  Farm  and  the  School.'' 

Hon.  Sir  Geo.  E.  Foster,  K.C.M.G.,  Minister  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, addressed  the  Association  on  "Women  as  Empire  Builders." 

Mr.  Wm.  Scott,  Chairman  of  the  Superannuation  Committee, 
reported  as  follows: 

Report  of  Committee  on  Superannuation  for  the  Year  1915. 

"The  first  action  taken  by  the  0.  E.  A.  with  reference  to  Super- 
annuation was  at  the  Easter  meeting,  in  1901,  when  Mr.  J.  H.  Put- 
man,  of  Ottawa,  moved  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Association  it 
would  be  in  the  interests  of  the  teachers  of  Ontario  to  have  estab- 
lished some  scheme  of  Superannuation  under  the  control  of  the 
Education  Department.  This  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  E.  T. 
Young,  of  Hamilton,  and  carried. 
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''Accordingly  a  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  matter. 

"In  1902  Mr.  Hughes,  the  Chairman,  reported  concerning  the 
pension  schemes  for  teachers,  showing  that  at  that  time  the  follow- 
ing countries  of  Europe  had  such  schemes :  Austria-Hungary,  Hol- 
land, Belgium,  France,  Italy,  Greece,  Portugal,  Switzerland,  Ger- 
many, Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Russia,  and  Great  Britain,  and 
pointing  out  that  only  a  few  States  in  the  United  States  of  America 
had  such  a  scheme. 

"This  report  also  said  that  the  Hon.  Dr.  Ross,  Premier  of 
Ontario,  had  informed  the  committee  that  he  proposed  to  introduce 
next  year  a  general  scheme  for  the  Superannuation  of  Govern- 
ment employees,  and  that  it  was  his  intention  to  include  in  that 
scheme  a  provision  for  assisting  in  the  Superannuation  of  teachers. 

"In  1903  Mr.  Hughes  reported  that  the  Government  did  not 
propose  to  introduce  a  Civil  Service  Superannuation  Scheme  dur- 
ing the  session  of  1903.  The  committee  was  re-appointed  to  urge 
a  scheme  of  Superannuation  for  teachers. 

"In  1904  Mr.  Putman  reported  for  the  Superannuation  Com- 
mittee verbally,  and  moved  that  it  be  discharged.— Carried. 

"A  new  committee  was,  however,  appointed  at  that  meeting,  of 
whom  Dr.  Burwash,  Mr.  Putman,  Dr.  Embree,  Mr.  R.  A.  Gray,  and 
Principal  Scott  are  still  serving. 

"In  1905  this  Committee  reported  a  Scheme  which  has  formed 
the  basis  of  all  the  discussion  since.  It  is  printed  in  the  Report  of 
the  Proceedings  of  the  0.  E.  A.  for  1905  (page  128),  and  in  the 
report  of  the  year  1906. 

"In  1906  the  committee  was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  other 
members  of  the  Association,  and  a  motion  was  passed  to  pay  the 
travelling  expenses  of  the  out  of  town  members,  by  the  Association. 

"The  subsequent  history  of  Superannuation  may  be  briefly  sum- 
marizpd  by  stating  that  the  efforts  of  the  Committee  were  at  first 
confined  to  overcoming  the  inertia  of  the  Government,  and  in  1908 
it  was  able  to  report  that  $1,000  was  to  be  inserted  in  the  Estimates 
to  be  used  in  investigating  the  Scheme  which  had  been  submitted 
to  it  two  years  before. 

"In  1909  the  Committee  could  only  report  that  the  Government 
had  at  length  appointed  a  qualified  actuary  to  investigate  the 
scheme  submitted  to  it. 

"In  1910  the  Actuary  had  not  finished  his  report. 

"In  1911  the  Committee  was  able  to  report  that  'the  actuary 
was  of  the  opinion  that  the  scheme  outlined  is  a  workable  one,  and 
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that  it  was  worthy  of  confidence  in  so  far  as  new  members  entering 
the  profession  were  concerned.'  In  1911  the  committee  prepared 
a  Memorial  and  presented  it  to  the  Grovernment.  This  Memorial 
which  states  the  arguments  which  from  time  to  time  your  Com- 
mittee urged  upon  the  Government,  is  printed  in  the  minutes  of 
the  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  0.  E.  A.  for  1912  (page  9). 

*'In  1913  the  Committee  reported  the  result  of  its  meeting  with 
the  jMinister  of  Education  and  the  Provincial  Treasurer;  but 
before  the  results  of  this  conference  could  be  ascertained  the  Pro- 
vincial Treasurer  died. 

''In  1914  the  Minister  of  Education  announced  to  this  Associa- 
tion that  he  would. have  a  scheme  of  Superannuation  prepared, 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  at  its  next  session. 

''At  the  close  of  the  last  Easter  meeting,  on  behalf  of  the  Minister 
of  Education,  Dr.  Colquhoun  summoned  a  number  of  members  of 
the  Association,  representing  both  .teachers  and  trustees,  to  con- 
sult with  him  regarding  the  features  which  should  be  embodied 
in  a  Scheme  of  Superannuation.  The  result  of  their  labours  was 
submitted  to  the  Government  actuary  and  resulted  in  the  drafting 
of  a  bill  which  was  submitted  to  the  Legislature  and  given  its  first 
reading  in  the  closing  hours  of  the  late  session. 

"That  the  work  which  has  so  far  been  accomplished  may  be  car- 
ried to  a  successful  issue,  your  committee  suggests  the  appointment 
of  the  following  as  a  committee  to  whom  the  interests  of  the  Super- 
annuation Scheme  may  be  entrusted  for  the  coming  year: 

Committee. 

"Miss  Esther  Abram,  McKeough,  Chatham;  Miss  Hannah  E. 
Heakes,  Kindergarten  Directress,  Dewson  St.  School,  Toronto ;  Miss 
C.  A.  Winters,  Pembroke;  Miss  A.  E.  Marty,  M.A.,  Ottawa;  Mr. 
James  Buchanan,  Elmvale ;  Mr.  A.  "Werner,  Elmvale ;  Mr.  C.  A.  B. 
Brown,  Toronto;  Mr.  Charles  G.  Eraser,  Manning  Ave.  School, 
Toronto;  Mr.  Henry  Ward,  Toronto;  Mr.  W.  F.  Moore,  Dundas; 
Mr.  James  D.  Denny,  M.A.,  Cambridge  St.  School,  Ottawa;  Mr.  R. 
A.  Gray,  Principal  Qakwood  Collegiate  Institute;  Mr.  E.  P.  Gavin, 
B.A.,  Windsor;  Mr.  T.  A.  Kirkconnell,  B.A.,  Lindsay;  Mr.  E.  S. 
Hogarth,  B.A.,  Hamilton;  Principal  Scott,  B.A.,  Toronto;  W.  F. 
Chapman,  B.A.,  Toronto;  N.  W.  Campbell,  B.A.,  Durham;  John 
Dearness,  B.A.,  London;  J.  F.  Power,  B.A.,  Toronto." 

Mr.  Scott  moved,  seconded  by  the  Rev.  James  Buchanan, — That 
the  report  of  the  Superannuation  Committee  be  adopted  with  the 
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understanding  that  all  the  active  members  of  the  present  Committee 
be  added  to  the  Committee  named  in  the  report. — Carried. 

The  nomination  of  officers  resulted  in  the  following  officers  being 
elected : 

President — Chas.  G.  Fraser,  Toronto. 

General  Secretary — Robert  Willson  Doan,  Toronto. 

Treasurer — Henry  Ward,  B.A.,  Toronto. 

Mr.  R.  D.  Fairbairn  extended  an  invitation  from  the  Advisory- 
Industrial  Committee  and  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, Toronto,  to  hold  the  next  Convention  of  the  Ontario  Educa- 
tional  Association  in  the  new  Technical  School  building. 

The  Secretary  presented  the  Treasurer's  report  and  the  accom- 
panying Auditors'  report. 

Moved  by  Mr.  J.  Dearness,  seconded  by  Mr.  C.  G.  Fraser, — That 
the  Auditors'  report  be  received  and  adopted,  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent name  a  Committee  to  give  some  suitable  and  tangible  expres- 
sion of  the  appreciation  of  this  Association,  of  the  long  and  satis- 
factory discharge  of  the  important  duties  which  the  retiring  Treas- 
urer, Mr.  W.  J.  Hendry,  has  rendered  this  Association. 

The  President  named  Messrs.  Dearness,  Fraser  and  Doan,  a 
Committee  for  the  above  purpose. 

Moved  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Chapman,  seconded  by  Mr.  Wm.  Paken- 
ham, — That,  whereas  the  Janet  Carnochan  Chapter,  Imperial  Order 
of  the  Daughters  of  the  Empire,  having  so  heartily  co-operated 
with  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Ontario  Educational  Associa- 
tion, in  arranging  the  programme  by  obtaining  the  services  of  Hon. 
Sir  Geo.  E.  Foster,  and,  also  through  the  National  President  of 
the  I.O.D.E.,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Gooderham,  giving  a  delightful  musicale 
and  reception  to  this  Association,  we,  the  members  of  the  Ontario 
Educational  Association,  desire  to  place  on  record  our  grateful 
appreciation  of  the  kindness  of  the  Hon.  Geo.  E.  Foster  in  taking 
time  from  his  many  duties  at  the  capital  to  give  us  an  inspiring 
address  on  "Women  as  Empire  Builders,"  and  also  of  the  splen- 
did services  rendered  this  Association  by  the  Imperial  Order  of 
the  Daughters  of  the  Empire. — Carried. 

After  the  singing  of  the  national  anthem  the  President  declared 
the  meeting  closed. 

After  the  adjournment  a  large  number  of  the  members  attended 
the  reception  given  by  Dr.  Falconer  on  behalf  of  the  authorities  of 
the  University,  in  the  large  room  adjoining  Convocation  Hall. 
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Wednesday,  April  7th,  1915. 

The  Association  met  in  Convocation  Hall  at  8  o'clock  p.m.,  Presi- 
dent Summerby  in  the  chair. 

Rev.  Dr.  Workman  conducted  the  devotional  exercises  by  reading 
a  portion  of  Scripture  and  leading  in  prayer. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Robertson  addressed  the  Association  on  ''Education 
for  Occupation  in  Ontario." 

Mr.  E.  S.  Hogarth,  B.A.,  addressed  the  Association  on  the 
Ontario  Teachers'  Alliance. 

Rev.  John  MacNeill,  B.A.,  addressed  the  Association  on  "Higher 
Patriotism. ' ' 

Moved  by  R.  W.  Doan,  seconded  by  Henry  Ward,  B.A., 

(1)  That  the  next  meeting  of  this  Association  be  held  in  Toronto 
during  the  Easter  holidays  in  1916,  and  that  the  decision  as  to  the 
local  place  of  meeting  be  left  with  the  Board  of  Directors ; 

(2)  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  be  tendered  to  Hon.  Dr. 
Pyne,  Hon.  Sir  Geo.  E.  Foster,  Dr.  J.  W.  Robertson  and  Rev.  John 
MacNeill  for  the  inspiring  addresses  which  they  have  delivered 
during  the  Sessions  of  this  Convention,  to  President  Summerby 
for  the  courteous  and  able  manner  in  which  he  has  discharged  the 
duties  of  President  during  the  past  year,  and  to  the  University 
authorities  for  the  kind  attention  they  have  paid  to  the  comfort 
and  convenience  of  the  members  of  the  Association  during  the 
Sessions  of  the  Convention. — Carried. 

The  Special  Committee  to  whom  the  duty  of  arranging  for  the 
presentation  of  an  address,  accompanied  by  a  suitable  testimonial, 
to  Mr.  W.  J.  Hendry,  who  is  retiring  from  the  position  of  Treas- 
urer on  account  of  ill-health,  reported  as  follows: 

"Your  Committee  appointed  last  night  to  draft  a  suitable  expres- 
sion of  appreciation  of  the  many  years  of  service  which  Mr.  W.  J. 
Hendry  has  rendered  in  the  interests  of  our  Association,  beg  to 
suggest  the  presentation  of  a  mahogany  arm-chair,  and  an  address 
suitably  engrossed." 

At  the  request  of  the  President,  in  the  absence  of  Principal 
Hutton,  Dr.  James  L.  Hughes  made  announcements  in  connection 
with  the  League  of  Empire. 

The  meeting  closed  after  the  singing  of  "God  Save  the  King." 

After  the  adjournment  the  officers  of  the  Canadian  Branch  of 
the  League  of  Empire  held  a  reception  which  was  largely  attended 
and  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  the  members  of  the  Association. 
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MINUTES  OF  TEE  COLLEGE  AND  HIGH  SCHOOL 
DEPARTMENT. 

April  6th. 

The  College  and  Secondary  School  Department  met  in  the  West 
Hall  of  the  main  building  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  the  chair- 
man, Dr.  Needier,  presiding. 

The  minutes  of  the  two  sessions  of  1915,  as  printed  in  the  annual 
report  of  the  Association,  were  confirmed. 

The  chairman  announced  that  owing  to  the  absence  of  Principal 
Hutton  from  the  city  and  for  other  causes,  the  executive  committee 
had  decided  to  combine  the  two  sessions  of  this  year  into  one. 

Dr.  Alexander  gave  a  brief  report  of  the  committee  on  the  cur- 
riculum of  secondary  school  studies,  reporting  further  progress. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Hogarth,  seconded  by  Dean  Pakenham, 
that  the  committee  be  re-appointed  for  the  coming  year  with  power 
to  add  to  their  number. — Carried. 

It  was  moved  by  the  Secretary,  seconded  by  Dr.  M.  W.  Wallace, 
that  the  report  prepared  by  Dean  Coleman  and  Professor  McPher- 
son  be  printed  in  the  annual  proceedings. — Carried. 

The  election  of  officers  then  took  place,  with  results  as  follows: 

Chairman — A.  H.  McDougall,  B.A.,  LL.D.,  Ottawa. 

Y ice-Chairman — W.  J.  Alexander,  -M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Toronto. 

Secretary — G.  W.  Keith,  B.A.,  Jameson  Ave.  Collegiate  Inst., 
Toronto. 

Directors: 

Modern  Languages — A.  E.  Lang,  M.  A. 
Natural  Science — Arthur  Smith,  B.A. 
Classical — Chas.  L.  Barnes,  B.A. 
Mathematical  and  Physical — Charles  Auld,  B.A. 
English  and  History — W.  E.  Macpherson,  M.A. 
Commercial— William  Ward,  B.A.,  B.Psed. 
Continuation — C.  Summers. 
High  School  Principal— E.  E.  Snider,  B.A. 

The  chairman  then  gave  a  short  address  on  the  military  move- 
ment in  the  University  of  Toronto. 

Dr.  Sandiford  gave  his  address  on  ''Liberty  in  the  School,"  and 
was    succeeded    by    Principal  Hagarty,  who    spoke  of    ''Recent 
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Developments  in  the  Cadet  Movement  in  the  High  Schools  of  Can- 
ada." 

It  was  moved  by  Dean  Pakenham,  seconded  by  Dr.  Wallace, 
that  these  two  excellent  addresses  be  printed  in  the  annual  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Association. — Carried. 
The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

W.  C.  Ferguson, 

Secretary. 


MINUTES  OF  THE  MODERN  LANGUAGE  SECTION. 

April  6th. 

The  meeting  opened  at  10.30  a.m.  Owing  to  the  absence,  through 
illness,  of  the  President,  Mr.  A.  J.  Husband,  the  Vice-President, 
Miss  M.  E.  T.  Addison,  took  the  chair. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Williams  read  a  paper  on  the  Junior  Matriculation 
papers  in  French  Composition  of  1913  and  1914.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  some  discussion,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  draft 
a  resolution  on  this  subject  to  report  at  a  later  meeting.  Prof. 
MacGillivray  read  a  paper  on  '* Germany's  Contribution  to  Civil- 
ization. " 

April  7th. 

A  joint  meeting  was  held  with  the  English  and  History  Section. 
Owing  to  the  absence  of  Dr.  Snow,  through  illness,  Dr.  Edgar  took 
his  place  on  the  programme  with  an  address  on  ' '  Poetry  and  War. ' ' 

April  8th. 

The  meeting  opened  at  10.00  a.m.,  with  Prof.  MacGillivray  in 
the  chair.  Mr.  Robins  read  a  paper  on  "Conditions  in  Germany 
before  the  War."  This  was  followed  by  a  paper  on  ''The  New 
France"  by  Mr.  A.  F.  B.  Clarke,  and  one  by  Prof.  A.  H.  Young  on 
''Madame  de  Maintenon." 

Professors  Cameron  and  Horning  were  appointed  Auditors  for 
the  current  year.  A  resolution  was  carried  that  the  sum  of  $150.00 
-from  the  funds  of  the  Modern  Language  Section  be  donated  to 
the  University  of  Toronto  Base  Hospital  and  the  Queen's  Uni- 
versity Stationary  Hospital  for  Overseas  Service, — the  amount  to 
be  divided  equally  between  them.    Prof.  A.  E.  Lang  was  appointed 
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to  represent  the  Section  on  the  Board  of  Directors  for  the  0.  E.  A. 
The  Committee  on  French  examination  papers  for  1914  brought 
in  a  report  which  was  adopted  by  the  Section,  with  instructions 
that  copies  be  sent  to  President  Falconer,  Principal  Gordon  and 
Mr.  R.  W.  Anglin,  M.A.,  Secretary  of  the  Matriculation  Board. 

The  Nominating  Committee,  consisting  of  Mr.  Williams,  Miss  A. 
E.  Marty,  Mr.  A.  F.  B.  Clarke  and  Miss  Whyte,  brought  in  the 
following  report,  which  was  adopted  unanimously: — 

Officers  for  1915-16 : 

President — Miss  M.  E.  T.  Addison,  Annesley  Hall,  Toronto. 

Vice-President — Prof.  J.  Home  Cameron,  University  College, 
Toronto. 

Secretary -Treasurer — Prof.  A.  E.  Lang,  Victoria  College, 
Toronto. 

Councillors — Miss  M.  I.  Williams,  Peterboro',  Ont. ;  Miss  M. 
Hawkins,  Harbord  St.  Collegiate  Institute,  Toronto;  Miss  E. 
Balmer,  131  Grace  St.,  Toronto;  Mr.  E.  S.  Hogarth,  Collegiate 
Institute,  Hamilton,  Ont. ;  Mr.  W.  E.  Hanna,  Oakwood  Coll.  Inst., 
Toronto;  Mr.  F.  H.  Clarke,  Oakwood  Coll.  Inst.,  Toronto. 


MINUTES  OF  THE  NATURAL  SCIENCE  SECTION. 

April  7th. 

The  Science  Section  of  the  O.  E.  A.  met  in  the  Biological  Build- 
ing, Wednesday,  April  7th,  1915,  President  F.  J.  Johnston  in 
the  chair.^ 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved.  The 
Treasurer's  report  was  read  and  approved. 

The  President's  address  took  the  form  of  a  historical  review  of 
the  growth  and  development  of  scientific  knowledge  and  methods. 
The  great  scientists  were  placed  in  three  groups:  first,  those  who 
prepared  the  way  by  collecting,  by  careful  work,  the  data  for  great 
generalizations;  second,  those  who  stated  for  the  first  time  the 
fundamental  laws  of  nature;  and  third,  those  who  helped  to  con- 
firm and  establish  these  great  truths  among  scientists  and  among 
the  masses.  On  a  careful  examination  into  the  importance  and 
influence  of  the  laws,  and  the  nationality  of  those  who  first  an- 
nounced them,  it  was  observed  that  France,.  Italy,  Great  Britain, 
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Sweden,  Germany,  Russia  and  the  United  States  were  the  main 
contributors,  and  that  considered  as  a  whole,  the  British  races 
have  more  than  held  their  own  in  this  field  of  endeavour.  Dr. 
Walker  gave  his  address  on  ''Dragon-flies."  Dr.  Walker  illustrated 
his  lecture  by  lantern  slides,  and  gave  a  very  interesting  and  com- 
plete account  of  the  life  of  these  insects^ — their  history,  their  fly- 
ing, their  haunts,  similarities  and  differences  in  their  habits.  It 
was  information  by  one  who  showed  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  insects  in  the  field. 

J.  R.  Moore  in  his  address  on  "What  the  Lower  School  Student 
brings  and  what  he  ought  to  take  away,"  pointed  out  that  the 
child's  training  in  Natural  Science  began  as  early  as  that  in  Eng- 
lish Composition  and  continued  throughout  life;  that  this  train- 
ing was  largely  an  accumulation  of  unrelated  facts  up  to  the  High 
School  Entrance;  that  in  the  High  School  much  time  was  spent 
in  learning  what  should  have  been  received  in  the  Public  School, 
so  that  there  was  not  enough  time  left  for  the  proper  development 
of  the  powers  of  observation  and  reasoning;  that  the  High  School 
student  should  be  taught  to  love  nature  for  its  own  sake,  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  wonderful  things  in  nature  and  from  and  through 
this  to  secure  some  idea  of  his  own  possibilities  and  responsibilities. 

Dr.  Cosens  in  his  paper  proposed  to  consider  Science  teaching 
from  the  viewpoint  of  culture  imparted  to  the  student.  He  defined 
'^culture"  as  the  development  of  mind  by  the  normal  exercise  of 
its  own  faculties,  such  an  appropriation  of  knowledge  that  it  be- 
comes a  part  of  the  recipient;  and  he  proceeded  to  show  the  rela- 
tion of  science  teaching  to  the  stages  of  knowledge,  perception- 
memory,  imagination  and  thinking.  The  speaker  in  treating  of 
perception  emphasized  the  naturalistic  side  of  Science  for  children. 
He  enlivened  the  discussion  by  apt  quotations  from  prominent 
literary  authors.  The  conclusions  drawn  were  that  utilitarian  con- 
siderations alone,  in  a  Science  course,  lead  to  the  production  of  either 
a  very  much  congested  or  a  loosely  connected  course,  and  that 
cultural  considerations  lead  to  the  production  of  an  instrumental 
informing  one,  which  while  less  comprehensive  has  its  various  parts 
more  closely  related. 

E.  Pugsley  gave  a  paper  on  "Some  Difficulties  of  the  Science 
Teacher. ' '    The  subject  matter  was  arranged  as  follows : 

1.  Difficulties  re  the  teacher  himself. 

2.  Difficulties  re  the  pupils. 

3.  Difficulties  re  the  equipment,  time-tables,  etc. 
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4.  Difficulties  re  the  regulations. 

Regarding  the  teacher  there  may  be  the  following  difficulties: 
{a)  The  course  is  so   broad  and  varied   that  there   may   be  an 
actual  lack  of  knowledge  of  a  subject. 
(6)  He  may  not  be  able  to  draw  well. 

(c)  There  may  be  lack  of  skill  in  using  tools. 

(d)  There  is  danger  of  personal  harm  from  some  of  the  experi- 
ments. 

(e)  The  time  factor  bothers  nearly  all. 

(/)  It  is  not  easy  to  secure  suitable  mathematical  problems  for 
the  Physics  and  Chemistry  of  the  middle  school. 

In  reference  to  pupils  the  following  might  be  noted : 

(a)  Their  mathematical  ability  is  poor. 

(&)  They  lack  resourcefulness  and  initiative. 

(c)  Many  are  too  young  to  appreciate  the  work. 

(d)  They  do  not  care  for  out-of -class  reading. 

(e)  Many  will  not  furnish  their  own  specimens. 

(/)  The  discipline  during  practical  work  is  a  worry  to  some 
teachers. 

With  regard  to  equipment : 

(a)  It  is  not  always  possible  to  get  suitable  specimens  in  logical 
order. 

(&)  Many  schools  must  use  a  class  room  for  the  Science  classes. 

(c)  Half -hour  periods  are  a  great  source  of  waste  and  trouble. 

(d)  The  number  in  the  class  is  too  large  for  practical  work. 

(e)  It  is  difficult. to  determine  what  payment  should  be  made 
for  apparatus  broken. 

(a)  The  chief  difficulty  re  Regulations  is  the  deadening  effect 
of  strict  uniformity. 

(&)   Unreasonable  demands  are  made  regarding  the  collection. 

(c)  The  Lower  School  Science  course  is  too  long  and  too  diffi- 
cult. 

(d)  There  are  too*  many  subjects  taught  in  our  High  Schools, 
many  pupils  taking  16  or  more. 

On  Thursday  morning  at  9  a.m.  the  session  was  resumed. 

Mr.  M.  H.  Ayers  exhibited  some  expensive  Weston  Millivolt 
metres,  and  ampere  metres  and  ohmmetres,  also  a  simple  instru- 
ment planned  by  himself.  He  showed  what  use  he  made  of  it  in 
classes,  e.g.,  to  solve  many  difficulties  with  regard  to  apparatus 
imperfections,  to  demonstrate  quickly  points  in  experiments,  to 
answer  pupils'  questions  accurately  and  practically.  In  the  gen- 
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eral  discussion  which  followed,  Dr.  Satterly  objected  to  the  use 
of  a  current  measurer  to  prove  Ohm's  Law.  Many  were  much 
interested  in  construction  of  the  ingenious  apparatus. 

Professor  J.  Playfair  McMurrich  gave  a  very  scholarly  paper  on 
''The  Educational  Value  of  Science."  It  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
"in  the  proceedings. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Professor  McMurrich,  and  also  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Dr.  Walker  was  put  and  carried. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Turner  presented  the  report  on  Regulations.  Subse- 
quent discussion  developed  along  various  lines,  ending  with  some 
sharp  criticism  of  some  of  the  examinations. 

A  motion  was  passed  making  the  committee  a  permanent  com- 
mittee of  the  Association. 

Dr.  Kenrick  presented  the  report  of  the  committee  on  the  Chemi- 
cal Text-book.  He  reported  that  after  several  meetings,  and  after 
communication  with  many  teachers,  some  recommendations  as  to 
a  new  text-book  were  submitted  to  the  Department.  During  sub- 
sequent correspondence  between  the  Department  and  Dr.  Kenrick 
it  developed  that  the  Department  was  not  disposed  to  do  anything 
with  regard  to  authorization  at  present,  and  that  Dr.  Kenrick 's 
position  as  to  Atomic  Theory  was  probably  not  understood  by  the 
teachers  at  large. 

Dr.  Kenrick  was  requested  by  the  vote  of  the  Association  to  put 
his  views  in  shape  for  publication  in  the  ' '  School, ' '  and  the  Secre- 
tary was  instructed  to  see  that  every  Science  teacher  secure  a  copy, 
and  be  requested  to  forward  his  opinion  to  the  Secretary. 

The  committee  was  continued  for  another  year. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  as  follows: 

Honorary-President — Dr.  E.  F.  Burton. 
President — F.  P.  Gavin. 
Vice-President — T.  J.  Ivey. 

Secretary-Treasurer — Arthur  Smith,  52  Parkway  Ave. 
Committee— 3.  B.  Turner,  J.  R.  Moore,  G.  A.  Carefoot,  M.  H. 
Ayers,  J.  B.  Dandeno,  P.  J.  Might. 

Arthur  Smith, 

Secretary. 
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MINUTES  OF  THE  CLASSICAL  SECTION. 

April  7th. 

The  Classical  Section  of  the  0.  E.  A.  met  in  Room  13,  University 
College,  at  10  a.m.,  Wednesday,  April  7th.  The  President,  Mr.  J. 
H.  Mills,  being  unfortunately  absent  through  illness.  Dr.  Kirk- 
wood,  the  Vice-President,  opened  the  meeting.  The  programme 
proceeded  as  follows: — 

Chancellor  Burwash  read  a  most  interesting  paper  on  "The 
Influence  of  Greece  on  our  Modern  Civilization,  and  the  Place 
Greek  should  have  in  our  System  of  Education." 

The  next  item  was  a  scholarly  lecture  by  Prof.  Bennett,  of  Cornell 
University,  on  the  "Art  of  Reading  Latin  Poetry."  In  conclud- 
ing. Prof.  Bennett  illustrated  his  lecture  by  reading  some  selections 
from  Horace. 

Then  came  a  discussion  on  Honour  Matriculation  Latin,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  H.  W.  Bryan. 

Mr.  Bryan  proposed  the  following  changes: — 

•     (1)   No  Vergil  for  Honour  Matric. 

(2)  Odes  to  be  lessened  by  at  least  one-third. 

(3)  Present  "Latin  Lessons  for  Beginners"  to  be  supplemented 

in  the  interests  of  prose  and  sight  work. 

The  discussion  following  was  participated  in  by  Messrs.  Munro, 
Kerr,  Salter,  Glassey,  Kirkwood  and  Robinson.  Owing  to  lack  of 
time  the  disfeussion  was  not  finished,  but  was  left  over  till  next 
day. 

In  the  afternoon,  at  the  Archaeological  Museum,  Mr.  Currelly 
talked  on  "A  Roman  Rubbish-Heap  in  Egypt."  He  conducted  his 
audience  from  case  to  case  of  relics,  and  gave  them  a  delightful 
hour. 

April  8th. 

Next  day,  Thursday,  April  8th,  the  Section  met  again  in  Room 
13,  at  10  a.m. 

The  first  business  was  the  election  of  officers. 
This  resulted  as  follows: — 

Hon.-Pres. — Professor  Fletcher,  University  College. 
President — Dr.  Kirkwood,  Trinity  University. 
Vice-Pres. — H.  W.  Bryan,  Renfrew. 
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Sec.-Treas. — Chas.  L.  Barnes,  Jarvis  C.  I.,  Toronto. 

Councillors — Miss  Janet  Penfold,  D.   A.   Glassey,   J.   T.   Lillie, 

Prof.  N.  DeWitt,  Prof.  Oswald  Smith,  J.  H.  Mills. 

As  the  new  Constitution  entitled  the  Section  to  a  representative 
on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  O.  E.  A.,  the  Sec.-Treas.  was 
appointed  to  act  in  that  capacity. 

The  programme  was  then  resumed. 

Prof.  DeWitt  spoke  on  "The  Teacher,  the  Student,  the  Examina- 
tion," dealing  in.  a  practical  way  with  difficulties  that  every  sum- 
mer confront  the  examiners  of  Matriculation  Latin  papers. 

The  paper  was  followed  by  a  discussion.  It  was  recommended 
that  the  Executive  consider  the  question  of  sending  information  to 
teachers  regarding  the  form  of  matric.  questions  and  of  answers 
expected. 

The  next  item  on  the  programme  was  a  .paper  by  Prof.  J.  Hugh 
Michael,  M.A.     His  subject  was  "A  Plea  for  Hellenistic  Greek." 

Then  followed  unfinished  business.  Mr.  Bryan's  motion  of  the 
preceding  day,  that  a  committee  be  named  to  act  regarding  the 
proposed  changes  in  Honour  Matric.  Latin,  was  put  and  carried. 
The  committee  was  to  consist  of  Prof.  Fletcher,  Prof.  Robertson, 
Prof.  DeWitt,  Mr.  Mills,  Mr.  Glassey,  Mr.  Bryan,  and  also  the 
President  and  the  Sec.-Treas.  of  the  Section.  The  President,  Dr. 
Kirkwood,  to  be  Convener. 

The  Section  then  adjourned  for  the  year. 


MINUTES  OF  THE  MATHEMATICAL  AND  PHYSICAL 

SECTION. 

April  6th. 

The  registration  of  members  began  at  9.30  a.m.  on  the  above 
date.  Owing  to  the  absence  of  the  President,  Mr.  Overholt,  the 
Vice-President,  Mr.  Robt.  Wightman,  occupied  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  previous  meetings  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Treasurer's  report  was  read  and  adopted. 

The  President  being  absent,  his  paper  was  not  given. 

Mr.  Beattj',  owing  to  pressure  of  work,  was  unable  to  be  present, 
and  Mr.  Pounder,  of  Toronto  University,  took  his  place  and  gave 
an  excellent  paper  on  "Numerical  Computation." 
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Mr.  Davidson  followed  with  a  paper  on  "Home  Work,"  show- 
ing that  home  work  in  Mathematics  should  have  for  its  object  the 
development  of  initiative  and  the  power  of  self -instruction  in  the 
pupil. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Workman  then  gave  an  interesting  paper  on  the  sub- 
ject, ''Can  Geometry  be  made  interesting?"  He  showed  how 
important  it  was  to  get  pupils  started  in  the  right  way,  and  indi- 
cated what  devices  he  used  for  securing  the  interest  and  co-opera- 
tion of  the  pupils. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

In  the  afternoon  at  2  o  'clock  the  Section  met  at  the  new  Technical 
School,  on  Lippincott  Street,  and  under  the  guidance  of  Mr. 
Warren  and  Dr.  Rutherford  a  very  pleasant  and  profitable  two 
hours  was  spent  in  going  through  the  new  building. 

April  7th. 

The  registration  of  members  was  continued  at  9.30  a.m. 

A  communication  from  the  South  Western  Ontario  Inspectors' 
Association  proposing  two  changes  in  the  Regulations  of  the  Educa- 
tion Department,  viz.,  the  changing  of  the  financial  year  to  corre- 
spond with  the  academic  year,  and  the  standardizing  of  reports, 
was  received  and  endorsed. 

The  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  then  elected  as  follows: 

Hon.-President — W.  J.  Robertson,  M.A. 

President — Robt.  Wightman,  B.A. 

Vice-President — W.  J.  Lougheed,  M.A. 

Sec'y-Treas.-^ChsiS.  Auld,  B.A.,  Tillsonburg. 

Councillors — H.  Rose,  B.A.,  J.  S.  Cameron,  B.A.,  J.  D.  Dickson, 
B.A.,  G.  F.  Armstrong,  B.A.,  Mr.  Ewers,  B.A. 

Representative  of  the  Section  on  Board  of  Directors — Chas. 
Auld,  B.A. 

The  programme  was  then  proceeded  with. 

Dr.  Fields,  of  Toronto  University,  gave  an  address-  on  ' '  Uni- 
versities, Research  and  Mathematics."  From  his  wide  acquaint- 
ance with  eminent  mathematicians  and  the  leading  universities  in 
Europe,  Dr.  Fields  gave  the  Section  a  most  interesting  address  on 
his  subject. 

W.  J.  Robertson  followed  with  an  address  on  ''The  Status  of 
the  High  School  Teacher — Past  and  Present,"  showing  how  un- 
trammeled  the  teacher  of  the  past  was  compared  with  the  teacher 
of  the  present. 
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Gr.  F.  Armstrong  then  discussed  the  present  text  in  Geometry. 
He  criticised  a  number  of  the  definitions,  the  absence  of  postulates, 
and  the  proofs  of  a  number  of  the  propositions.  The  discussion  by 
the  Section  was  interesting  and  helpful  to  all. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

"W.    J.    LOUGHEED, 

Sec'y-Treas. 


MINUTES  OF  THE  ENGLISH  AND  HISTORY  SECTION. 

April  6th. 

The  English  and  History  Section  held  its  ninth  annual  meeting 
in  Room  57,  University  College,  on  Tuesday  morning,  April  6, 
1915,  with  the  President,  Mr.  G.  M.  Jones,  B.A.,  in  the  chair. 

On  motion,  the  minutes  for  1914  were  taken  as  read.  Miss  E.  J. 
Guest  was  appointed  Press  Representative.  The  President  reported 
that  since  last  annual  meeting  a  Syllabus  of  the  Lower  School 
work  in  History  had  been  prepared  by  certain  members  of  the 
Section,  and  had  been  adopted  by  the  Education  Department. 

The  President,  Mr.  G.  M.  Jones,  then  gave  a  very  instructive 
address  on  ' '  The  Growth  of  Democracy  during  the  past  Century. ' ' 
This  address  will  be  printed  in  the  annual  report. 

Prof.  J.  F.  Macdonald,  of  Queen's  University,  then  read  a  very 
interesting  paper  on  "The  Poetry  of  Tennyson."  Prof.  W.  J. 
Alexander  and  Prof.  Edgar  followed  with  a  few  words  in  criticism 
and  appreciation.  The  paper  will  be  published  in  the  minutes  of 
the  annual  proceedings. 

The  Secretary  read  a  short  paper  prepared  by  Mr.  A.  Mc Vicar, 
of  London,  on  the  subject,  ''Should  History  be  restored  to  the 
Entrance  Examination?"  A  live  discussion  on  the  topic  ensued 
which  was  participated  in  by  Prof.  W.  E.  Macpherson,  Prof.  Alex- 
ander, Mr.  A.  E.  Prince,  Mr.  L.  J.  Pettit  and  others. 

The  topic,  "History  Scholarships  and  the  place  of  History  on 
the  Honour  Matriculation  Examination"  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
Geo.  Malcolm.  After  some  further  discussion  by  Prof.  Wrong, 
Mr.  L.  J.  Pettit  and  others,  it  was  agreed  to  appoint  a  committee 
to  take  the  matter  up  with  the  proper  authorities  and  endeavour 
to  secure  adequate  recognition  for  History  on  the  Honour  Matricu- 
lation; said  committee  to  consist  of  Prof.  W.  L.  Grant,  Prof. 
Wrong,  Mr.  G.  M.  Jones,  and  Dr.  E.  A.  Hardy. 
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Mr.  Geo.  H.  Reed  then  introduced  a  discussion  on  ''The  Stan- 
dard in  English  on  the  Honour  Matriculation  Examination."  He 
quoted  figures  to  show  that  the  percentage  of  students  securing 
first  class  Honour  standing  in  English  was  smaller  than  that  in  any 
other  department.  The  topic  was  discussed  at  some  length  by 
Prof.  Macdonald,  Prof.  Alexander,  Miss  J.  Thomas  and  others.  It 
was  then  moved, by  Jas.  Keillor,  seconded  by  Mr.  H.  G,  Martyn, 
that  the  figures  quoted  by  Mr.  Reed  should  be  forwarded  to  the 
Education  Department,  and  the  Matriculation  Board. 

April  7th. 

On  Wednesday  morning  a  joint  meeting  with  the  Modern 
Language  Section  was  held,  with  Mr.  G.  M.  Jones,  President  of 
the  English  and  History  Section,  in  the  chair.  The  election  of 
officers  was  proceeded  with,  and  resulted  as  follows: — 

President — Miss  Emily  J.  Guest,  M.A. 

Vice-President — Prof.  M.  W.  Wallace. 

Secretary-Treasurer — Jas.  Keillor,  B.A.,  116  Beatrice  St., 
Toronto. 

Director — Prof.  W.  E.  Macpherson. 

Councillors — Geo.  Malcolm,  B.A.,  L.  J.  Pettit,  B.A.,  Miss  R. 
Stenhouse,  B.A. 

An  exceedingly  interesting  and  instructive  address  was  delivered 
by  President  E.  E.  Braithwaite,  of  the  Western  University  on  ''The 
Historical  Background  of  Biblical  Literature."  The  speaker  gave 
a  very  valuable  outline,  showing  the  relation  of  the  various  books 
of  the  Bible  to  the  history  of  the  period.  He  also  showed  how 
the  study  of  the  Bible  might  be  made  more  interesting  and  more 
instructive  by  looking  at  it  from  the  historical  point  of  view. 

Prof.  Snow  being  unable  to  be  present  to  deliver  his  address  on 
"Russia  and  the  Russian  People,"  his  place  was  taken  by  Prof. 
Pelham  Edgar,  who  gave  a  very  able  address  on  "Poetry  and 
War."  The  lecturer  illustrated  his  subject  with  numerous  quota- 
tions from  present  day  writers  of  war  poetry. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

Jas.  Keillor, 

Sec.-Treas. 
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MINUTES  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  SECTION. 
April  6th. 

The  Commercial  Section  of  the  0.  E.  A.  met  in  Room  19,  Uni- 
versity College.  As  the  President,  Mr.  W.  E.  Evans,  B.A.,  had 
removed  to  New  Westminster,  B.C.,  Mr.  Wm.  Ward,  B.A.,  B.Paed., 
was  elected  President  for  this  session,  and  took  charge  of  the 
meeting. 

ThQ  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  following  committees  were  then  appointed: 

Nominating  Committee — The  President,  Secretary,  Vice-Pres., 
Miss  Cragg  and  Mr.  Dickenson. 

A  farewell  address  received  from  our  President,  Mr.  W.  E. 
Evans,  B.A.,  now  Commercial  Teacher  in  the  New  Westminster, 
B.C.,  High  School,  was  then  read  by  the  Secretary.  (See  Page 
197.)  A  paper  on  "Weak  Points  of  Inexperienced  Stenographers 
as  seen  by  Business  Men,"  by  Miss  S.  Blyth,  Guelph  Collegiate 
Institute.     (See  page  199.) 

The  discussion  which  followed  was  very  favourable,  and  com- 
plimentary comments  were  made  by  Messrs.  W.  J.  Walker,  T.  W. 
Gates  and  J.  A.  Dickenson.  The  feeling  was  expressed  that  more 
time  should  be  given  to  Spelling,  Business  Correspondence,  etc., 
and  less  time  on  History  and  other  subjects  of  less  importance  in 
the  Commercial  Course.  It  was  also  stated  that  the  tendency  was 
to  start  speeding  in  Stenography  too  soon. 

Then  followed  a  paper  on  ''The  Acquisition  of  Speed  in  Short- 
hand,'' by  Miss  M.  L.  Brill,  Oshawa  High -School.  Miss  Brill  said, 
"This  is  essentially  an  age  when  speed  is  a  prime  factor  in  the 
business  world.  The  machinery  which  can  produce  the  desired 
article  in  the  least  possible  time ;  the  equipment  which  is  conducive 
to  time-saving;  the  Stenographer  who  can  take  dictation  most 
rapidly  and  can  correctly  produce  with  greatest  speed."  Miss  Brill 
also  showed  how  the  Stenotype  machine  was  competing  with  steno- 
graphers.    (See  page  215.) 

April  7th. 

The  meeting  was  opened  at  9,30  a.m.  with  the  President,  Mr. 
Wm.  Ward,  B.A.,  B.Pasd.,  in  the  chair,  and  the  following  members 
were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year : — 

President— W.  J.  O'Brien,  Gait. 

Vice-President — Miss  G.  M.  Watterworth. 
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Sec'y-Treas. — Miss  E.  R,  Cragg,  Woodstock,  Ont. 

Councillors— Kiss  S.  Blyth,  Miss  M.  L.  Brill,  Messrs.  T.  W.  Gates, 
J.  A.  Dickenson,  and  A.  F.  Birchard. 

Representative  to  the  College  and  High  School  Depa/rtment,  and 
to  the  Board  of  Directors — Wm.  Ward,  B.A.,  B.Pged.,  Toronto. 

The  following  questions  were  then  very  ably  discussed: — 

(a)  The  Systematic  Teaching  of  Rapid  Calculation. 

(&)  Business  Law — Two  Years'  Course  or  One  Year's  Course. 

(c)  History  in  Commercial  Course. 

The  general  opinion  was  that  Business  Law  should  be  taken  in 
two  years,  and  that  it  would  be  more  beneficial  to  leave  History 
off  the  Commercial  Course  and  put  more  time  on  Business  Corre- 
spondence and  Business  Forms,  which  were  now  only  taught  in 
connection  with  Composition,  in  the  majority  of  the  schools. 

A  paper  on  **The  Effects  of  the  War  on  Exchange,  Stock  Ex- 
change, etc.,"  by  P.  Mcintosh,  Esq.,  Vice-President  Shaw's  Busi- 
ness Schools,  was  very  interesting,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
tendered  Mr.  Mcintosh.     (See  page  204.) 

Then  followed  a  paper  on  ''The  Use  of  the  Metronome  in  Com- 
mercial Penmanship  Classes,"  by  T.  W.  Gates,  Esq.,  St.  Thomas 
Collegiate  Institute.  Mr.  Gates  is  very  enthusiastic  over  the 
Metronome,  and  urged  every  Penmanship  teacher  to  give  the 
Metronome  a  fair  trial.     (See  page  209.) 

Under  ''Unfinished  Business"  it  was  moved  and  carried.  That 
thei  Gfficers  of  the  Section  be  instructed  to  issue  a  circular  and 
send  the  same  to  the  Commercial  Teachers  in  the  Province  with 
the  object  of  creating  additional  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Sec- 
tion, a  copy  of  the  programme  to  be  sent  with  the  circular.  It 
was  also  moved  and  carried.  That  the  Representative  to  the  Col- 
lege and  High  School  Department  be  instructed  to  see  that  it  is 
arranged  that  in  future  every  Commercial  Teacher  receive  a  copy 
of  the  programme  of  Easter  Conventions. 

As  there  was  no  further  business  the  Section  then  adjourned. 

W.  J.  G'Brien, 

Sec'y-Treas. 
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MINUTES  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS'  SECTION. 

April  6th. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  High  School  Principals'  Section  was 
held  in  West  Hall,  April  6th,  commencing  at  9.30  a.m.,  President 
F.  P.  Gavin  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Treasurer  presented  a  financial  statement  showing  a  credit 
balance  of  ninety-one  cents. 

The  President  appointed  a  nominating  committee  consisting  of 
the  Past  Presidents  of  the  Section. 

The  President,  in  his  address  on  "Two  Unused  Opportunities 
for  Service  by  the  High  School,"  stated  that  the  High  School 
doors  had  not  been  opened  as  widely  as  they  might  have  been,  and 
that  courses  should  be  fitted  to  the  needs  and  abilities  of  the  pupils, 
and  advocated  what  is  known  as  the  "Six-6  Plan."  The  address 
was  ordered  to  be  published  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Associa- 
tion, on  motion  of  Messrs.  Rogers  and  Gundry. 

Mr.  R.  Wright  opened  an  interesting  discussion  on  ' '  High  School 
Courses  for  teachers  should  be  adjusted  so  that  the  Normal  En- 
trance Course  would  take  four  years,  and  the  Faculty  Entrance 
one  year  more."  He  suggested  (1)  making  the  Middle  School 
course  a  four-year  course,  with  a  Part  1  Examination  at  end  of  the 
third  year,  and  a  Part  2  Examination  at  end  of  the  fourth  year, 
due  provision  being  made  for  important  options,  such  as  Domestic 
Science,  Agriculture,  Manual  Training,  and  Art;  the  Biology  to 
be  taken  from  the  Faculty  Entrance  and  placed  on  the  Normal 
Entrance,  and  (2)  that  the  Faculty  Entrance  subjects  should  be 
reduced  in  number  to  nine,  making  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy 
optional  with  Latin  and  Greek,  or  the  Modern  Languages,  the 
general  policy  being  to  encourage  a  complete  High  School  course 
for  every  pupil,  and  thus  to  increase  the  positive  teaching  power 
of  every  Public  School  teacher. 

Mr.  H.  ]\I.  McCuaig  considered  that  the  present  curriculum  was 
fairly  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Merritt  followed  with  a  paper  on  the  subject  under  discus- 
sion which  was  ordered  to  be  published  in  the  Annual  Report.  In 
it  he  thought  that  a  policy  should  be  adopted,  particularly  in  the 
Tipper  School,  of  allowing  the  programme  to  be  adapted  to  the  in- 
dividual, and  a  course  for  the  Upper  School  involving  this  prin- 
ciple was  outlined. 
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The  discussion  was  continued  by  many  others  who  were  decidedly 
in  favour  of  a  four  years'  course  for  Normal  Entrance. 

Moved  by  Messrs.  Merritt  and  Burt,  That  in  view  of  the  fact 
that,  for  any  but  the  exceptionally  gifted  student,  the  present 
Faculty  Entrance  requires  six  years  for  completion,  and  that  there- 
fore many  deserving  pupils  are  debarred  from  its  benefits,  it  is 
the  opinion  of  this  Section  that  the  course  should  be  reduced  to 
one  of  five  years,  and  that  some  degree  of  choice  of  subjects  should 
be  allowed  students  in  the  last,  year.  The  resolution  was  referred 
to  a  committee  consisting  of  the  members  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, and  Messrs.  Wright,  Leamington,  McCuaig,  Welland,  Mer- 
ritt, Newmarket,  and  Cowles,  Dunnville,  with  instructions  to  report 
at  the  next  annual  meeting. 

The  discussion  of  "The  High  School  Inspector's  Report  on 
'Character  of  the  Work'  should  be  enlarged  to  cover  all  the  sub- 
jects or  omitted,"  was  opened  by  Mr.  Gundry,  who  was  followed 
by  Messrs.  Mayberry,  Snider,  Massey,  McDougall  and  others,  and 
it  was  moved  by  Messrs.  Rogers  and  Hagarty,  that  the  matter 
be  referred  to  a  committee  consisting  of  the  mover  and  seconder 
and  Mr.  McDougall  to  be  reported  on  next  year.  Mr.  Kirkconnell 
addressed  the  meeting  on  "What  is  a  fair  average  per  cent,  for 
Monthly  Test  Examinations,  and  how  to  provide  -  against  extreme 
standards  in  marking."  He  said  that  assistant  teachers  could  be 
divided  into  two  classes,  undue  optimists  and  undue  pessimists, 
the  former  being  the  more  difficult  to  manage,  and  considered 
it  a  reflection  on  any  teacher  in  charge  of  a  subject  to  present  a 
report  at  the  end  of  the  year  which  passed  only  a  small  percent- 
age of  the  pupils  in  the  promotion  examinations,  that  something 
serious  was  lacking  in  such  a  teacher,  and  that  he  or  she  should 
not  be  retained. 

The  Nominating  Committee  reported  as  follows:^ — 

President — T.  A.  Kirkconnell,  Lindsay. 

Secretary -Treasurer — E.  E.  Snider,  Port  Hope. 

Councillors — Messrs.  R.  N.  Merritt,  A.  P.  Gundry,  W.  P.  Hume. 

The  report  was  received  and  adopted. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  forward  a  letter  of  condolence 
to  Mrs.  T.  H.  Redditt,  Barrie,  and  letters  of  sympathy  on  account 
of  serious  illness  to  Messrs.  Coombs,  of  St.  Catharines,  and  Steele, 
of  Orangeville. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

E.  E.  Snider, 

Secretary. 


28  MINUTES. 

MINUTES  OF  TEE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT. 

Tuesday,  April  6th. 

The  Public  School  Department  of  the  Ontario  Educational  Asso- 
ciation met  in  the  East  Hall  of  the  University  of  Toronto. 

The  first  hour  was  given  to  registering  members  and  delegates, 
and  a  social  time  was  enjoyed  at  the  informal  reception  by  the 
officers  of  the  department. 

At  10.15  a.m.,  the  meeting  was  called  to  order.  Miss  E.  Abram, 
President,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  George   A.  Cole    read  a    portion  of    Scripture  and  led  in 

prayer. 

Chas.  G.  Eraser  was  elected  Minute-Secretary. 
The  minutes,  as  printed  in  last  year's  report  of  the  proceedings, 
were  taken  as  read  and  confirmed. 

The  following  communications  of  the  year  were  presented : — 

1.  From  the  following  teachers'  institutes  contributing  to  the 
Public  School  Department  of  the  0.  E.  A. : — 

Brant    $5 .  00  Northumberland  and  Dur- 

Dundas  5.00         ham  (III.)   $2.00 

Elgin 5.00     Ontario     5.00 

Essex  (S.)    2.00     Oxford    5.00 

Frontenac  (S.)    5.00     Parry  Sound  (E.)    5.00 

Grey  (S.)   5.00     Parry  Sound  (W.)   5.00 

Grey  (W.)   5.00     Renfrew   (N.)    ." 5.00 

Halton    5.00     Stormont    10.00 

Huron   (W.)    10.00     Thunder  Bay 2.00 

Kenora    • 10.00     Toronto 50.00 

Kingston 5.00     Victoria    5.00 

Lanark   (E.)    5.00     Waterloo    4.00 

Lanark   (W.)    2.00     Welland 5.00 

Leeds  (W.)    5.00     Wellington  (N.)    2.00 

Lennox    5.00     Wentworth  7.00 

London     10.00                                               

Muskoka   2.00                 Total $208.00 

Northumberland  and 

Durham  (L)    5.00 
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2.  From  the  county  institutes. — The  correspondence  for  the  year, 
and  the  resolutions  of  provincial  importance  passed  thereat. 

3.  From  the  county  institutes. — Regarding  the  resolutions  of  the 
Public  School  Department  for  1914. 

4.  From  the  officials  of  the  various  departments  and  sections  of 
the  O.E.A.,  1914-15. 

5.  From  the  Minister  of  Education  and  the  various  officials  of 
the  Department  of  Education  for  1914-15. 

6.  The  correspondence  of  the  Committee  on  Superannuation. 
These  communications  were  received  and  referred  to  the  proper 

committees. 

By  resolution,  the  President  was  asked  to  appoint  the  Resolution 
Committee  and  to  announce  it  at  the  afternoon  session. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  was  presented,  showing  the  work  of 
the  executive  for  the  year.  The  report  was  adopted.  (See  page 
229.) 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  was  then  presented  showing : — 

Receipts. 

Balance  on  hand  from  1913-1914   $19.75 

Members'  Fees 261.00 

From  Teachers'  Institutes   • 208.00 

Total $488.75 

Expenditure. 

Members'  Fees  to  General  Association   $135 .00 

Railway  Agent — Viseing  Certificates  56 .  25 

Secretary  Eraser • 100 .  00 

Treasurer  Speirs ' 30 .  00 

Minute  Secretary ■ 5 .  00 

Printing — Bryant  Press   40.00 

Postage,  Stationery,  etc 30 .  00 

Total - $396.25 

Balance  on  hand 92 .  50 

The  resolutions  of  the  county  institutes  were  then  presented, 
being  approval  of  the  resolutions  of  this  department,  and  resolu- 
tions in  approval  of  a  Superannuation  Scheme  for  Teachers  for  the 
Province  of  Ontario.  These  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions. 
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The  report  of  the  ''Legislation"  Committee  was  then  presented 
by  Vice-President  Underhill.     (See  page  233.) 

The  report  of  the  ''Second  Book"  Committee  was  presented  by- 
Principal  James  F.  Kirkwood,  chairman,  and  copies  of  it  were  dis- 
tributed. It  consisted  of  three  parts:  (1)  a  suggested  arrangement 
of  the  lessons  of  the  book  according  to  their  difficultness,  and  their 
division  into  a  junior  and  a  senior  part;  (2)  a  list  of  the  authors 
of  the  selections,  arranged  alphabetically;  a  pronouncing  voca- 
bulary of  the  proper  names.  The  report  was  received,  discussed 
and  approved.     (See  page  239.) 

Mr.  G.  A.  Jordison  reported  progress  on  behalf  of  the  "Third 
Book"  Committee. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Underhill  reported  progress  on  behalf  of  the  "Fourth 
Book"  Committee. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Reid,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Superannuation, 
presented  the  report  of  that  committee. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Moore,  chairman,  presented  the  report  of  the  ' '  School 
Library"  Committee,  and  asked  that  the  committee  be  discharged. 

It  was  moved  in  amendment  by  Mr.  H.  Ward,  and  seconded  by 
Mr.  M.  W.  Althouse,  that  we  express  our  appreciation  of  the  efforts 
of  the  committee,  and  ask  it  to  continue  its  work.  The  amendment 
carried. 

The  secretary,  Mr.  Chas.  G.  Fraser,  was  instructed  to  ask  the 
Department  of  Education  to  publish  the  reports  of  the  Library 
Committee  as  a  special  and  separate  bulletin. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

Afternoon  Session. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  2  o'clock.  President,  Miss 
Abram,  in  the  chair. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Connor,  Kingston,  read  a  very  excellent  paper 
on  ' '  Supplementary  Reading  in  the  Primary  Grade. ' ' 

By  resolution  of  the  department  this  paper  appears  in  the 
Report  of  the  Proceedings.     (See  page  250.) 

In  connection  with  this  subject  there  was  an  exhibit  of  reading 
matter  suitable  for  pupils  in  the  primary  grade. 

A  resolution  of  thanks  to  the  British,  Canadian  and  American 
publishers  who  had  contributed  to  the  exhibit,  was  passed. 

Mr.  S.  B.  Sinclair,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  gave  a  very  interesting  address 
on  ' '  School  Gardens  in  the  United  States, ' '  and  a  number  of  very 
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interesting  slides,  were  thrown  upon  the  screen.     (See  page  269.) 

Professor  S.  B.  IMcCready  gave  an  address  on  ''Agricultural 
Education  in  Ontario,  in  1915." 

The  President,  Miss  Abram,  announced  the  following  as  the  Com- 
mittee on  Resolutions: — J.  A.  Underhill  (Fort  William)  Convener, 
Geo.  A.  Cole  (Orillia),  Henry  Ward,  B.A.,  (Toronto),  W.  F. 
Moore  (Dundas),  J.  A.  Short  (Essex),  H.  A.  Beaton  (Walker- 
ville),  A.  E.  Bryson  (Cobalt),  Martin  Kerr,  B.A.,  (Hamilton),  R. 
F.  Downey,  B.A.,  (Peterboro),  M.  W.  Mott  (Belleville),  Jas.  F. 
Kirkwood  (London),  J.  A.  Gillespie  (Victoria  Harbor),  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary. 

The  reception  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Empire,  being  held  in 
Convocation  Hall,  was  then  announced. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Hogarth,  B.A.,  President  of  the  Ontario  Teachers'  Alli- 
ance, then  took  the  chair,  and  the  meeting  continued  under  its 
auspices. 

Wednesday^  April  7th. 

Meeting  was  called  to  order  at  9.30  a.m. 

President,  Miss  Abram,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Martin  Kerr  read  a  portion  of  Scripture  and  led  in  prayer. 

The  minutes  of  Tuesday 's  meetings  were  read  and  confirmed. 
•     Mr.  Martin  Kerr  presented   the  auditors'   report.     The   report 
was  adopted. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Geo.  A.  Cole,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Martin 
Kerr,  that  as  the  various  sections  of  the  Elementary  Department 
of  the  O.E.A.  will  in  future  be  required  to  meet  at  least  once  each 
year,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  elect  a  president  and  a  secretary 
for  our  department  for  the  coming  year,  the  Public  School  Sections 
invite  the  president  and  the  secretary  of  each  section  of  the  depart- 
ment to  meet  in  the  East  Hall  at  twelve  o'clock  to-day  for  the 
purpose  of  making  provision  for  the  election  of  these  officers,  and 
that  the  secretary  be  requested  to  send  a  suitable  invitation  to 
each  of  the  other  sections.     (Carried.) 

Mr.  Henry  Ward  then  presented  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Course  of  Study. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Whiting,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  A. 
Gillespie,  that  the  Committee  on  Course  of  Study  be  instructed  to 
wait  upon  the  proper  authorities  to  ask  the  privilege  of  advising 
the  Department  in  the  arrangement  and  preparation  of  the  forth- 
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coming  manuals  which  will  in  reality  be  the  interpretation  of  the 
course  of  study.     (Carried.) 

Vice-President  Underhill  was  then  called  to  the  chair  and  ex- 
pressed his  appreciation  of  the  honour  that  had  been  conferred 
upon  him  in  electing  him  to  the  position  of  Vice-President  Of  the 
Public  School  Department. 

Miss  Abram  then  delivered  a  very  excellent  address  on  the 
'' Opportunities  which  the  teacher  has  at  this  time  in  teaching  true 
patriotism  to  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  most  favoured  part  of  the 
Great  British  Empire." 

By  unanimous  resolution,  it  was  decided  to  ask  Miss  Abram  to 
have  her  valuable  address  included  in  the  Report  of  the  Proceed- 
ings.    (See  page  225.) 

A  few  minutes  were  then  devoted  to  offering  suggestions  to  the 
President  and  Secretary  for  the  meeting  of  the  sections  of  the  de- 
partment in  regard  to  the  selection  of  a  president  and  a  secretary 
for  the  Elementary  Department. 

President,  Miss  Abram,  then  resumed  the  chair. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  as  follows: — 

President — ]\Ir.  J.  A.  Underhill,  Port  William. 
Vice  President — Martin  Kerr,  B.A.,  Hamilton. 
Past  President — Miss  Esther  Abram,  Chatham. 
Secretary — Chas.  G.  Eraser,  10  Sylvan  Ave.,  Toronto. 
Treasurer — R.  M.  Speirs,  Toronto. 

It  was  moved  by  C.  E.  Kelley,  and  seconded  by  D.  Young :  That 
this  Section  appoint  a  programme  committee  of  six — three  urban 
teachers  and  rural  teachers^ — to  advise  with  the  officers  of  the  Sec- 
tion in  preparing  the  programme  for  the  1916  session.    (Carried.) 

The  meeting  then  divided  itself  into  two  sections — urban  and 
rural — to  consider  the  matter  of  urban  and  rural  members  of  the 
•Programme  Committee  and  the  following  were  elected: — 

Urban  Representatives. 

H.  A.  Beaton,  King  Edward  School,  Walkerville. 

Geo.  A.  Cole,  Central  School,  Orillia. 

John  Munro,  B.A.,  Stinson  Street  School,  Hamilton. 
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Rural  Representatives. 

J.  W.  Brown,  R.R.  4,  Guelph  (Wellington  county). 
G.  A.  Jordison,  Maynooth  (Hastings  county). 
G.  H.  Jolley,  Meaford  (Grey  county). 

The  following  notice  of  motion  was  then  handed  in  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Packer :  That  the  best  interests  of  both  pupils  and  teachers 
require  the  placing  of  our  whole  educational  system  upon  a  basis 
which  will  be  independent  of  party  politics. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

Afternoon  Session. 

Joint  Meeting. 

Inspectors^  Section.  Public  School  Section. 

Ontario  Teachers'  Alliance  Section. 

Meeting  was  called  to  order  at  2  o'clock  by  Miss  Abram,  the 
President. 

Inspector  Smith,  President  of  the  Inspectors'  Section,  was  in- 
vited to  take  the  chair. 

Miss  Margaret  E.  Pooke,  of  Windsor,  then  read  a  very  valuable 
paper  on  ''Pupils'  Record  Cards,"  and  suggested  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  to  draft  a  uniform  set  of  cards  for  the  Province. 

Inspector  Edwards  followed  with  an  address  on  the  same  sub- 
ject. 

It  was  moved  by  Chas.  G.  Eraser,  seconded  by  Martin  Kerr: 
That  Miss  Pooke,  President  Smith,  and  President  Miss  Abram 
be  a  committee  of  three  to  nominate  a  ' '  School  Forms  Committee '  ^ 
and  submit  the  personnel  to  the  two  sections  for  conformation  or 
approval;  and  that  this  committee,  so  named,  be  asked  to  report 
at  the  next  meeting  of  the  O.E.A. 

Dr.  Helen  MacMurchy,  Director  of  Auxiliary  Classes  for  Ontario, 
gave  an  address  on  ''Auxiliary  Classes." 

L.  E.  Embree,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  then  gave  an  address  on  the  "Aims 
and  Claims  of  the  Ontario  Teachers'  Alliance."     (See  page  401.) 

On  motion  of  Henry  Ward  and  Geo.  A.  Cole  the  Doctor  was 
thanked  for  his  valuable  address,  and  the  executive  was  instructed 
to  have  the  paper  published  in  the  Report  of  the  Proceedings. 
3 
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Mr.  E.  S.  Hogarth,  B.A.,  President  of  the  Ontario  Teachers' 
Alliance,  was  then  called  to  the  chair,  and  the  meeting  was  merged 
into  a  meeting  of  the  Alliance, 

Thursday,  April  8th. 

Meeting  was  called  to  order  at  9.30. 

The  President,,  Miss  Abram,  in  the  chair. 

Principal  A.  E.  Bryson  led  in  devotional  exercises. 

The  minutes  of  Wednesday's  meetings  were  read  and  confirmed. 
Mr.  Thos.  Packer  then  introduced  the  motion,  notice  of  which 
was  given  yesterday:  That  the  best  interest  of  both  pupils  and 
teachers  require  the  placing  of  our  whole  educational  system  upon 
a  basis  which  will  be  independent  of  party  politics. 

It  was  moved  by  Principal  Martin  Kerr,  and  seconded  by  Prin- 
cipal M.  W.  Althouse:  That  this  resolution  be  placed  on  the  table. 
(Carried.) 

Principal  Henry  Ward  gave  an  address  on  ''A  Constitution  for 
the  Elementary  Department  of  the  Ontario  Educational  Associa- 
tion and  its  Sections,"  showing  the  many  difficulties  which  had 
to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the  preparation  of  such  an 
important  work  and  the  need  for  very  careful  proceeding. 

It  was  moved  by  Principal  Ward,  and  seconded  by  Principal 
Beaton,  that  the  work  of  preparing  such  a  constitution  be  intrusted 
to  a  committee  to  be  named  by  the  President.     (Carried.) 

Principal  T.  A.  Reid  in  discussing  ' '  How  a  Scheme  of  Superan- 
nuation for  the  Teachers  of  Ontario  Should  Be  Financed  and  Ad- 
ministered," presented  and  explained  the  salient  features  of  the 
Superannuation  Scheme  as  outlined  in  the  Bill  which  the  Minister 
of  Education  had  lately  introduced  in  the  Ontario  Legislature. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Thos.  Packer,  and  seconded  by  Principal 
Munro,  that  the  Association  express  its  appreciation  of  the  great 
work  which  had  been  done  by  Chairman  Reid,  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Superannuation  Committee  in  having  the  Superannua- 
tion Scheme  brought  to  such  a  successful  stage  of  its  progress  as 
it  is  at  present.     (Carried.) 

Secretary  Eraser  reported  that  at  the  joint  committee  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  various  sections  of  the  Elementary  Department  of 
the  Ontario  Educational  Association  it  was  recommended:  That 
as  it  was  impossible  to  hold  a  joint  meeting  of  the  various  sections 
of  our  department  for  the  election  of  officers  this  year,  it  be  recom- 
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mended  to  the  sections  that  the  following  officers  be  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

President Mrs.  H.  S.  Strathy,  Toronto, 

League  of  Empire  Section. 

Sec'y-Treas Chas.  G.  Fraser,  Toronto, 

Public  School  Section. 

The  report  was  adopted. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

Afternoon  Session. 

Joint  Meeting. 

Public  School  Section.  Simplified  Spelling  Section. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  Miss  Abram, 
at  2.15,  and  Dr.  Horning,  President-elect  of  the  Simplified  Spelling 
Section,  was  invited  to  the  chair. 

Dr.  Geo.  H.  Danton,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Simplified  Spell- 
ing, New  York  City,  gave  a  very  interesting  address  on  **  Simpli- 
fied Spelling  and  the  Teacher." 

On  motion  of  Secretary  Fraser  and  Principal  Cole,  Dr.  Danton 
was  asked  to  prepare  an  epitome  of  his  address  to  be  included  in 
the  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Association.    (See  page  263.) 

Miss  Abram  then  resumed  the  chair. 

The  following  Committee  on  School  Forms  was  announced: 
Inspector  C.  B.  Edwards  (London),  Inspector  W.  C.  Froats 
(Carleton  Place),  Principal  H.  Ward  (Toronto),  Principal  R.  G. 
Elliott  (Toronto),  Principal  R.  J.  Robertson  (Carleton  Place),  and 
President  Miss  Esther  Abram  (Chatham). 

Principal  John  A.  Trask  then  read  a  very  valuable  paper  on  the 
subject  of  "The  Relation  of  the  Principal  to  his  Assistants." 

On  motion  it  was  decided  to  have  Mr.  Trask 's  paper  included  in 
the  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Association.    (See  page  258.) 

The  resolutions  of  1914  which  have  not  been  realized  were  re- 
affirmed, and  the  Executive  was  instructed  to  prepare  the  same  for 
publication. 

The  minute  secretary  was  granted  $10  for  his  services,  and  the 
ordinary  expenses  of  the  Association  were  passed. 

The  expenses  of  the  Superannuation  Committee,  amounting 
to  $11.65,  were  passed. 
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It  was  decided  to  furnish  the  secretary  with  a  typewriter  for  the 
coining  year. 

It  was  moved  by  Principal  H.  Ward,  and  seconded  by  Principal 
H.  A.  Beaton,  that  we  express  our  appreciation  of  the  able  manner 
in  which  ]\Iiss  Abram  has  presided  over  the  meetings  of  our  depart- 
ment, and  that  we  congratulate  her  on  the  very  successful  year 
that  had  attended  her  presidency  of  the  Association. 

The  motion  was  put  by  Secretary  Fraser,  and  being  carried  unani- 
mously, was  suitably  presented  to  Miss  Abram  who,  in  reply,  made 
a  very  witty  address,  expressing  her  appreciation  of  the  honour  she 
had  received  in  being  elected  to  the  presidency,  and  the  pleasure 
which  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  members  of  the  department  had 
afforded  her. 

As  the  secretary  of  the  Public  School  Department  of  the  0.  E.  A. 
will  this  year  have  the  honour  of  being  the  President  of  the  Gen- 
eral Association,  it  was  decided  that  Principal  H.  A.  Beaton  be 
named  as  one  of  the  representatives  from  this  section  of  the  Ele- 
mentary Department  of  the  O.E.A.  on  the  Board  of  Directors  in 
place  of  Mr.  Fraser. 

The  meeting  then  closed  with  the  singing  of  the  National 
Anthem. 

Chas.  G.  Eraser, 

Secretary. 


MINUTES  OF  KINDERGARTEN  DEPARTMENT. 
April  6th. 

The  Kindergarten  Department  of  the  Ontario  Educational  Asso- 
ciation met  in  the  Croft  Chapter  House,  Toronto  University,  the 
President,  Miss  Lillian  B.  Harding  in  the  chair. 

The  session  opened  with  the  singing  of  the  Kindergartners ' 
Hymn. 

After  the  reading  of  the  minutes,  the  President  welcomed  the 
members,  and  introduced  Miss  Virginia  Graeff,  Directress  of  the 
School  of  Art  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  who  during  the  Convention  gave 
three  most  interesting  addresses  on  ' '  The  Child  and  the  Picture, ' ' 
''The  Child  and  the  Story''  and  ''The  Child  and  the  Book."  The 
first  of  these,  was  given.    For  an  outline  of  same  see  page  275. 

Miss  Irene  Symons,  of  the  Toronto  Conservatory  of  Music,  then 
gave  two  delightful  vocal  selections. 
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April  7th. 

The  first  item  on  the  Programme  was  the  President's  address. 
See  page  271. 

Miss  Graeff  then  gave  the  second  lecture  of  the  course,  "The 
Child  and  the  Story,"  which  was  replete  with  apt  illustrations  and 
suggestions. 

April  8th. 

The  Treasurer's  report  showed  a  balance  of  $77.38. 
The  election  of  officers  was  as  follows: — 

President — Miss  H.  E.  Heakes,  Toronto. 

Vice-President — Miss  Clara  Brenton,  London. 

Director — Miss  Lillian  B.  Harding,  Toronto. 

Sec.-Treas. — Miss  K.  Rankin,  Stratford. 

Councillors — Miss  M.  Maclntyre,  Toronto;  Miss  A.  Bryans,  Lon- 
don; Miss  Louise  Currie,  Toronto;  Miss  E.  Howell,  Brantford; 
Miss  Agnes  MacKenzie,  Toronto;  Miss  A.  Pepper,  Ottawa;  Miss 
Pettit,  Guelph;  Miss  Ada  Baker,  Ottawa;  Mrs.  Melville  White. 

Miss  Louise  Murphy  of  Montreal  gave  a  charming  lecture  on 
''The  Bird  Songs  of  Canada."     For  synopsis  see  page  277. 

This  was  followed  by  a  song  by  Mrs.  Melville  White.  Miss 
Margaret  Bell  then  gave  ''Suggestions  for  Color  Work,"  and  Miss 
Graeff  the  third  of  her  most  valuable  lectures,  "The  Child  and 
the  Book." 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  12.30. 

H.  E.  Heakes, 

Secretary. 


MINVTE8  OF  THE  TRAINING  DEPARTMENT. 

April  6th. 

The  Training  Section  of  the  O.E.A.  met  at  10  a.m.  in  Eoom  33, 
University  College,  Toronto,  Mr.  Wm.  Prendergast,  B.A.,  B.Paed., 
the  President,  in  the  chair. 

After  the  adoption  of  the  minutes  of  the  last  annual  meeting 
and  the  appointment  of  Dr.  H.  T.  J.  Coleman  as  Press  Agent,  Dr. 
Peter  Sandiford,  M.Sc.  of  the  Faculty  of  Education,  Toronto, 
addressed  the  Section  on  "The  Training  of  Teachers  in  England." 
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J.  W.  Emery,  B.A.,  B.Psed.,  of  Stratford,  followed  with  a  de- 
lightfully inspiring  and  non- technical  address  on  ''The  Well 
Trained  Teacher."  He  declared  that  one  factor,  enthusiasm  for 
the  work  and  love  for  the  profession,  will  cover  a  multitude  of 
deficiencies  in  other  lines.  To  inspire  this  spirit  should  be  the 
aim  of  the  teacher. 

Mr.  John  Hartley,  Principal  of  the  Vankleek  Hill  Model  School, 
discussed  "Child  Training"  in  a  carefully  prepared  and  helpful 
paper. 

April  7th. 

W.  Prendergast,  B.A.,  B.Pjed.,  of  the  Toronto  Normal  School, 
addressed  the  Section  at  10  a.m.  on  the  subject,  "The  Evolution  of 
a  Young  Nation."  He  strongly  advocated  the  use  of  the  English 
language  as  one  of  the  essential  requirements  of  a  vigorous  and 
homogeneous  national  life.  In  this  connection  he  presented  a  strong 
protest  against  the  "agitation  in  Eastern  Ontario  in  favour  of  the 
use  of  the  French  language  in  the  schools  of  Ontario. 

In  accordance  with  the  Revised  Constitution  of  the  0.  E.  A.  a 
joint  meeting  of  the  Training  and  the  Inspectors'  Sections  was 
held  in  Room  65,  at  which  the  subject,  "Possibl6  Improvements  in 
the  Training  of  teachers,"  was  ably  discussed  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Karr, 
B.A.,  B.Paed.,  of  the  Ottawa  Normal  School,  and  Inspector  J.  F. 
Sullivan,  of  London. 

The  following  officers  of  "the  Supervising  and  Training  Depart- 
ment" were  elected  at  the  joint  session  : 

President— H.  Conn,  B.A.,  S.P.S.,  Sarnia. 

Vice-President — W.  Prendergast,  B.A.,  B.Pagd.,  Toronto. 

Sec'y-Treas.—H.  W.  Murray,  B.A.,  Toronto. 

Thursday,  April  8th,  1915. 

The  officers  of  the  Section  for  1916  were  elected  as  follows: 

President— W.  I.  Chisholm,  M.A.,  Peterboro. 

Secy-Treas.—K.  J.  Crawford,  B.A.,  Toronto. 

Directors— Bean  W.  Pakenham,  Toronto;  A.  Stevenson,  B.A., 
London. 

Dr.  H.  G.  Park,  B.A.,  of  the  Peterboro  Normal  School,  gave  a 
thoughtful  address  on  "The  State  in  its  Relation  to  Education, 
Past  and  Present." 

The  last  address  was  given  by  John  Dearness,  M.A.,  of  the  Lon- 
don Normal  School,  on  "  Comparisons, ' '  in  which  he  emphasized 
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the  good  work  done  for  education  by  Ryerson  and  other  pioneers. 
The  session  adjourned  at  12  o'clock  noon,  after  the  President  had 
received  the  thanks  of  the  Section  for  the  efficient  manner  in  which 
he  had  conducted  the  proceedings  and  for  the  excellent  bill-of-fare 
furnished  by  the  programme. 

W.  I.  Chisholm, 

Secretary. 
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April  6th. 

The  members  met  for  enrolment  at  10  a.m.  The  meeting  of  the 
afternoon  was  called  to  order  at  2  p.m.  Meeting  was  opened  with 
prayer  by  Mr.  McCool. 

It  was  moved,  seconded  and  carried,  that  the  minutes  be  taken  as 
read.  Moved  by  C.  B.  Edwards,  seconded  by  J.  M.  Cole,  that  J. 
H.  Smith,  of  Stratford,  be  Corresponding  Secretary. — Carried. 

Moved  by  J.  Marshall,  seconded  by  C.  B.  Edwards,  that  Messrs. 
Kilmer,  Reid,  and  Field  be  Nominating  Committee. — Carried. 

Moved  by  J.  Smith,  seconded  by  N.  W.  Campbell,  that  Messrs. 
Edwards,  Cole  and  McCool  be  Committee  on  Resolutions. — Car- 
ried. 

The  matter  of  consolidated  schools  was  brought  up  as  several 
cases  of  apparently  advantageous  consolidation  arose  for  discus- 
sion. Messrs.  McDougall  (North  Bay  Normal),  Broderick,  Den- 
nyes,  Tilly,  and  also  Messrs.  N.  W.  Campbell,  Reid,  Conn,  Marshall, 
J.  H.  Smith  (Chatham),  and  Huff  all  took  part. 

Moved  by  J.  M.  Dennj^es,  seconded  by  W.  R.  Liddy,  that  this 
Section  appoint  a  special  committee  to  consider  the  question  of  the 
advisability  of  the  extension  of  the  principle  of  Consolidated 
Schools,  to  gather  information  on  the  subject  and  report  to  this 
Section  at  our  next  meeting. — Carried. 

Rural  School  Problems  were  discussed  in  all  their  phases  by 
Messrs.  J.  M.  Field,  M.  R.  Reid,  and  John  Marshall. 

Mr.  J.  Elgin  Tom  informed  the  Section  by  letter  that  he  was 
called  away  and  could  not  be  present.  Meeting  adjourned  at  4.15 
p.m. 
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April  7th. 

Meeting  was  called  to  order  at  9  o'clock  a.m.  to  hear  the  subject 
of  ''Departmental  Monthly  Gazette  for  Teachers,"  ably  handled 
by  Inspector  G.  G.  McNab. 

J.  P.  Hoag,  Inspector  of  Continuation  Schools,  favoured  the 
meeting  with  a  lively  discussion  of  "Educational  Waste." 

Moved  by  Mr.  Michell,  seconded  by  Mr.  Craig,  that  Mr.  McNab 
be  authorized  to  present  the  matter  of  Departmental  Monthly 
Gazette  for  Teachers  to  the  Department,  with  power  to  appoint 
his  own  committee,  being  endorsed  by  the  Association. — Carried. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Kilmer,  seconded  by  J.  H.  Smith,  that  the  follow- 
ing be  the  officers  for  1915-16 : — 

President — W.  C.  Froats,  Carleton  Place. 
Secretary-Treasurer — John  Marshall,  Welland. 
Director — J.  A.  Taylor,  St.  Thomas. — Carried. 

The  President  gave  an  interesting  address,  which  was  discussed 
by  Mr.  Mulloy,  Mr.  McDougall  and  Mr.  Lees. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Edwards,  seconded,  by  J.  P.  Hoag,  that  the  dis- 
cussion be  adjourned  till  10.10  Thursday,  to  be  then  continued  by 
Mr.  Lees  in  place  of  the  topic  assigned  to  Mr.  Edwards. 

As  the  Training  Department  was  now  present  it  was  decided  to 
hold  the  joint  meeting  in  the  Inspectors'  room. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Prendergast  and  seconded,  that  J.  H.  Smith  take 
the  chair. — Carried.  It  was  moved  and  seconded,  that  the  com- 
mittee for  nominating  the  officers  of  the  Supervising  and  Training 
Department  for  1915-16  be  Dr.  Pakenham  and  Messrs.  Chisholm 
and  McDougall  (North  Bay),  along  with  the  members  of  the  In- 
spectors' Section  Committee,  namely,  Messrs.  Kilmer,  Reid  and 
Field. — Carried. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Karr,  of  the  Ottawa  Normal  School,  opened 
up  for  discussion  the  very  important  problem,  "Possible 
Improvements  in  the  Training  of  Teachers."  This  topic  was 
handled  with  an  ability  and  seriousness  worthy  of  the  common 
subject  of  the  two  sections.  J.  F.  Sullivan,  of  London,  dealt  briefly 
but  effectively  with  the  more  salient  points  wherein  improvements 
might  be  made.    Meeting  adjourned  at  12.15. 

The  Inspectors  met  w4th  the  Public  School  Department  at  2 
p.m. 
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Miss  M.  E.  Pooke,  of  Windsor,  and  Inspector  Edwards,  of  Lon- 
don, discussed  somewhat  exhaustively  the  nature  of  Pupils'  Record 
Cards,  their  advantage,  the  work  entailed,  and  the  benefit  accruing 
from  their  judicious  use. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  investigate  the  matter,  and  to 
consider  the  most  suitable  kind  of  card  that  should  be  generally 
adopted. 

The  Inspectors  now  met  in  joint  session  with  the  Trustees' 
Department  and  the  Physical  Training  Section.  The  subject,  ''How 
School  Play  can  be  Enriched,"  was  introduced  by  J.  G.  Elliott. 
Mr.  S.  H.  Armstrong  gave  the  subject  a  full  discussion,  ranging 
over  the  whole  field,  insisting  upon  Supervision,  the  kinds  of  play, 
equipment  needed,  etc.  Mr.  Mott  emphasized  its  value  in  getting, 
and  holding  the  boy,  in  promoting  the  physical  and  character  inter- 
ests of  boys.  Inspector  Lees,  being  impressed  with  the  lack  of 
social  life  in  rural  communities,  emphasized  the  school  as  a  social 
centre.  Inspector  McDougall  stressed  the  value  of  games,  if  spon- 
taneous and  enthusiastic,  in  vitalizing  and  building  up  in  a 
national  way  the  durability  of  the  boys'  and  girls'  lives.  The 
teacher  has  his  duty,  as  also  have  the  Trustees  and  Inspector. 
Games  conduce  to  earnestness  in  work,  to  health,  happiness  and 
character.  Some  of  the  problems  in  the  way  of  introducing  super- 
vised play  were  handled  briefly  by  Mr.  Kirk — an  unconvinced 
people,  the  hard  work  it  implies,  parental  over-solicitude,  regret- 
table professional  sports,  the  amusement  idea,  the  movies,  over- 
pampering. 

The  meeting  adjourned  4.40  p.m. 

April  8th. 

Meeting  opened  at  9  o'clock,  with  the  reports  of  committees, 
general  business  and  discussion. 

The  following  officers  for  the  Department  were  announced  and 
approved : — 

President — Henry  Conn,  B.A.,  Sarnia. 

Vice-President — Wm.  Prendergast,  B.A.,  B.Paed.,  Toronto. 

Sec'y-Treas.—R.  W.  Murray,  B.A.,  Toronto. 

Messrs.  Marshall  and  Froats  were  appointed  officers  to  represent 
the  Section  on  the  Board  of  Directors. 
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Moved  by  Mr.  Broderick,  seconded  by  J.  H.  Smith,  that  the 
Draft  of  the  Constitution  for  the,  Section  be  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  Executive  of  the  Section.— Carried. 

Moved  by  J.  H.  Smith,  seconded  by  N,  Campbell,  that  the  De- 
partment be  requested  to  permit  Inspectors  to  visit  neighbouring 
Inspectors  at  the  time  of  the  Teachers'  Convention. — Carried. 

The  Committee  on  Consolidation  was  announced  as  follows: — 
Messrs.  Lees,  Peterborough,  MacDougall,  Petrolea,  and  J.  A.  Tay- 
lor, St.  Thomas. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Clark,  seconded  by  Mr.  Craig,  that  Mr.  Broderick 
and  Mr.  Mulloy  be  auditors. — Carried. 

Moved  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Mulloy,  seconded  by  Inspector  Stevens, 
that  the  present  system  of  administration  of  rural  schools  by  Rural 
School  Boards  of  three  Trustees  should  be  changed,  and  that  Town- 
ship or  County  Boards  be  substituted  therefor,  and  that  a  com- 
mittee be  appointed  to  take  up  this  matter  and  arrange  for  the 
discussion  next  year,  and  if  possible  to  arrange  for  a  joint  discus- 
sion with  the  Trustees'  Department. — Carried. 

The  committee  appointed  were  Messrs.  Mulloy,  Stevens,  Marshall. 

Dr.  Helen  MacMurchy  discussed  "Auxiliary  Classes"  in  an 
interesting  manner,  and  answered  many  questions  of  inquiry  con- 
cerning the  working  of  the  law. 

Moved  by  T.  A.  Craig,  seconded  by  N.  Campbell,  that  a  vote  of 
thanks  be  tendered  Dr.  McMurchy  for  her  address. — Carried. 

Round  Table  discussion  began  at  10.30,  with  Rev.  W.  H.  G. 
Colles*  address  on  "Eligibility  of  Women  to  Rural  Boards." 

"Co-operation  of  Parents"  was  then  discussed  by  L.  A.  Green, 
of  Sault  St.  Marie. 

Bill  No.  171,  1915,  respecting  the  Superannuation  of  Certain 
Teachers  and  Inspectors  was  considered. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Liddy,  seconded  by  Mr.  Burgess,  that  J.  H.  Smith, 
Chatham ;  J.  Elgin  Tom,  and  T.  A.  Craig  be  a  Committee  on  Inspec- 
tors'  Superannuation,  with  the  suggestion  that  they  meet  in 
Guelph. — Carried. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Clark,  seconded  by  J.  H.  Smith,  that  the  Section 
bear  the  expense  of  the  committee  on  Superannuation. — Carried, 

Meeting  adjourned  12.15. 

Willis  C.  Froats, 

Sec'y,  Insp.  Sect.  0.  E.  A. 
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Tuesday,  April  6th. 

The  meeting  assembled  at  1  p.m.  for  registration.  63  members 
registered  first  afternoon. 

The  registration  being  completed,  the  President,  W.  S.  Ormiston, 
of  Uxbridge,  took  the  chair,  and  asked  Rev.  Mr.  Ross  to  open  the 
meeting  with  prayer. 

Following  appointments  were  made: — 

Press  Committee— Mr.  E.  A.  Doolittle,  Orillia;  Mr.  McNee, 
"Windsor. 

Auditors — T.  A.  Fischer  Lindsay,  and  R.  J.  McKessock,  Solina. 

Communication  from  Mr.  R.  W.  Doan,  Gen.  Secretary,  re  meet- 
ing of  School  Inspectors  of  S.  W.  Inspectors'  Association  held 
Dec.  23,  1914,  as  follows:  That  the  Department  of  Education  be 
requested  to  make  financial  year  correspond  with  Academic  year, 
namely,  September  to  June,  inclusive. 

Following  gentlemen  were  appointed  a  committee  to  consider  the 
resolution  and  report  thereon:  Col.  Farewell,  Whitby;  Mr.  Aikens, 
Dresden,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Laughton,  London. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Morriss  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Shaw,  jr., 
that  the  proceedings  of  1914  session  be  accepted  as  printed. — 
Carried. 

Treasurer's  Statement. 

Receipts. 

Balance  on  Hand $74.05 

Received  from  Membership 181 .  50 

Received  from  General  Secretary 50. DO 

$305.55 
Disbursements. 

Paid  Railways $23.50 

Paid  General  Association  :  .  57 .  00 

Paid  Printing 15.70 

Paid  Disburs.  by  Secretary  and  Allowance ....  105 .  10 

On  Hand 104.25 


$305.55 
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Bell — Coles,  That  Treasurer's  statement  be  received  and  given 
to  the. Auditors  who  are  to  report  thereon  to-morrow  morning. — 
Carried. 

The  President  delivered  his  address. 

Moved  by  Eev.  Buchanan,  seconded  by  Mr.  McLellan,  that  the 
President's  address  be  given  to  a  committee  composed  of  as  fol- 
lows: Rev.  J.  R.  Bell,  Mr.  E.  A.  Doolittle,  Mr.  E.  Wickware. 

The  request  was  made  that,  if  possible,  the  committee  were  to 
hand  in  their  report  Wednesday  morning. — Carried. 

Major  Sharpe,  M.P.,  Uxbridge,  read  an  excellent  address  on 
''Inculcating  the  Spirit  of  Patriotism  in  our  Public  Schools." 
See  page  341  for  the  subject  matter  of  paper. 

The  meeting  listened  very  attentively  to  the  Major's  paper, 
and  greatly  appreciated  it,  which  was  evidenced  by  the  applauding 
at  the  close  thereof,  and  it  was  moved  by  Mr.  Shaw,  jr.,  of  St. 
Thomas,  and  seconded  by  Col.  Farewell,  of  Whitby,  that  this  meet- 
ing wishes  to  extend  their  thanks  to  Major  Sharp  for  his  most 
excellent  paper,  and  that  the  paper  be  published  in  our  proceed- 
ings.— Carried. 

Several  gentlemen  referred  to  statements  contained  in  the  paper 
to  which  the  Major  replied,  giving  a  perfectly  satisfactory  reply  to 
all  members  asking  for  information. 

Dr.  Noble,  Toronto,  referred  to  the  paper  being  of  great  interest 
at  this  particular  period  in  our  history. 

The  meeting  having  a  few  moments  of  relief  granted  them  by 
the  chair,  of  which  they  availed  themselves  and  spent  the  time 
in  friendly  intercourse  and  getting  better  acquainted. 

The  chairman  called  the  meeting  to  order  at  3.55. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Smyth,  chairman  of  the  Berlin- Waterloo  Collegiate 
and  Technical  Institute,  read  an  excellent  paper  on  the  organiza- 
tion of  Manual  Training  and  Doniestic  Science  Schools. 

The  paper  was  well  received,  and  a  number  of  the  delegates 
spoke  of  the  manner  in  which  such  schools  were  accomplishing  the 
desired  end  in  their  midst.  Mr.  Spencer,  of  St.  Thomas ;  Mr.  Coles, 
of  Brantford;  Mr.  McNee,  of  Windsor;  Mr.  Smith,  of  Stratford; 
Rev.  Miller,  of  St.  Marys;  Dr.  Noble,  of  Toronto;  Rev.  Buchanan, 
of  Elmvale ;  Mr.  Mapes,  of  Walkerville ;  Mr.  Wickware,  of  Smith 's 
Palls. 

Miss  Laird  and  Dr.  Merchant  being  present  the  chairman 
extended  an  invitation  to  them  to  say  a  few  words,  which  they  very 
kindly  accepted.    The  Doctor,  in  his  address,  laid  particular  stress 
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on  the  work  and  its  advantages,  and  referred  particularly  to  Indus- 
trial Schools. 

Principal  Beeton,  of  Walkerville,  referred  to  the  importance  of 
introducing  Manual  Training  into  our  Public  Schools,  giving  the 
pupils  in  attendance  in  our  Public  Schools  an  opportunity  to 
derive  some  benefit  of  the  work,  otherwise  a  large  proportion  of 
our  school  population  would  not  receive  any  benefits  therefrom. 

Some  difficulties  were  mentioned  relative  to  the  supply  of  teach- 
ers qualified  to  take  charge  of  Manual  Training  Schools. 

Notice  of  motion,  that  this  body  recommend  that  Manual  Train- 
ing Instructors  be  allowed  to  qualify  as  instructors  without  the 
requirement  of  a  2nd  class  Teaching  Certificate. — W.  J.  Shaw,  jr. 

Meeting  adjourned  at  5.30  p.m.  to  meet  Wednesday  morning, 
9  a.m. 

Wednesday,  April  7th. 

The  session  opened  with  the  President  in  the  chair. 

Rev.  Mr.  Miller  opened  the  meeting  by  prayer. 

The  minutes  of  previous  session  read  and  confirmed. 

The  chairman  appointed  Rev.  Buchanan,  Rev.  Bell,  Mr.  Mc- 
Kessock,  Dr.  Wickware,  J.  G.  Elliot,  a  nominating  committee. 

The  following  motion  was  introduced: — 

That  the  Association  hold  its  annual  meeting  within  one  month 
following  the  meeting  of  the  Teachers'  Association,  so  that  this 
body  may  have  an  opportunity  of  consulting  such  legislation  as  is 
recommended  by  the  teachers. — W.  J.  Shaw,  jr. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Laughton,  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Council, 
addressed  the  meeting  relative  to  the  general  advantages  of  the 
Trustees'  Association  having  a  strong  representation  on  the  Coun- 
cil, and  advised  the  meeting  on  matters  pertaining  to  the  best 
method  by  which  the  Trustees'  Association  could  bring  about  the 
best  results  in  dealing  with  important  questions  under  considera- 
tion at  these  meetings. 

Mr.  Doolittle  spoke  as  to  the  future  of  the  Advisory  Council. 

Rev.  Mr.  Buchanan,  Rev.  Mr.  Miller,  and  Mr.  McNee  also  spoke 
in  reference  to  the  work  to  be  done  by  this  Association  working  in 
conjunction  with  the  representatives  on  the  Advisory  Council. 

The  committee   on  the  President's   address  report  as  follows: 

''Your  Committee  on  correspondence  to  whom  was  referred  the 
President's  address,  beg  leave  to  report  as  follows: 
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1.  We  note  with  approval  the  timely  reference  to  the  Great  War 
which  is  now  convulsing  the  world,  and  express  our  desire  that 
soon  the  great  principles  for  which  the  Allies  are  contending 
may  be  assured  to  the  world. 

2.  Another  matter  of  special  notice  is  the  seeming  indifference  of 
Rural  School  Boards  to  their  duties  of  their  office  except  when 
finances  are  involved.  We  realize  there  is  sufficient  cause  for  this 
criticism,  and  would  like  to  suggest  what  we  believe,  in  our  hum- 
ble opinions,  might  go  far  to  remedy  the  present  unsatisfactory 
state  of  affairs. 

3.  The  establishment  under  control  of  the  Department  of  Asso- 
ciations of  Rural  Trustees,  said  Associations  to  be  bounded  either 
by  inspectoral  lines  or  by  townships,  and  we  would  respectively 
suggest  that  this  Association  use  its  influence  with  the  Depart- 
ment to  bring  about  this  very  much  to  be  desired  change.  All  of 
which  is  respectifully  submitted. 

J.  R.  Bell, 

Chairman. 

E.    C.    WiCKWARE, 
E.   A.   DOOLITTLE. 

Moved  by  Rev.  Bell,  seconded  by  Dr.  Wickware,  that  it  be  adopted 
and  printed  in  our  minutes. — Carried. 

The  question  of  the  formation  of  Associations  throughout 
Ontario  was  discussed,  following  gentlemen  taking  part  in  the 
discussion :  Mr.  Mapes,  Walkerville ;  Mr.  Smith,  Kingsville ;  Mr. 
Kirkpatrick,  Petrolea;  Mr.  Colyer,  of  the  Oxford  County  Asso- 
ciation, and  a  number  of  gentlemen  of  the  Elgin  County  Associa- 
tion. 

Nominating  Committee's  report: 

President — E.  A.  Doolittle,  Orillia. 

Vice-President — Dr.  E.  H.  Wickware,  Smith's  Falls. 

Sec.-Treas. — A.  Werner,  Elmira. 

Director — J.  G.  Elliot,  Kingston. 

Buchanan  and  Elliot,  that  the  report  of  the  Nominating  Com- 
mittee be  adopted. — Carried. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee for  the  ensuing  year :  Dr.  Noble,  Toronto ;  R.  J.  McKessock, 
Solina;  W.  D.  McLellan,  Harriston;  J.  H.  Mclntyre,  Dutton;  A. 
McNee,  Windsor. 
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Auditors'  report. — The  Auditors  report  having  examined  the 
Treasurer's  statement,  and  compared  it  with  the  vouchers,,  and 
found  it  correct. 

McKessock— Fisher,  that  the  Treasurer's  statement  be  accepted. 
— Carried. 

Notice  of  motion  introduced  by  W.  J.  Shaw,  jr.,  is  to  be  taken 
up  later  on  during  the  session. 

.  Prof.  McCready,  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  gave  a  very 
interesting  and  instructive  talk  on  the  Defect  of  Neglected  Edu- 
cational Service  for  Urban  Life.  The  Professor,  who  is  always 
welcome  in  the  Trustees'  Department,  entered  very  minutely  into 
how  a  change  could  be  brought  about,  the  reason  why  a  change 
such  as  he  mentioned  should  be  brought  about,  and  the  general 
advantages  resulting  therefrom.  The  Professor  held  the  careful 
attention  of  the  meeting  for  55  minutes,  and  a  portion  of  this 
question,  which  was  being  considered,  will  be  brought  forward  by 
him  again  in  connection  with  Schools  in  Rural  Ontario  and  Its 
Needs,  on  Thursday.     The  meeting  adjourned  at  12.15  p.m. 

Wednesday  Afternoon. 

A  rich  treat  was  in  store  for  this  afternoon.  Every  minute  from 
2  until  5.30  p.n}.  was  employed. 

Dr.  Noble,  Toronto,  gave  a  paper  on  ' '  The  Human  Brain. " 

The  Doctor's  paper  was  a  treat  to  the  members,  it  was  well  con- 
sidered, carefully  prepared,  with  exceedingly  interesting  and 
instructive  material. 

Prof.  Knight,  of  Kingston,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Doctor's 
address,  spoke  to  the  members  on  the  difficulties  that  present  them- 
selves with,  Idiots,  Imbeciles,  Mental  Defective,  Moral  Imbeciles, 
and  Backward  Children,  which  he  states  form  a  proportion  of 
about  2%,  and  gave  instances  where  by  the  right  method  being 
pursued  these  could  be  educated  so  as  not  to  be  without  sharing 
some  of  the  blessings  of  life.  The  Professor's  remarks,  following 
so  timely  Dr.  Noble's  paper,  were  listened  to  very  attentively. 

E.  A.  Doolittle  and  Rev.  Mr.  Bell  made  a  few  remarks,  and 
thanked  the  Professor,  and  further,  E.  A.  Doolittle  and  Rev.  Mr. 
Bell,  that  this  meeting  desires  to  express  to  Dr  Noble  its  thanks 
for  the  excellent  paper,  and  that  it  be  printed  in  our  minutes.— 
Carried. 
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Following  resolution  was  passed: 

Moved  by  E.  A.  Doolittle,  seconded  by  Major  McCaughey,  that 
the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  have  1,000  copies  of  Mr.  Smyth's 
paper  on  Manual  Training  printed  and  circulated. 

A  joint  meeting  in  Trustees'  Room  of  Physical  Training,  Inspec- 
tors' and  Trustees'  Departments,  to  consider  ^'How  the  School 
Play  can  be  Enriched." 

Mr.  Elliot,  of  Kingston,  on  behalf  of  Trustees'  Department, 
gave  an  excellent  address,  followed  by  Mr.  S.  Armstrong,  Physical 
Training  Department.  Among  other  things  recommended  that 
Trustees  procure  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the  City  of  Toronto  School 
Board  on  School  Grounds.  Mr.  Armstrong  occupying  the  position  of 
Director  of  Plays,  was  able  to  give  the  meeting  the  benefit  of  his 
experience. 

Inspector  Lees,  of  Peterboro;  Principal  Mott,  Toronto;  Inspec- 
tor McDougal,  Petrolea;  Principal  Kirk,  Toronto,  addressed  the 
meeting,  and  each  speaker  brought  out  the  benefits  accruing  from 
well,  directed  plays. 

Dr.  Barton,  Toronto  University,  spoke  in  connection  with  the 
benefit  resulting  from  joint  meetings  as  were  being  conducted  this 
afternoon. 

E.  A.  Doolittle — Mr.  Coles,  that  this  department  has  heard  with 
much  pleasure  the  interesting  addresses  upon  School  Play,  it 
appreciates  its  advantages  presented  and  suggests  a  further  dis- 
cussion at  the  next  meeting  of  the  department.  The  President  and 
his  associates  to  arrange  for  speakers. — Carried. 

Principal  R.  A.  Gray,  Toronto,  addressed  the  joint  meeting  on 
''The  Pension  Bill." 

Buchanan^-Mapes,  that  the  Trustees'  Department  endorse  the 
Superannuation  Scheme,  as  it  came  before  the  Government. — Car- 
ried. 

Mr.  Doolittle,  the  incoming  President,  who  was  introduced  to  the 
meeting,  thanked  the  members  for  the  honour  extended  to  him  in 
electing  him  as  President  for  such  an  important  branch  of  the 
Ontario  Educational  Association  as  the  Trustees  occupied  in  the 
General  Association. 

Buchanan — Miller  (Middlemarch),  that  as  the  incoming  Presi- 
dent unavoidably  cannot  be  present  to-morrow  that  our  present 
President  preside  at  the  meeting. — Carried. 

Meeting  adjourned  5.30  to  meet  Thursday  morning. 
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Thursday,  April  8th. 

The  meeting  opened  at  9.15  with  President  W.  S.  Ormiston  in 
the  chair. 

Rev.  Mr.  Bell  opened  the  meeting  by  prayer. 

The  minutes  of  the  morning  and  afternoon  session  of  Wednes- 
day were  read.  Rev.  Mr.  Buchanan  drew  the  Secretary's  attention 
to  the  name  recorded  as  seconder  to  the  Nominating  Committee's 
report.  The  change  was  effected  whereupon  it  was  moved  by  Rev. 
Buchanan,  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Elliot,  that  the  minutes  as  cor- 
rected be  confirmed. — Carried. 

Elliot  and  Edmonds,  that  this  meeting  desires  to  express  its 
appreciation  of  the  services  rendered  by  our  Secretary,  and  that 
the  usual  honorarium  be  granted. — Carried. 

The  question  of  considering  the  notice  of  motion  by  this  meet- 
ing as  forwarded  to  us  by  the  Inspectors'  Department  relative  to 
the  Change  of  the  School  Year  was  fully  discussed. 

DeBus  and  Lang,  that  the  motion  be  referred  to  the  Executive 
Committee. — Carried. 

Mr.  Shaw,  jr.,  St.  Thomas,  spoke  enquiring  as  to  his  motion  re 
Inspection  of  Manual  Training  Schools  Teachers'  Qualifications. 

Mr.  Mape,  Walkerville,  advocated  training  qualifications. 

Mr.  Spencer,  St.  Thomas,  referred  to  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
teachers  at  all  times  satisfactory  to  the  department. 

Mr.  Wright,  St.  Thomas,  referred  to  the  difficulty  experienced 
in  bringing  Manual  Training  Schools  into  the  best  working  con- 
dition, and  that  no  definite  fixed  rules  and  regulations  either  by 
the  department  or  the  school  were  inducive  to  best  results,  St. 
Thomas  having  passed  through  varied  experiences  which  did  not 
leave  the  best  impression  on  the  public,  but  that  good  results  under 
the  then  existing  conditions  were  looked  for,  and  were  assured. 

Mr.  Coles,  Brantford,  spoke  very  favourably  of  the  results  in 
Brantford. 

Mr.  Elliot,  Kingston,  in  speaking  of  the  way  it  worked  out  there, 
said  in  part,  referring  to  the  local  difficulties  owing  to  their  peculiar 
situation  that  exists  there,  no  difficulty,  however,  was  found  in  pro- 
curing an  acceptable  teaching  staff. 

Mr.  Douglas,  Hepworth.  The  task  of  inspecting  must  at  all  times 

be  arduous  and  difficult,  and  the  peculiar  conditions  confronting 

the  Inspector  in  his  rounds  which  required  adjusting  must  always 

be  dealt  with  by  the  Inspector  with  an  expressed  purpose  of  remov- 
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ing  the  difficulty  and  bringing  about  harmony.  All  Inspectors  do 
not  consider  this  feature  of  the  work. 

The  hour  being  passed  which  was  assigned  to  Prof.  McC ready, 
the  meeting  agreed  to  hear  the  Professor  and  resume  discussion 
later  on  during  the  morning.  . 

Prof.  McCready  introduced  Inspector  Lees,  of  Peterboro,  who 
had  recently  returned  from  investigating  the  question  of  Con- 
solidated Schools  in  the  State  of  Indiana. 

Inspector  Lees  took  up  his  work  of  investigation  step  by  step, 
as  conducted  by  him  and  by  aid  of  photographs,  which  he  had 
collected  during  his  work,  confirmed  the  address;  and  his  report 
as  delivered  to  the  meeting  was  listened  to  very  earnestly,  and 
after  his  address  he  requested  the  members  of  the  meeting  to  ask 
any  questions,  and  Mr.  Lees  answered  a  number  of  questions, 
among  such  being:  as  to  the  working  of  such  schools  in  Ontario 
townships,  the  boundaries  of  the  School  area,  the  size  of  School 
buildings,  the  use  made  of  such  buildings  for  social  purposes,  aver- 
age cost  of  taking  pupils  to  School,  etc.,  etc. 

After  the  conclusion  of  his  address  Prof.  McCready  spoke  on 
the  question  of  "Rural  Ontario  Educational  Needs."  The  Pro- 
fessor, who  is  always  interesting  and  instructive  in  the  Trustees' 
Department,  gave  a  splendid  address  on  the  conditions  which 
will  tend  to  improve  our  present  conditions.  He  described,  very 
minutely,  and  in  a  very  interesting  manner,  the  things  undertaken 
by  Denmark,  and  carried  out  successfully  there,  showing  very 
plainly  that  Ontario  which  has  not  to  contend  against  the  natural 
obstacles  and  difficulties  of  this  country  should  be  able  under  good 
management  to  exceed  Denmark  success.  A  Bulletin  issued  by  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  in  1914,  No.  22,  entitled,  "The  Danish 
Folk  High  School,"  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Foght,  and  Bulletin  No.  30, 
"Consolidation  of  Rural  Schools  and  Transportation  of  Pupils  at 
Public  Expense,"  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Monahan,  should  be  read,  showing 
the  progress  which  is  being  made  in  other  countries  in  these 
particular  matters. 

Wright — Elliot,  this  meeting  thanks  Inspector  Lee  and  Prof. 
McCready  for  their  most  excellent  addresses,  and  express  their 
appreciation  of  them. — Carried. 

Mapes — Elliot,  that  the  motion  introduced  by  Mr.  Shaw,  jr.,  re 
Manual  Training  Schools,  be  laid  over  for  a  year. 

McNee — Spencer,  that  the  committee  to  wait  on  the  Minister  of 
Education  re  any  questions  pertaining  to  the  Trustees'  Section, 
shall  be  the  officers  of  the  ensuing  year. — Carried. 
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Rev.  Buchanan  referred  to  the  removal  of  the  Advisory  Council 
by  the  Educational  Department,  and  the  question  was  spoken  to 
by  a  few  other  members. 

Spencer — Mistele,  this  meeting  is  desirous  of  expressing  its  great 
appreciation  rendered  by  the  Toronto  Press  during  our  sessions, 
and  we  thank  them  for  it. — Carried. 

Elliot — Buchanan,  we  cannot  separate  before  expressing  our 
sincere  thanks  to  President  Ormiston.  He  has  proven  himself  a 
splendid  chairman,  and  much  of  the  success  of  our  meetings — 
which  have  indeed  been  pleasant — are  due  to  him. — Carried 
unanimously. 

President  Ormiston  replied  saying  in  part  that  no  one  could 
fully  realize  the  work  undertaken  by  the  Trustees,  in  Ontario 
unless  it  has  fallen  on  his  shoulders  to  direct  its  affairs  for  a  year. 
He  had  done  his  part  willingly,  and  hoped  much  good  would 
result  from  this  and  future  meetings. 

The  meeting  concluded  by  singing  God  Save  Our  King. 
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April  7th. 

The  Home  Science  Sectipn  met  in  Room  51,  University  College, 
at  9.30  a.m.,  Wednesday,  April  7th,  with  the  President,  Miss 
Eadie,  in  the  chair. 

After  the  minutes  of  the  last  annual  meeting  were  read  and 
adopted,  the  financial  report  was  given,  showing  a  balance  on 
hand  of  $43.45.  Misses  Neville  and  McCally  were  appointed 
Auditors,  and  a  Nominating  Committee  was  formed :  Misses  Neville, 
Laird,  B.  Miller,  Ockley  and  Roddick.  Miss  Pattinson  acted  as 
Press  Reporter. 

The  President's  address  was  most  able  and  forcible,  being  based 
on  reports  of  work  in  London,  Eng.,  on  elementary  schools,  and 
dealing  with  some  of  the  problems  that  to-day  are  confronting  all 
workers  in  Household  Science.  The  address  in  full  will  be  found 
in  the  report  of  the  General  Association. 

Miss  Noble  followed  with  a  talk  on  '' Housecraft  Work. "  House- 
craft and  Mothercraft  are  each  one  phase  of  home-making,  and  no 
one  doubts  now  that  every  girl  should  have  some  knowledge  of 
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house  work,  and  some  training  for  making  a  home.  Miss  Noble 
then  proceeded  to  outline  the  work  in  Housecraft  as  it  is  taken 
up  at  the  Riverdale  Settlement,  Toronto.  The  work  given  must 
necessarily  be  of  such  a  nature  as  can  be  carried  out  in  the  homes 
of  the  students,  girls  of  from  eight  to  twelve  years  of  age,  many 
of  whom  live  in  one  and  two  roomed  shacks.  Work  is  commenced 
in  the  kitchen  with  talks  on  wall  covering,  plumbing,  sinks,  gas 
stoves,  etc.,  and  proceeds  to  practical  work  in  bathroom,  bedroom, 
etc.  Housecraft  work  is  preparatory  to  another  course,  the  Home 
Cadets,  with  older  girls.  In  this  course,  among  other  things,  the 
girls  are  taught  to  prepare  and  serve  meals  at  a  low  cost.  In 
both  of  these  courses,  but  little  equipment  is  required,  and  excel- 
lent results  are  being  obtained. 

As  Miss  Powell  was  unable  to  be  present,  her  paper  on  ' '  Mother- 
craft"  was  read  by  Miss  Wright.  The  term  ' '  Mothercraf t "  well 
expresses  the  nature  of  the  course  given  at  the  Technical  School, 
Toronto,  for  women  who  require  training  not  only  in  being  a 
mother,  but  also  in  various  details  of  planning  and  arranging  the 
work  of  a  house.  Very  important  is  the  course  given  on  the  care 
of  children,  the  clothing,  bathing,  feeding,  etc.,  of  infants  and 
children,  as  well  as  the  care  of  the  mother  herself.  The  student 
is  taught  to  buy  and  market  properly,  economy  in  many  ways 
being  practised;  hygiene  and  sanitation  are  discussed  and  applied 
to  the  work  carried  on  in  the  home.  The  students  are  eager  to 
learn,  and  profit  by  their  lessons,  and  as  a  consequence  many 
homes  are  the  better  for  the  course  in  Mothercraft. 

As  there  was  a  half  hour  free  before  noon,  some  delayed  items 
of  business  were  discussed. 

It  was  moved  by  Miss  Laird,  seconded  by  Miss  Ockley,  that  the 
practice  of  the  last  two  years  of  setting  aside  a  sum  not  to  exceed 
$20  for  the  payment  of  travelling  expenses  of  members  of  the 
Executive,  be  continued. — Carried. 

The  report  of  the  Information  Bureau  was  left  over  for  future 
discussion. 

Miss  Eadie  brought  up  the  subject  of  "Canning  Clubs"  and 
* '  Organized  Home  Care  of  the  Sick, ' '  and  offered  literature  on  the 
subject  to  the  Section. 

Mrs.  Strathy  then  made  an  appeal  for  the  interest  of  the  teach- 
ers in  the  League  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Empire.  She  described 
the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  League,  telling  of  some  of  the  work 
done  by  it  in  connection  with  the  War,  and  pointed  out  the  many 
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advantages  for  teachers  who  enjoyed  the  privileges  conferred  on 
them  by  belonging  to  the  association. 

Afternoon  Session. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  2  p.m. 

The  programme  for  the  afternoon  consisted  of  ten  minute  papers 
on  ''Various  Phases  of  Household  Science  Work  in  High  Schools, 
Urban  and  Rural  Schools,"  presented  by  Misses  B.  Miller,  M. 
Miller,  Reynolds,  Templeton  and  Kay. 

Space  will  not  permit  of  a  discussion  of  each  paper  in  detail. 
Some  of  the  points  taken  up  were  the  correlation  of  school  garden 
work  with  Household  Science,  e.g.,  in  canning  tomatoes;  a  plea 
for  longer,  hours  for  cooking  classes,  some  of  the  teachers  finding 
.it  impossible  to  cover  all  the  ground  indicated  in  the  new  cur- 
riculum in  the  time  allotted;  a  system  of  giving  marks  for  House- 
hold Science  as  for  other  subjects  in  the  regular  school  reports; 
difficulties  with  mixed  classes  where  students  in  the  same  class 
have  had  different  previous  work;  methods  of  arousing  interest  in 
the  work  done  in  schools,  e.g..  Parents'  and  Teachers'  Clubs,  are 
useful  in  bringing  about  many  reforms.  Knitting  had  been  taught 
by  several  teachers  in  their  sewing  classes,  and  had  proved  very 
interesting  as  well  as  useful. 

Some  excellent  samples  of  work  done  by  her  students  in  the 
sewing  classes  were  shown  by  Miss  Reynolds. 

Prof.  Black,  of  the  Agricultural  College  of  Manitoba,  who  was 
present,  was  asked  to  speak  to  the  Section,  and  gave  a  very  inter- 
esting talk.  His  message  to  the  teachers  was  to  endeavour  to 
meet  the  conditions  under  which  they  worked,  and  he  went  on  to 
give  a  brief  description  of  the  work  done  in  his  college.  Among 
other  courses  mentioned  he  spoke  of  the  short  course  in  Home 
Nursing  for  women  in  country  districts,  and  for  which  there  were 
one  hundred  registrations  the  first  day,  and  the  course  in  Cooking 
for  men,  homesteaders,  etc.,  for  which  thirty-seven  registered  and 
did  excellent  work.  He  expressed  the  hope  that  in  the  Dominion 
a  federal  bureau  of  education  would  be  established,  and  also  a 
federal  superintendent  of  education;  the  work  to  correlate  the 
work  of  the  various  provinces,  and  to  be  combined  into  work  along 
federal  lines.  In  this  scheme  Household  Science  would  be  an 
important  phase.  Since  Household  Science  is  fundamental  in  the 
development  of  our  nation  it  should  take  its  place  as  one  of  the 
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most  dignified  of  callings  to-day,  and  the  teachers  were  enjoined 
to  promote  its  best  interests.  At  the  close  of  Prof.  Black's  address 
a  cordial  invitation  was  extended  to  his  audience  to  visit  the  col- 
lege at  Winnipeg. 

Mr.  Wood,  Principal  of  the  Collegiate  in  Fort  William,  also 
said  a  few  words.  He  had  come  with  but  one  object  in  view — to 
help  his  Household  Science  teachers.  He  emphasized  the  value  of 
making  Household  Science  and  Manual  Training  compulsory,  and 
also  of  equal  value  with  other  subjects  in  the  school  curriculum. 

April  8th. 

The  third  session  opened  at  10  a.m. 

The  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee  was  brought  in  and 
carried. 

A  discussion  of  the  Bureau  of  Information  left  over  from  Wed- 
nesday followed.  Mr.  Leake  said  that  the  names  of  schools,  teach- 
ers, grades  and  equipments  could  be  obtained  in  the  yearly  report 
of  the  Minister  of  Education,  and  suggested  that  the  Section  should 
communicate  with  the  deputy  ministers  of  all  the  provinces  re  the 
lists  of  teachers,  etc.,  in  Household  Science.  He  also  mentioned 
four  bulletins  by  Andrews  of  New  York  on  Home-Making  con- 
cerning the  Teachers,  etc.,  in  the  whole  United  States. 

A  suggestion  was  made  by  Miss  Eadie  that  we  might  begin  to 
work  on  sequence  of  hand  work  from  the  kindergarten  up,  and 
that  a  committee  might  be  appointed  to  look  into  this.  It  was 
also  suggested  by  Mr.  Leake  that  the  committee  when  formed  might 
also  look  into  the  manual  of  sewing  with  a  view  to  its  improve- 
ment, etc. 

A  general  discussion  followed  in  which  Mr.  Leake  said  that 
the  Household  Science  teachers  themselves  are  much  to  blame  for 
the  lack  of  co-operation  with  teachers  of  other  subjects,  especially 
along  the  line  of  needle  work;  that  too  much  attention  has  been 
concentrated  on  cooking  and  Work  in  the  kitchen,  whereas  needle- 
work can  be  done  in  many  schools  where  equipment  for  House- 
hold Science  work  can  never  be  adequately  established.  Mr.  Leake 
strongly  condemned  Toronto  Household  Science  and  Manual  Train- 
ing teachers  for  their  lack  of  interest  in  the  Ontario  Educational 
Association,  and  suggested  that  a  clause  be  included  in  the  report 
of  the  Minister  of  Education,  as  to  whether  the  Household  Science 
teachers  are  members  of  the  Home  Science  Section. 
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Then  came  a  continuation  of  Wednesday's  programme,  ten 
minute  papers  again  being  presented.  Dr.  Helen  MacMurchy,  wlio 
was  present,  was  asked  to  say  a  few  words,  and  Mrs.  Parker  gave 
a  short. talk  on  the  Girl  Guide  Movement,  explaining  its  origin  and 
aims,  and  showing  how  the  work  of  the  Girl  Guides  and  that  of 
Household  Science  teachers  are  closely  related.  The  movement 
has  grown  rapidly,  and  there  are  now  four  thousand  members  in 
Canada.  -        , 

Miss  Ockley  gave  a  very  interesting  talk  on  the  newest  phase 
of  Household  Science  introduced  by  the  government,  i.e.,  the  sum- 
mer school  course  given  for  the  special  training  for  teachers  in 
rural  and  village  schools.  Special  emphasis  was  laid  on  the  point 
that  the  Household  Science  teacher  should  correlate  her  work 
with  that  of  other  teachers,  and  on  ways  of  carrying  on  House- 
hold Science  work  without  equipment,  credit  marks  being  given 
for  home  work  and  such  topics  being  discussed  as  sources  of  food 
materials,  and  prices,  etc.,  school  and  home  gardens,  methods  of 
transportation  of  foodstuffs,  etc. 

Miss  Bundle,  a  graduate  of  the  summer  school  course  at  Toronto 
University  in  1914,  gave  a  description  of  her  work  and  of  the 
various  plans  used  to  interest  students  and  parents  in  school  work. 
But  little  sewing  was  done,  but  darning  was  taught  and  simple 
garments  made. 

Miss  Chapman  described  the  way  in  w^hich  Household  Science 
work  is  being  carried  to  home  makers — an  important  phase  of 
college  extension  work.  Travelling  teachers  are  sent  out  to  groups 
of  Women's  Institutes  within  easy  reach  of  each  other,  and  courses 
of  lessons  are  given  at  a  moderate  cost.  The  women  have  been 
much  interested,  and  good  work  accomplished. 

An  outline  of  work  in  the  Gait  and  London  CoUegiates  was 
given  by  Miss  Crowe,  and  various  plans  for  meeting  and  over- 
coming difficulties  were  brought  out. 

Miss  Auten  gave  an  outline  of  work  done  in  some  American 
cities  which  was  interesting  to  contrast  with  work  done  here. 

In  the  talk  given  by  Miss  Milne,  a  teacher  in  the  first  grade 
public  school,  it  was  shown  what  can  be  done  by  any  grade  teacher 
where  no  Household  Science  is  taught.  Elementary  points  can 
be  taught,  e.g.,  dangers  of  dust,  care  of  woods,  economy  along 
various  lines,  etc.  The  lack  of  a  supervisor  for  the  public  schools 
was  emphasized. 
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As  the  time  was  growing  short,  Miss  Pritchard  cut  short  her 
paper  and  told  how  she  had  made  use  of  opportunities  at  hand 
during  the  school  year.  Last  fall  there  was  an  abundance  of 
apples  and  other  fruits  which  were  practically  being  wasted.  Much 
of  these  were  preserved  in  jams  and  jellies,  etc.,  for  the  use  of 
hospitals,  the  poor,  and  for  Xmas  cheer  for  the  soldiers.  Some 
sewing  was  done,  fifty  night-gowns  being  made  for  the  Belgian 
relief  fund,  and  the  school  children  had  washed  over  one  hundred 
pounds  of  wool,  and  knitted  many  scarves  which  had  been  sent 
to  the  war.  On  the  whole  Miss  Pritchard  may  well  be  proud  of 
her  year's  work. 

Meeting  adjourned. 

Mrs.  E.  L.  Gausby, 

Secretary-  Treasurer . 


MINUTES  OF  PHYSICAL  TRAINING  AND  HYGIENE 

SECTION. 

April  7th. 

The  Section  met  in  Room  32  Mining  Building,  with  the  Presi- 
dent, Dr.  Helen  MacMurchy,  in  the  chair.  In  the  President's 
address,  reference  was  made  to  the  recent  death  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Dr.  "W.  H.  Doherty,  who  had  meant  so  much  to  this  Section 
of  the  0.  E.  A.  His  work,  not  only  for  the  children  of  this  city, 
but  for  the  province  at  large,  has  been  such  that  it  will  be  hard  to 
find  one  to  fill  his  place.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  President,  the 
Secretary  was  instructed  to  write  a  letter  of  condolence  to  his 
widow.  The  President  also  referred  to  an  editorial  from  ''The 
Educational  Times,"  referring  to  compulsory  military  training  in 
the  public  schools,  and  heartily  endorsed  this  method  of  training 
our  boys  for  defence  against  militarism. 

Mrs.  D.  C.  Wilson,  of  Parkhill,  read  a  most  interesting  paper 
on  ''Medical  Inspection  in  the  Rural  Schools,"  and  it  was  moved 
and  carried  that  the  paper  be  published  in  the  annual  report  of 
the  Association.  An  interesting  discussion  followed,  in  which  Prof. 
A.  P.  Knight,  Dr.  James  L.  Hughes,  Dr.  Alex.  MacKay  and  Prin- 
cipal "W.  P.  Kirk  took  part.  It  was  also  recommended  that  this 
paper  be  published  in  the  "Ontario  Medical  Journal"  and  the 
"Farmers'  Sun"  for  the  benefit  of  those  in  the  rural  districts. 
Dr.  MacKay  gave  some  very  startling  figures,  as  he  spoke  for  a 
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few  minutes,  on  what  was  being  done  along  the  line  of  medical 
inspection  in  the  Toronto  schools,  stating  that  in  1914  there  were 
25,382  complete  physical  examinations,  while  the  nurses  had  given 
treatment  to  47,690  cases  in  the  homes  of  the  school  children. 
Other  interesting  figures  were  given  that  will  be  published  at  a 
later  date. 

Dr.  James  L.  Hughes  gave  a  very  interesting  address  on  ''Mili- 
tary Training  in  Schools. ' '  A  most  interesting  discussion  followed, 
led  by  A.  J.  Laughton,  Dr.  J.  W.  Barton  and  W.  F.  Kirk. 

In  the  afternoon  at  the  combined  meeting  of  Inspectors',  Trus- 
tees' and  Physical  Training  Sections,  S.  H.  Armstrong,  Supervisor 
of  the  Toronto  Playgrounds,  read  a  very  instructive  paper  on 
"How  the  School  Play  can  be  Enriched,"  and  the  paper  was 
most  ably  discussed  by  Principal  N.  MacDougall,  of  Petrolea. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  as  follows: — 

Honorary  President — Dr.  James  L.  Hughes. 
President — Prof.  A.  P.  Knight. 
Vice-President — Mrs.  C.  D.  Wilson. 
Secretary -Treasurer — F.  J.  Smith. 
Director — A.  J.  Laughton. 

Councillors — Principal  W.  F.  Kirk,  Inspector  W.  F.  Chapman, 
Dr.  J.  W.  Barton,  M.  T.  Graham,  and  Miss  E.  J.  Deymon. 


MINUTES  OF  TEE  MANUAL  ARTS'  SECTION. 

April  6th. 

The  first  session  opened  at  2.00  p.m.  in  Room  11,  with  President 
J.  H.  Wilkinson  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  session  were  read  and  adopted. 

The  President  in  his  address  commented  on  the  overlapping  of 
the  various  sections  and  departments,  and  suggested  meetings  of 
Sections  for  the  forenoons  and  of  departments  for  the  afternoons. 
He  emphasized  the  importance  of  close  observation  as  a  necessary 
basis  for  representation  by  drawing  or  by  modelling.  There 
should  be  greater  correlation  of  Manual  Training,  with  most,  if 
not  all,  of  the  other  subjects  on  the  curriculum.  Discussion  fol- 
lowed. 
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Mr.  S.  B.  Hatch  demonstrated  clearly  his  method  of  teaching 
freehand  perspective  to  High  School  pupils.  He  showed  the 
development  of  solids,  as  boxes,  books,  houses,  etc.  His  device  for 
teaching  the  various  appearances  of  the  circle  was  unique,  simple 
and  effective.    From  this  grew  the  cylinder  and  allied  forms. 

Miss  Giles  voiced  the  opinion  of  Art  teachers  in  her  reference 
to  the  scope  of  the  work  as  outlined  in  the  curriculum,  and  to  the 
handicaps  under  which  many  work  in  unsuitable  rooms,  and  inade- 
quate equipment. 

Her  address  on  Art  in  the  Middle  School  was  abundantly  illus- 
trated by  the  work  of  her  own  pupils  from  Brockville  Collegiate 
Institute.  She  explained  what  work  was  done  during  the  various 
seasons,  and  how  conventional  designs  grew  out  of  the  drawings 
from  Nature. 

These  addresses  provoked  helpful  discussion  from  the  members 
of  the  Section. 

The  session  closed  at  4.30. 

Wednesday,  April  7th. 

A  morning  session  was  held. 

Mr.  A.  Styles,  in  his  paper,  described  very  minutely  the  Ideal 
Manual  Training  Room,  and  its  equipment.  Separate  rooms  were 
advocated  for  teacher's  office,  cloak  room,  lumber  room,  drafting 
room,  finishing  room,  and  a  room  for  completed  work,  as  well  as 
a  spacious  room  for  the  bench  work.  On  motion  Mr.  Styles  was 
requested  to  prepare  his  address  for  publication  in  the  minutes. 

Mr.  R.  N.  Shortill  introduced  the  subject,  "Ways  and  Means  of 
Supplying  the  Demand  for  Manual  Training  Teachers."  He 
showed  that  thoroughly  competent  teachers  might  be  obtained  by 
so  modifying  the  course  of  study  in  the  High  Schools  and  Train- 
ing Schools  that  boys  showing  special  aptitude  in,  and  liking  for, 
the  work  might  devote  more  time  to  that  work,  keeping  ever  in 
mind  their  preparation  for  teaching  the  work.  This  course  should 
be  as  cultural  as  any  other.  It  would  be  advisable  that  a  year 
or  so  should  be  spent  in  teaching  the  regular  course,  before  the 
exclusive  teaching  of  Manual  Training.  These  views  found  sym- 
pathetic endorsation  in  the  discussion  that  followed. 

Mr.  A.  N.  Scarrow,  in  considering  the  ''Present  Status  of  Man- 
ual Training,"  claimed  that  Manual  Training  had  made  more  rapid 
advancement  during  its  fifteen  years  than  would  be  possible  with 
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any  other  subject.     He  advocated  a  higher  recognition  of  it  as  a 
culture  subject  in  the  High  Schools  and  Colleges. 

April  Sth. 

In  the  closing  session  on  Thursday  forenoon  Miss  Powell  led  in 
the  discussion  of  the  difficulties  in  teaching  Art.  She  illustrated 
the  principles  of  perspective  drawing  in  their  application  to  the 
pupils'  out-of-doors  work  of  landscape  drawing.  She  explained  and 
illustrated  the  use  of  the  finder  to  the  student  in  selecting  the 
thing  or  group  from  among  the  bewildering  number  of  things  before 
him.  Balance  and  proportion  must  be  maintained  to  produce 
satisfaction. 

In  the  discussion  as  to  ' '  Where  and  in  What  Way  Manual  Train- 
ing Should  Begin  in  the  Public  Schools,"  there  was  unanimity  of 
opinion  that  it  should  continue  from  the  kindergarten  throughout 
the  school  course,  and  with  whatever  materials  were  available,  and 
of  interest  to  the  child. 

The  Treasurer's  report  showed  a  balance  from  the  preceding 
year  of  $13.44. 

The  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee  was  presented  by  ]\Ir. 
Scarrow,  who  moved  its  adoption;  it  was  carried  and  was  as  fol- 
lows:— 

Hon.  Pres. — J.  H.  Wilkinson,  Toronto  Normal  School. 

Pres.—T.  W.  Kidd,  Riverdale  C.  I.,  Toronto. 

Vice-Pres.—K.  N.  Shortill,  Oakwood  C.  I.,  Toronto. 

Sec.-Treas. — Edward  Faw,  Riverdale  C.  I.,  Toronto. 

Councillors — Geo.  L.  Johnston,  S.  B.  Hatch,  A.  J.  Painter. 

The  Sec.-Treas.  was  appointed  as  representative  to  the  Board 
of  Directors  for  the  Manual  Arts'  Section. 

Edward  Paw, 

Sec.-Treas. 


MINUTES  OF  THE  CONTINUATION  SECTION. 
April  6th. 

Meeting  began  at  2.30  p.m.  in  Room  12,  with  Mr.  W.  H.  Stewart 
in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  by  the  Secretary 
and  adopted. 
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It  was  moved  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Cameron  and  seconded  by  Mr.  J. 
R.  Pickering,  that  Mr.  Allen  and  Miss  S.  O'Leary  be  Auditors. — 
Carried. 

Moved  by  J.  R.  Pickering,  seconded  by  A.  C.  Bernath,  that  Mr. 
A.  W.  Cameron  be  Press  Representative  for  the  meetings. 

Correspondence  was  read  from  Secretary  R.  W.  Doan  re  harmon- 
izing the  academic  with  the  financial  year,  and  it  was  decided  by 
resolution  of  Messrs.  Bernath  and  Pickering,  that  it  be  considered 
with  resolutions  for  1915. 

President  W.  H.  Stewart  followed  with  an  address  on  ''Con- 
tinuation Schools,"  which  reviewed  the  history  of  their  develop- 
ment to  a  present  state  of  permanence,  and  mentioned  a  few  of 
the  problems  to  be  solved  in  their  successful  management. 

Mr.  H.  Gray,  B.A.,  then  showed  how  Geometry  could  be  intro- 
duced and  developed  so  as  to  put  the  student  into  possession  of 
the  fundamental  notions  which  will  make  the  further  study  of 
the  subject  less  perplexing. 

April  7th. 

Meeting  opened  at  9.30. 

The  Auditors'  report  was  presented,  and  by  motion  of  Mr.  J.  S. 
Smith  and  Mr.  J.  R.  Pickering,  was  adopted. 

Moved  by  J.  R.  Pickering  and  seconded  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Cameron, 
that  the  travelling  expenses  of  the  Secretary  to  the  meetings  of 
the  0.  E.  A.  and  to  other  meetings  where  such  expenses  are  not 
paid  by  the  General  Secretary,  be  paid  out  of  the  funds  of  this 
Section. — Carried. 

Moved  by  J.  R.  Pickering,  seconded  by  G.  A.  Clark,  that  a  copy 
of  Mr.  C.  W.  Butcher's  resolution  re  information  to  be  given  to 
the  teachers  of  the  Province  by  the  Associate  Examiners,  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  various  sections  of  the  College  and  H.  S.  Dept.  for 
consideration. — Carried. 

Moved  by  G.  A.  Clark,  seconded  by  J.  R.  Pickering,  that  resolu- 
tions two  and  three  of  this  year  be  again  brought  before  the  De- 
partment of  Education. — Carried. 

Moved  by  Mr.  J.  Smith  and  seconded  by  G.  A.  Clark,  that  resolu- 
tions of  the  South  Western  Ontario  Inspectors'  Association  be 
adopted  and  forwarded  to  Secretary  Froats. — Carried. 

Moved  by  J.  R.  Pickering,  seconded  by  Miss  S.  0  'Leary,  that  we 
express  our  appreciation  of  the  action  of  the  Department  of  Edu- 
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cation  in  revising  the  T.  T.  for  the  Midsummer  Departmental 
Examinations  so  as  to  make  more  time  for  the  teaching  of  the 
spring  term,  and  that  we  express  the  hope  that  the  T.  T.  be  fur- 
ther revised  so  as  to  occupy  less  time. — Carried. 

Moved  by  J.  Smith,  seconded  by  S.  O'Leary,  that  G.  A.  Clark, 
J.  Smith,  C.  Summers  be  a  committee  to  present  the  resolutions 
of  1915  to  the  Education  Department. — Lost. 

Moved  by  J.  Smith,  of  Burlington,  seconded  by  J.  Smith,  of 
New  Hamburg,  that  J.  R.  Pickering,  G.  A.  Clark  and  C.  Summers 
be  the  committee  to  present  said  resolutions  to  the  Education 
Department. — Carried. 

J.  R.  Pickering  moved  and  J.  M.  Smith  seconded,  that  the 
addresses  of  the  President,  W.  H.  Stewart,  Mr.  G.  A.  Clark,  be 
incorporated  into  the  proceedings  of  the  0.  E.  A. — Carried. 

The  afternoon  session,  begun  at  1.45,  was  taken  up  with  an 
address  by  Inspector  J.  P.  Hoag  on  ''How  to  Eliminate  Waste  from 
the  School." 

A  copy  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  proceedings  of  the  0.  E.  A. 

A  joint  meeting  with  the  College  and  High  School  Section  occu- 
pied the  remainder  of  the  afternoon. 

April  8th. 

Meeting  began  at  9.15  a.m.  with  a  paper  on  ''How  the  Con- 
tinuation School  can  best  serve  the  Community,"  by  Miss  Ruple 
Taite.     A  discussion  on  inter-town  games  followed. 

A  paper  on  "Discipline,"  prepared  by  C.  W.  Butcher,  was  read 
by  the  Secretary. 

Officers  for  1915-16  were  then  elected. 

Hon.  President — G.  K.  Mills,  Inspector. 
President — S.  O'Leary. 
Y ice-President — Miss  Ruple  Taite. 
Secretary — C.  Summers. 

Councillors — Messrs.  G.  A.  Clark,  J.  R.  Pickering,  G.  Griffiths, 
Miss  M,  F.  Stevenson,  A.  C.  Bernath,  A.  W.  Cameron. 
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MINUTES  OF  THE  SIMPLIFIED  SPELLING  SECTION. 

April  7th. 

The  meeting  was  held  in  Room  37  on  Wednesday  afternoon. 
President  William  Houston,  M.A.,  occupied  the  chair. 

The  Secretary-Treasurer  read  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meet- 
ing, which  were  approved,  and  submitted  the  statement  of  receits 
and  expenditures  with  vouchers.  In  the  absence  of  the  Corre- 
sponding Secretary,  he  read  messages  from  Lord  Bryce  and  Mr. 
Goldstone,  M.P.,  communicated  thru  the  Secretary  of  the  Brit- 
ish Society;  and  also  laid  on  the  table  the  petition  to  the  British 
Premier  to  appoint  a  Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into  and  report 
upon  the  need,  practicability  and  means  of  reforming  English 
spelling.  The  petition  at  the  time  bore  the  signatures  of  over  a 
hundred  prominent  educationists — heads  of  universities,  colleges, 
normal  and  model  schools,  large  public  schools  and  boards  of  edu- 
cation. It  should  be  said  that  Sir  Sandford  Fleming  and  some  of 
the  other  signatories  wished  it  to  be  understood  that  they  were  not 
signing  in  their  representative  capacity. 

Officers  elected : 

President — L.  E.  Horning,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Victoria  University, 
Toronto. 

Secretary-Treasurer — John  Dearness,  M.A.,  London,  Ont. 

Corresponding  Secretary — Alexander  McQueen,  Principal  Vic- 
toria School,  London,  Ont. 

Committee— Willisim  Scott,  B.A.,  W.  J.  Summerby,  LP.S.,  W. 
M.  Metford,  J.  S.  Lane,  B.A.,  Stephen  Martin,  B.A.,  Robert  Alex- 
ander, Professor  D.  R.  Keays. 

Mr.  William  Houston,  M.A.,  spoke  on  the  subject,  ''Enlarging 
the  Areas  of  Constant  Orthography,"  an  example  being  the  unify- 
ing of  words  like  proceed,  precede,  exceed,  recede,  etc. 

Mr.  W.  F.  MacLean,  B.A.,  M.P.,  Editor  of  the  Toronto  World, 
delivered  an  address  on  the  "Waste  due  to  the  Conventional  Spell- 
ing from  the  Publisher's  and  Business  Man's  Viewpoint."  Elegant 
speech  is  one  of  the  highest  accomplishments.  Language  is  fluid, 
changing  all  the  time,  but  its  present  printed  form  is  not  of  the 
slightest  assistance  in  maintaining  or  elevating  the  purity  of  speech 
l)ecause  the  spelling  is  fixed.     The  Avriting,  type-writing  and  print- 
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ing  of  unnecessary,  silent,  worse  than  merely- 'useless  letters,  is 
somewhere  between  five  and  ten  per  cent,  of  the  total  cost.  In- 
time,  paper  and  machinery  this  Province  alone  is  losing  thousands 
of  dollars  a  day  in  spelling-waste.  ^ 

Dr.  L.  E.  Horning  delivered  an  address  on  ''The  Duty  of  the 
Individual."  There  are  men  who  laugh  at  a  woman's  lack  of 
courage  to  wear  a  two-year-old  hat  who  have  not  the  courage  to 
better  the  conventional  spelling  of  a  word  in  their  own  corre- 
spondence. It  ought  not  to  require  much  courage  to  adopt  the 
shorter  of  any  two  forms  that  are  allowed  by  our  dictionaries. 

Thursday  Afternoon. 

At  a  joint  meeting  with  the  Public  School  Section  Geo.  H. 
Danton,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  of  New  York,  took  up  ''The  Case  for  a 
More  Scientific  Spelling  of  English  and  the  Duty  of  the  Teacher 
in  the  Matter."  He  was  enthusiastically  thanked  for  his  address 
which  he  was  requested  to  submit  to  the  committee  of  the  joint 
Sections  for  publication  in  the  minutes. 


MINUTES  OF  ONTARIO  TEACHERS'  ALLIANCE. 

April  6th. 

The  Ontario  Teachers'  Alliance  met  in  the  East  Hall,  University 
of  Toronto,  on  Tuesday,  April  6th,  at  4.30  p.m.,  with  the  President, 
Mr.  E.  S.  Hogarth,  B.A.,  in  the  chair,  and  about  thirty  members 
present. 

The  minutes  of  the  annual  meeting,  1914,  were  read  and  ap- 
proved. 

As  there  was  no  business  arising  out  of  the  minutes,  the  Presi- 
dent called  for  the  Secretary's  report,  which  was  seconded  by  H. 
Ward,  B.A.,  and  received. 

The  Treasurer,  J.  W.  Rogers,  M.A.,  read  the  financial  statement 
to  April  3rd,  1915,  which  showed  a  balance  of  $110.21.  He  also 
read  a  recommendation  of  the  Executive,  that  the  honorarium  of 
the  past  Secretary  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  year  ending 
June,  1914,  and  an  honorarium  of  fifty  dollars  to  the  Secretary  for 
the  current  year  ending  June,  1915,  be  paid.  This  was  seconded 
by  Mr.  G.  A.  Cole,  and  carried. 
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A  Nominating  Committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Moore,  Davidson, 
Kelly  and  Cole  was  appointed  to  report  on  Wednesday  afternoon. 

Messrs.  J.  W.  Rogers  and  W.  L.  Dixon  moved  the  following 
resolution :  ' '  That  the  Executive  of  the  0.  T.  A.  make  what  provi- 
sion is  possible  with  the  General  Board  of  the  0.  E.  A.  to  secure 
Sir  James  Yoxall,  M.A.,  M.P.,  of  London,  England,  as  speaker  at 
the  general  meeting  next  year,  and  that  the  0.  T.  A.  would  be 
willing  to  pay  part  of  the  expenses." — Carried. 

Messrs.  Rogers  and  Cole  moved  that  the  offices  of  Secretary  and 
Treasurer  be  not  combined. — Carried. 

The  President  announced  that  the  Department  of  Education 
considers  the  fall  of  the  year  the  more  desirable  time  for  the  pub- 
lication of  ''Schools  and  Teachers." 

Discussion  on  the  proposed  change  followed,  and  the  opinion  of 
the  meeting  was,  that  before  this  arrangement  should  be  carried 
out  it  would  be  necessary  to  know  whether  the  records  contained 
in  ' '  Schools  and  Teachers ' '  would  furnish  information  to  end 
of  December  or  to  end  of  June  of  the  next  year.  The  President 
said  he  would  bring  the  matter  to  the  notice  of  the  department, 
and  report. 

The  President  requested  all  members  of  the  0.  T.  A.  who  had 
not  already  registered  in  any  other  Section  to  register  with  the 
Secretary,  paying  forty  cents  towards  the  fund  of  the  0.  E.  A., 
and  twenty-five  cents  for  viseing  certificates.  Later,  the  General 
Secretary  suggested  that  if  the  members  of  this  Section  had  not 
already  paid  fees  in  other  Sections,  they  pay  them  to  him  direct. 

April  7th. 

At  3.30  p.m.  the  O.  T.  A.  held  a  joint  meeting  with  the  Public 
School  Section  in  the  East  Hall,  at  which  L.  E.  Embree,  M.A., 
LL.D.,  spoke  on  ''The  Ontario  Teachers'  Alliance — Its  Aims  and 
Claims." 

He  said  the  aims  of  the  Alliance  were  to  strengthen,  uphold, 
and  defend  teachers  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  to 
endeavour  to  secure  better  conditions  in  every  direction  for  those 
in  the  profession. 

Through  its  influence  there  had  been  a  general  increase  in 
teachers'  salaries  throughout  the  Province. 

It  had  been  largely  instrumental  in  having  a  Teachers'  Super- 
annuation Bill  brought  forward  by  the  Ontario  Legislature. 
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It  had  been  the  means  of  having  the  Department  of  Education 
issue  the  publication  of  ''Schools  and  Teachers,"  and  distribute 
it  to  the  teachers  of  Ontario.  This  comprehensive  record  had 
proved  an  exceptional  aid  to  teachers,  particularly  those  of  rural 
districts,  as  it  furnished  detailed  statistics  of  each  school  in  the 
Province,  which  were  of  value  to  teachers  seeking  positions. 

He  appealed  to  teachers  of  all  ranks  in  city  and  country  to  rally 
and  uphold  the  0.  T.  A.  in  its  work. 

A  vote  of  thanks,  moved  by  H.  Ward,  B.A.,  and  seconded  by  M. 
Kerr,  B,A.,  was  tendered  Dr.  Embree  for  his  able  address. 

A  motion  was  passed  to  have  Dr.  Embree 's  address  published  in 
the  minutes  of  the  0.  E.  A. 

The  President  reported .  that  he  had  received  assurance  from  the 
Department  of  Education  that  the  records  furnished  in  "Schools 
and  Teachers"  would  be  complete  to  date  of  publication. 

The  Nominating  Committee  reported  as  follows: — 

President — E.  S.  Hogarth,  B.A.,  Collegiate  Institute,  Hamilton. 

1st  Vice-Pres.—L.  E.  Embree,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  33  Beaty  Ave., 
Toronto. 

2nd  Vice-Pres. — J.  Dearness,  M.A.,  Vice-Prin.  Normal  School, 
London.   ♦ 

Secretary — Miss  Margaret  Meston,  Ryerson  Public  School, 
Hamilton. 

Treasurer — Joseph  Whyte  Rogers,  M.A.,  Public  School  Inspector, 
Toronto. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

M.  Meston, 

Secretary. 
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The  League  of  Empire  Section  met  in  Room  51,  University  of 
Toronto. 

In  the  absence  of  Principal  Hutton,  Dr.  James  L.  Hughes  took 
the  chair  and  addressed  the  meeting. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Council  were  read  and 
confirmed. 

The  report  of  the  General  Secretary  for  Canada,  Mrs.  H.   S. 
Strathy,  was  read  and  is  as  follows : 
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The  League  was  originally  founded  in  1901  in  London,  England, 
and  is  an  Association  of  men  and  women  banded  together  for  Im- 
perial educational  work  throughout  the  British  Empire,  with  its. 
head  office^  in  London,  England,  and  with  representatives  in  all 
parts  of  the  Overseas  Dominions  and  Dependencies  of  the  Crown. 
The  work  of  the  League  in  Great  Britain  has  many  branches,  in- 
cluding Correspondence,  Affiliation  of  Schools  throughout  the 
Empire  and  the  holding  of  Imperial  Educational  Conferences,  the 
first  of  which  was  held  in  1907,  the  second  in  1912,  and  the  third 
is  planned  to  meet  in  Toronto,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Ontario 
Government,  in  1916.  A  History  of  the  British  Empire,  and  Im- 
perial Text  Books  have  also  been  prepared  by  the  League  and,  in 
view  of  the  changed  conditions  brought  about  by  the  great  war, 
they  are  now  issuing  a  series  of  historical  studies,  the  first  of 
1  which  will  be  ready  in  the  autumn. 

In  Canada,  in  the  last  twelve  months,  the  work  has  grown  very 
materially.  There  are  now  over  100  schools  linked  to  all  parts 
of  the  Empire  through  our  head  office  in  London,  and  in  this  way 
thousands  of  scholars  in  Canada  are  brought  into  communication 
with  other  boys  and  girls  around  the  globe. 

In  England,  since  the  war  began,  the  League  has  worked  hard 
in  sending  supplies  of  clothes  and  comforts  to  the  men  at  the  front, 
to  the  hospitals  and  to  the  men  of  the  navy. 

In  Canada  it  has  been  thought  best  to  confine  the  activities  of 
the  League  to  its  strictly  educational  sphere,  and  to  leave  its  mem- 
bers free  to  devote  themselves  individually  to  the  work  of  the  other 
patriotic  societies.  The  League,  in  accordance  with  this  policy, 
started  a  movement  to  provide  the  Canadian  contingents  while 
abroad  with  newspaper  clippings  gathered  and  pasted  into  blank 
budgets  by  the  school  children.  The  Toronto  Board  of  Education 
gave  splendid  encouragement  to  this  plan,  and  the  teachers  and 
pupils  in  the  Toronto  schools  have  worked  at  it  magnificently. 
Over  70  budgets  go  forward  from  Toronto  alone  weekly,  and  the 
men  write  with  much  appreciation  of  the  pleasure  the  work  of  the 
schools  gives  them.  Many  schools  in  other  cities  and  towns 
throughout  Canada  are  now  doing  the  sarnie  patriotic  service  for 
the  soldiers,  and  the  War  Contingent  Association  sends  the  volumes 
forward  to  the  trenches.  Through  the'  efforts  of  the  League  at 
least  500  budgets  go  forward  weekly  to  the  men  at  the  front,  and 
to  the  soldiers  in  the  hospitals. 

The  League  has  this  winter  placed  over  7,000  cards  in  the  schools 
of  Ontario  bearing  Lord  Roberts'  IMessage  to  the  children,  "Why 
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England  is  at  War."  With  the  sanction  of  the  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation, and  through  the  kindness  of  some  of  the  friends  of  the 
League,  all  Ontario  School  Inspectors  have  been  supplied  with 
this  card,  who  have  applied  for  it,  and  many  words  of  warm 
approval  of  Lord  Roberts'  Message  have  been  received  at  the 
Toronto  office. 

During  the  winter  members  of  the  League  have  addressed  Teach- 
ers' Institutes  and  Schools  on  "The  Causes  of  the  War"  and  ''The 
Work  of  the  League. ' '  The  League  have  this  spring  offered  a  prize 
to  the  value  of  $25.00,  open  to  all  pupils  of  secondary  schools  in 
Canada,  for  the  best  poem  on  "The  Great  War."  Particulars  of 
this  competition  were  sent  to  the  schools  on  the  20th  March ;  the 
poem  must  be  sent  in  by  May  15th,  and  the  decision  will  be 
announced  by  the  first  of  June. 

From  the  head  office  in  England  we  have  just  received  an  out- 
line of  a  scheme  for  the  study  of  Imperial  history  to  be  taken  up 
in  the  coming  school  year.  In  the  words  of  the  circular  sent  to 
us  from  England,  the  League,  realizing  that  enthusiasm  is  a  price- 
less educational  asset,  and  believing  the  present  unprecedented  out- 
burst of  loyalty  may  be  so  directed  as  to  be  of  permanent  value 
to  the  Empire,  is  of  opinion  that  this  is  the  right  moment  to  im- 
press upon  the  rising  generation  the  duty  of  the  adequately  in- 
formed as  to  the  history  of  the  Empire.  "We  in  Canada  have  been 
asked  to  assist  the  scheme  by  providing  two  articles  for  the  Federal 
Magazine  on  Canadian  history,  and  we  hope  to  do  so.  We  feel 
that  when  the  plan  is  matured  it  may  be  of  great  value  in  the 
literary  and  discussion  clubs  of  our  high  schools. 

Our  Hon.  Secretary  for  England  writes  informing  us  that  the 
next  annual  meeting  of  the  Imperial  Union  of  Teachers  will  take 
place  July  17th,  1915,  in  London,  and  inviting  all  members  of  the 
League  who  can  do  so  to  be  present.  The  programme  and  the  pro- 
visional papers  for  the  Imperial  Conference  in  Toronto  in  1916 
will  be  dealt  with  then,  and  after  the  meeting  there  will  be  a  series 
of  visits  to  historical  places  and  houses,  such  as  take  place  each 
summer. 

The  Imperial  Conference,  as  first  planned  for  Toronto,  promised 
to  be  of  great  Imperial  usefulness,  but  the  crisis  which  has  inter- 
vened since  then  gives  it  a  value  new  and  immeasurably  greater. 
When  the  representatives  of  the  Mother  Country,  India  and  the 
Dominions,  come  together  they  will  be  inspired  by  the  sense  of 
closer  kinship  that  now  exists  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire.  An 
Imperial    gatherin(?    must  take  a    new    and    wider  view    of    our 
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responsibilities  since  the  work  of  re-construction  always  falls  on 
the  universities  and  schools,  in  so  far  as  they  mould  the  citizens 
of  the  Empire,  a  gathering  of  teachers  and  pupils  of  the  whole 
Empire  must,  we  feel,  be  of  great  interest  and  importance,  and 
for  this  gathering  we  ask  the  interest  and  support  of  every  educa- 
tionalist in  Canada. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  for  Ontario,  Mr.  H.  J.  Baker,  was 
read. 

The  reports  of  Mrs.  Strathy  and  Mr.  Baker  were  adopted. 

Under  the  order  of  business,  "Election  of  Officers," 

It  was  moved  by  Mrs.  VanKoughnet,  seconded  by  Mrs.  Dewart, 
that  the  present  officers  be  and  are  hereby  re-elected. — Carried. 

]\Iiss  Standish  addressed  the  League  on  "  Interprovincial  Cor- 
respondence." Dr.  Tilley,  of  Bowmanville,  Inspector  Stevens,  of 
Lindsay,  and  several  other  delegates  spoke  of  the  great  value  of 
the  League  of  Empire  to  rural  schools. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 

The  following  are  the  officers  of  the  League  of  Empire,  Can- 
adian branch: — 

Chairman  for  Canada — Principal  Ilutton,  LL.D.,  Toronto. 

Vice-Presidents  for  Canada — Col.  Geo.  T.  Denison,  Toronto; 
James  L.  Hughes,  LL.D.,  Toronto. 

Hon.  Sec'y  for  Canada — Mrs.  H.  S.  Strathy,  71  Queen's  Park, 
Toronto. 

Hon.  Sec'y  for  Onta/rio — Henry  Baker,  Esq.,  23  Roxborough  St. 
W.,  Toronto. 

Council  for  Ontario — The  Lieut.-Governor  of  Ontario  and  Mrs. 
Hendrie,  The  Premier  of  Ontario,  His  Grace  Archbishop  McNeil, 
The  Bishop  of  Toronto,  Hon.  R.  A.  Pyne,  LL.D.,  Hon.  I.  B.  Lucas, 
Hon.  W.  J.  Hanna,  Hon.  T.  W.  McGarry  Hon.  Francis  Cochrane, 
Sir  Adam  Beck,  H.  S.  Strathy,  Esq.,  Sir  John  Willison,  Dean 
Pakenham,  Mrs.  Hearst,  Mrs.  Pyne,  Lady  Falconbridge,  President 
Falconer,  Major  Leonard,  C.  C.  James,  Esq.,  C.M.G.,  Mrs.  Arthur 
VanKoughnet,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hartley  Dewart,  Mrs.  W.  T.  White, 
Mrs.  Scott  Raff,  H.  M.  Mowat,  Esq.,  W.  K.  George,  Esq.,  Prin- 
cipal Scott,  Prof.  Kylie. 

Executive  Committee — Mrs.  H.  S.  Strathy,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  H. 
Dewart,  Prof.  Kylie,  Mr.  Robert  W.  Doan,  Principal  Hutton,  Miss 
Jean  Graham,  Principal  Colbeck,  Dean  Pakenham,  Mrs.  A.  Van- 
Koughnet, Miss  J.  Griffin,  Miss  Walsh,  Dr.  J.  L.  Hughes,  Mrs. 
Scott  Raff,  Miss  F.  M.  Standish,  Miss  L.  K.  Wooley,  Prof.  Geo. 
Smith,  Mr.  Vincent  Massey. 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 

OF  THE 

Ontario  Educational  Association 

1914-1915. 


Receipts. 

Balance  from  last  Statement $  399  66 

Membership  Fees , 557  25 

Advertisements 134  00 

Ontario  Government  Grant 1,400  00 

Bank  Interest 44  62 

Credit  on  Printing  Programmes 50 


Disbursements. 

Expenses  Convention.  

Printing  Circulars,  Letter  Heads,  etc 

Postage,  Cartage,  etc 

Secretaries  of  Departments 

Special  Grant  Trustees  Department 

Reporting  Proceedings  and  Lectures 

Lecture  Expenses,  Prof.  Cope  and  Prof  Findlay 

Printing  Proceedings 

Printing  Programmes  for  1915 

Commission  for  Procuring  Advertisements 

General  Secretary,  Salary 

Treasurer,  Salary,  year  end'ng  April,  1914 

'*       1915 

Railway  Fares,  Executive  Committee 

Balance 


W.  J.  Hendry, 

Treasurer. 

R.    W.    DOAN, 

General  Secretary. 

We,  the  undersigned  auditors,  have  examined  the  books  of  the  treasurer, 
Mr.  W.  J.  Hendry,  and  also  the  summary  of  receipts  and  expenditures,  and 
find  them  to  agree  with  the  vouchers.  We  find  the  balance  on  liand  at  date  to 
be  eight-hundred  and  twenty-three  dollars  and  seven  cents  ($823.07). 

John  Dkarness, 
D.  Young, 

Auditors. 
Toronto,  April  6th,  1915. 


$2,535  92 

$  25  50 

59  20 

13  45 

70  00 

50  00 

33  00 

84  70 

771  70 

166  00 

33  50 

200  00 

50  00 

50  00 

105  80 

823  07 

$2,535  92 
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ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME. 
By  Hon.  R.  A.  Pyne,  Minister  of  Education. 

Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen, — It  gives  me  great  pleasure 
to  meet  you  again  at  this  your  annual  gathering.  I  begin  to  feel, 
however,  having  been  here  so  often,  that  I  may  almost  consider 
myself  an  annual  fixture  on  this  platform.  I  always  consider  it 
a  privilege  and  an  honour  to  be  asked  to  say  a  few  words  of  wel- 
come to  your  members  on  behalf  of  the  Province.  A  meeting  of 
this  kind,  consisting  of  teachers  or  of  those  connecte'd  with  the 
schools,  all  of  whom  lead  a  strenuous  life,  ought  to  be  an  advan- 
tage and  a  pleasure  to  you.  It  is  like  a  recreation  oasis  in  the 
great  desert  of  hard  work,  and  I  hope  you  will  enjoy  the  little 
recreation  you  may  have,  and  succeed  in  the  good  work  you  are 
trying  to  accomplish. 

It  might  not  be  out  of  place  for  me  to  say  a  word  or  two  regard- 
ing the  interest  lately  taken  by  the  public  men  of  the  day  in  the 
teachers'  welfare.  I  had  the  privilege  of  introducing  a  Bill  in  the 
Legislature  last  week,  looking  to  the  establishment  of  a  pension 
scheme,  that  I  trust  will  be  of  use  to  the  teachers  when  it  becomes 
an  accomplished  fact,  as  I  hope  it  will  in  time.  A  scheme  for 
pensioning  teachers  is  a  very  important  matter.  In  some  countries 
where  it  has  been  tried  in  years  gone  by  it  did  not  prove  a  success. 
A  great  deal  of  time  has  been  given  to  this  subject  in  this  Province. 
Well,  I  may  say  it  needs  great  consideration.  To  my  mind, 
thorough  actuarial  supervision  is  required  to  ensure  success.  It 
would  be  an  unfortunate  thing  if,  after  looking  forward  to  some 
provision  for  old  age,  the  plan  fell  down  in  operation  and  dis- 
appeared like  a  myth.  In  order  to  avoid  any  such  misfortune 
time  has  been  taken  to  try  and  get  a  real  scheme  that  will  work 
out  successfully,  and  be  of  advantage  to  the  teaching  profession 
of  the  Province.  It  has  been  our  policy  for  some  years  to  promote 
the  interests  of  the  teaching  profession,  and  by  giving  the  people 
an  adequate  supply  of  more  highly  trained  and  better  educated 
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teachers  to  justify  the  demand  that  they  shall  be  properly  remuner- 
ated for  their  work.  One  of  the  inducements  to  provide  a  pension 
system  is  the  object  of  making  the  profession  more  permanent  and 
enduring.  The  people  at  large  will  benefit  by  this  in  the  end, 
because  the  personnel  of  the  teaching  profession  has  been  too  much 
of  a  transient  character,  and  the  profession  itself  has  been  too  often 
made  a  stepping  stone  to  other  occupations.  If  we  can  make  teach- 
ing a  more  permanent  profession  I  think  we  will  have  accomplished 
something.  I  hope,  and  trust,  when  the  pension  scheme  is  estab- 
lished in  this  Province  that  that  will  be  the  result;  and  if  so  it  will 
be  to  the  great  advantage  not  only  of  the  teachers  but  of  the  people 
themselves. 

At  every  moment  of  our  present  existence,  the  question  that 
runs  through  all  minds  is:  What  is  going  on  over  the  seas?  I 
think  the  teachers  in  the  schools  of  the  Province  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  this  fact:  That  the  effects  of  their  teaching  have 
not  been  lost,  if  we  are  to  look  at  the  large  number  of  young  men 
who  are  enlisting  to  fight  the  battles  of  the  Empire, — who  have 
been  taught  in  all  our  educational  institutions  love  of  home,  loyalty 
and  patriotism,  lessons  which  are  bearing  fruit  to-day  in  the 
struggle  to  preserve  the  liberties  of  this  land  of  ours.  We  can 
take  at  least  that  consolation  out  of  the  terrible  war,  the  Titanic 
struggle  now  going  on  in  Europe, 

One  of  the  first  things  that  strikes  me  is  the  consolation  that 
we  might  take  as  Canadians.  We  Canadians  have  delighted  in  our 
double  citizenship,  the  privilege  of  being  citizens  of  Canada  and 
citizens  of  the  great  Empire.  Now,  some  of  the  fruits  of  this  war, 
and  the  lessons  that  might  be  taken  from  it,  which  are  consoling 
in  some  degree,  are  these :  You  must  remember  when  Confederation 
of  the  British  provinces  on  this  continent  was  brought  about,  and 
these  scattered  communities  were  united  into  one  Dominion,  there 
were  many  misgivings  about  the  future  and  little  rumours  float- 
ing through  the  air,  as  my  good  friend  Sir  George  Poster  could 
tell  us,  that  the  bond  was  not  an  enduring  one,  that  it  would  not 
bear  the  test  of  the  strain  that  would  come  upon  it.  But  we  have 
passed,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  through  many  critical  times  in  this 
Dominion,  and  it  has  borne  the  strain  and  the  stress ;  after  nearly 
fifty  years  of  existence  here  we  are  to-day  with  this  fact  facing  us, 
that  on  the  4th  of  August,  when  war  was  declared  every  Province 
in  this  Dominion  began  to  make  contributions  to  the  Old  Land. 
Starting  with  the  Dominion  itself,  the  movement  was  followed  by 
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Ontario,  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Prince  Edward 
Island,  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  Alberta,  British  Columbia, — the 
whole  nine  provinces  joining  together  to  make  their  contributions 
to  help  the  Motherland  in  her  great  struggle  for  liberty  and  free- 
dom, not  only  in  this  Empire  but  in  this  whole  world.  Now,  I 
say  we  as  Canadians  can  take  great  consolation  from  the  fact  that 
the  Confederation  of  the  Dominion  has  not  been  a  failure. 

Let  me  go  a  little  further,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  speak  of 
the  lesson  that  we  may  take  from  the  British  Empire  to-day.  Since 
the  4th  of  August  what  has  happened?  You  know  what  was  said 
about  the  British  Empire;  that  a  great  mistake  had  been  made 
when  we  drew  the  bonds  of  Empire  closer  and  that  we  would  be 
humiliated  in  the  dust  when  the  first  great  strain  came  upon  us. 
Could  it  ever  come  in  a  more  marked  degree  than  it  did  on  the 
4th  of  August?  And  what  was  the  result?  Canada,  Australia, 
South  Africa,  New  Zealand — yes,  and  India:  all  rising  as  one 
man  to  fight  the  battles  of  the  Empire.  We  have  heard  enough 
of  the  possible  decadence  of  the  British  Empire.  So  that  is  the 
second  lesson  of  consolation  that  we  as  Canadians  may  take  out 
of  this  war. 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  let  me  repeat  what  I  came  here  to 
say,  and  that  is  to  give  you  a  cordial  welcome  to  Toronto,  the 
capital  of  the  Province,  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  which  I 
am  a  member.  The  message  I  bring  you  from  that  Government 
is  this :  We  hope  to  continue  to  interest  ourselves  in  the  welfare 
of  the  teachers  because  we  look  upon  them  really  as  the  great 
nation-builders.  There  never  was  a  time  when  that  name  was 
more  appropriate  as  applied  to  you  than  at  the  present  moment. 
The  teachers  are  really  the  nation  builders  of  Canada  and  the 
Empire.  I  congratulate  you  on  the  vigor  of  your  Association.  It 
seems  to  me  it  grows  stronger  year  by  year,  as  it  ought  to  do. 
You  are  performing  a  great  work  in  the  interest  of  education.  I 
hope  you  will  continue  the  task  and  that  you  will  get  inspiration 
from  the  meeting  this  week,  which  will  enable  you  to  return 
home  with  renewed  vigor  and  fresh  resolves  to  carry  on  the  labours 
that  are  of  such  vital  consequence  to  the  whole  country. 
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THE  WAR,  TEE  SCHOOL  AND  THE  FARM. 

By    W.    J.    SUMMERBY. 

1.  The  War  and  the  School. 

One  of  the  newspapers  in  giving  a  notice  of  the  0.  E.  A.  pro- 
gramme stated  that  this  might  be  called  apparently  a  war  session, 
but  the  warlike  appearance  of  the  programme  was  merely  a  school- 
master's device,  the  common  device  of  seizing  upon  a  subject  of 
current  interest  and  making  use  of  it  to  draw^  attention  to  matters 
connected  with  his  school  work. 

The  absorbing  subject  of  the  war  seems  to  have  gathered  up  all 
subjects  of  naturally  weaker  interest,  and  to  have  drawn  them 
into  its  net.  In  fact  the  device  referred  to  is  one  used  by  the 
journalist  himself  in  his  ordinary  routine.  When  we  make  a  closer 
examination  of  our  bill  of  fare  we  find  it  is  really  ''Business  as 
usual."  The  war  itself  is  of  course — and  rightly  so — the  main 
business  of  the  Empire  at  the  present  moment,  and  to  ignore  it 
would  be  an  impossibility. 

The  March  number  of  the  educational  journal,  "The  School," 
edited  by  members  of  the  Faculty  of  Education  of  the  University 
of  Toronto,  is  a  "Special  War  Number."  When  I  first  saw  it  I 
felt  that  a  great  part  of  my  paper  was  really  a  work  of  superoga- 
tion,  for  the  editors  have  treated  the  subject  of  the  war  with  such 
a  wealth  of  detail  and  illustration  that  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired 
from  the  side  from  which  it  is  viewed.  The  editors  by  their  admir- 
able articles  in  this  "Special  War  Number"  have  placed  the  teach- 
ers of  the  Province — of  Canada  I  should  say— under  an  obliga- 
tion. It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  that  we  are  promised  a  continuation  of 
the  subject  in  the  April  number. 

Of  course,  it  is  in  the  sphere  of  Geography  and  History  that  the 
subject  of  the  war  falls  naturally,  and  it  is  in  connection  with 
these  two  subjects  that  it  will  be  most  largely  treated.  This  war 
is  a  subject  that  comes  to  the  home  and  the  hearth  of  every  Briton, 
and  the  wars  of  the  past  will  very  naturally  be  specially  dwelt  upon 
in  the  teaching.  The  ground  now  being  fought  over  has  been  the 
battle  ground  of  European  armies  from  time  immemorial.  Fam- 
iliar names  will  occur  at  every  stage,  and  the  teacher  will  have 
no  trouble  in  keeping  the  attention  of  his  class  when  the  name 
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happens  to  be  one  which  the  boy  reads  in  the  newspaper  or  may- 
hap hears  spoken  of  by  his  playmates,  as  that  of  the  place  from 
which  some  acquaintance  or  relative  writes. 

But  besides  these  two  subjects  of  History  and  Geography  which 
are  more  closely  related  to  the  subject  of  the  War,  other  subjects 
such  as  Literature  and  Composition  will  be  brought  in;  in  the 
study,  for  instance,  of  patriotic  poems;  with  criticisms  of  them; 
Biography  in  the  lives  of  national  heroes ;  Hygiene,  involving  first 
aid,  etc.,  and  Physical  Culture.  These  subjects  that  in  ordinary 
times  are  troublesome  and  liable  to  be  neglected,  will  take  on  an 
added  interest  when  shown  to  be  connected  with  the  very  life 
blood  of  the  nation. 

Most  important  of  all  will  be  the  moral  lessons  which  will  natur- 
ally and  inevitably  flow  from  discussions  by  teachers  and  pupils 
of  the  daily  events  of  the  war;  of  its  causes;  its  heroic  situations; 
such  as,  for  instance,  the  sublime  sacrifice  of  the  people  of  Belgium 
on  the  altar  of  freedom. 

Authorities  agree  that  the  aim  of  Education  should  be  the  forma- 
tion of  fine  character,  and  that  moral  instruction  is  best  given  by 
teaching  the  various  virtues  not  as  abstractions,  but  by  concrete 
examples  and  by  interesting  stories.  Hearing  constantly  about 
noble  actions,  the  pupils  learn  to  appreciate  noble  conduct.  The 
spirit  behind  the  instruction  is  the  spirit  of  service,  of  consecra- 
tion to  the  service  of  one's  country.  Such  teaching  will  "enlarge 
and  enrich  the  pupil's  spiritual  experience,  and  stimulate  healthy 
reaction  upon  it." 

2.  The  War  and  the  Farm. 

The  war  has  been  the  cause  of  the  Patriotism  and  Production 
movement  that  has  been  used  to  such  good  effect  in  increasing  the 
interest  in  everything  connected  with  farming.  This  movement 
has  no  doubt  had  a  beneficial  influence  upon  the  work  of  the 
Schools'  Division  of  the  Experimental  Union  of  the  Ontario  Agri- 
cultural College,  which  is  doing  such  fine  work  under  the  Director 
of  the  Division. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  practice  we  pay  too  little  attention  to 
physical  culture  in  our  education.  Vigorous  muscular  exercise  in 
the  open  air  is  necessary  for  the  development  of  the  vital  organs 
upon  which  health  depends.  A  competent  authority  tells  us  that 
''a  healthy  physical  growth  and  development  are,   during  child- 
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hood,  more  important  than  any  amount  of  learning."  We  are 
probably  on  the  retrograde  in  this  respect. 

In  the  early  days  of  Ontario  the  greater  part  of  the  children 
were  living  in  the  country.  They  all  had  "chores"  to  do;  all 
that  were  able  had  to  assist  in  the  labours  of  the  farm.  They  had 
an  opportunity  to  receive  physical  culture  on  nature's  plan  by 
working  practically  at  farm  operations.  Their  muscles  were 
developed  by  practical  work  in  nature  study.  A  supply  of  muscular 
energy  was  laid  up  for  future  calls  upon  the  child's  system. 

There  is  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  if  the  children  in  rural  schools 
spent  half  their  time  in  physical  exercise,  in  organized  play, 
manual  training,  gardening  and  farm  work  arid  nature  study, 
and  the  other  half  in  ordinary  school  studies,  they  would  receive 
a  better  education  for  country  life  than  they  do  at  present.  A 
child  with  such  a  training  would,  I  believe,  be  as  well  developed 
intellectually  as  he  is  with  the  present  system. 

A  teacher  at  a  training  school  said:  "Give  me  country  girls  for 
my  classes.  They  have  red  blood  and  will  not  balk."  Why  is 
the  town  girl  not  the  equal  of  the  country  girl?  You  notice  two 
reasons  are  given,  one  physical,  the  other  moral.  The  teacher 
referred  to  found  that  the  country  girl  would  endure  more  than 
the  town  girl,  that  she  was  stronger. 

And  why  should  she  not  balk?  Her  strength  was  one  reason, 
but  mainly  it  was  because  she  had  a  purpose  in  life.  She  had  a 
reason  for  attending  the  training  school.  The  other  girl  probably 
had  nothing  in  view;  had  not  to  think  of  earning  a  living;  was 
enervated  from  lack  of  sufficient  physical  exercise.  The  country 
girl's  parents,  it  may  be,  had  made  sacrifices  to  send  their  daugh- 
ter to  school  and  she  was  determined  to  repay  them  by  doing  the 
best  work  she  could. 
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By  Hon.  Sir  Geo.  E.  Foster,  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 

Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen, — I  do  not  know  but  that 
the  politic  thing  for  me  to  do  is  to  introduce  myself  to  you  as  one 
of  the  teaching  guild;  that  makes  us  all  brothers  and  sisters. 

My  first  school  was  taught  in  the  year — dare  I  say  it — 1863. 
Now,  no  mathematical  calculations,  please.  The  last  class  that  I 
taught  in  the  University  of  New  Brunswick  was  in  1878.  You 
can  apply  mathematics  to  that,  if  you  like.  And  since  that  time 
I  have  been  trying  to  teach  the  people  of  Canada,  here  and  there, 
to  be  good  citizens  and  incidentally  to  be  good  Conservatives.  I 
understand  and  sympathise  with  the  old  life  of  the  teachers  of 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  but  the  teachers  of  this  age  and  gen- 
eration are  so  far  ahead,  in  some  respects,  of  those  of  the  olden 
time,  and  the  methods  have  so  changed  and  the  studies  have  so 
multiplied  that  probably  I  would  find  myself  somewhat  of  a 
stranger  in  the  class-room  of  to-day.  But  I  subscribe  to  the 
sentiment  of  the  extract  read  by  the  President,  and  venture  the 
opinion  that  the  successful  teacher  of  my  time  and  the  successful 
teacher  of  any  time,  will  be  the  teacher  who  is  best  able  to  repre- 
sent in  the  concrete  the  abstract  truths  of  mind,  of  spirit,  of  char- 
acter and  conduct. 

Now,  I  am  the  invited  guest  as  a  speaker,  not  of  this  Teachers' 
Association,  but  of  the  society  indicated  by  that  formidable  col- 
lection of  alphabetical  names,  the  Janet  Carnochan  Chapter,  Im- 
perial Order,  Daughters  of  the  Empire.  And  I  was  foolish 
enough  not  to  stipulate  with  the  Daughters  of  the  Empire  that  I 
should  choose  my  own  subject — and  behold  they  did  choose  for 
me  a  cracker- jack  of  a  subject.  If  it  had  been  some  matter  of 
finance  or  commerce,  or  even  patriotism  and  protection,  or  that 
altogether  new  subject,  the  war — ^why,  I  should  have  got  along 
easily  and  without  very  much  trouble;  but  ** Women  as  Empire 
Builders,"  that  is  a  problem,  and  I  do  not  know  just  how  I  can 
attack  it  with  any  kind  of  success. 

I  suppose  it  is  a  proper  thing,  when  using  the  word  "builders" 
in  that  connection,  to  allow  some  elasticity  in  its  meaning.  We 
will  all  agree  that  the  builder  of  a  Nation  or  an  Empire  has  differ- 
ent material  to  work  with  than  that  used  generally  by  builders. 
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And  yet  I  think  it  is  quite  true  that  no  matter  what  material  a 
builder  uses  he  must  always  study  his  material,  and  accommodate 
himself  to  his  material.  The  material  says: — ''I  am  wood.  You 
can  use  me,  but  you  can  only  use  me  to  advantage  in  a  certain 
way.  Study  that  way."  Or  it  says: — "I  am  iron,  but  you  can 
only  use  me  in  a  certain  way,  and  it  will  be  to  your  advantage  to 
study  me,  and  to  find  out  the  best  way  to  co-operate  with  me." 
And  so  with  everything  else.  And  when  we  come  to  Builders  of 
Empire,  they  deal  with  material  which  is  different  from  wood  and 
iron  or  stone,  or  anything  inanimate.  We  do  not  build  up  men 
and  women,  citizens,  communities  or  nations  and  empires  on  the 
same  plan  followed  in  constructive  work  in  which  inanimate 
material  is  the  substance  used. 

That  much  to  make  my  subject  a  little  easier. 

My  next  task  is  to  try  and  define  the  word  Nation  or  Empire. 
You  see  I  am  taking  my  tasks  on  the  line  of  least  resistance.  I 
will  have  by  and  by  to  define  woman — and  I  want  to  try  how 
successfully  I  get  along  with  the  Empire  first  before  I  make  that 
effort. 

But  it  is  a  good  thing  for  us  once  in  a  while  to  try  and  expand 
the  Empire  or  the  Nation  from  the  abstract  into  the  concrete,  and, 
as  it  were,  to  visualize  it  and  get  an  idea,  a  somewhat  adequate 
idea  of  what  complex  factors  are  included  in  the  term  and  in  the 
conception  of  Nation  or  of  Empire.  It  is  not  a  mere  name.  It  is 
not  an  abstraction  simply.  I  like  to  think  of  it  as  a  real,  live 
entity.  And  it  does  not  require  a  very  great  deal  of  imagination 
to  make  it  possible  for  one  to  so  think  of  it. 

There  is  the  flag  which  symbolizes  the  Empire,  which  floats  in 
the  ambient  air;  a  thing  of  silk,  but  which  conveys  to  the  heart 
and  mind,  all  that  one  learns  of  the  history  of  the  Empire  from 
the  earliest  time  to  the  present;  embodies  in  it  all  the  achieve- 
ments of  Empire;  the  principles  for  which  it  stands  and  the  ideals 
which  it  pursues.  There  is  then  the  King  or  Emperor  of  our 
nation,  who  is  its  personal  symbol.  There  is  next  the  Government 
of  a  Nation  or  an  Empire,  which  is  limited,  and  derives  authority 
from  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  enacted  under  the  different 
systems  and  forms  by  which  they  reach  the  statute  book  and  become 
effective.  Xhere  are  also  the  great  activities  in  a  Nation  or  an 
Empire;  activities  material,  activities  intellectual,  activities  moral 
and  spiritual.  And  in  connection  with  these  are  the  millions  of 
human  units  which  vivify  and  vitalize  all  those  activities,  which 
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embody  their  ideals  and  their  purposes,  and  work  them  out.  There 
is  in  addition  to  that  the  many  large  operations  and  functions  of  a 
nation  which  carry  beyond  what  an  individual  or  a  corporation 
of  individuals  can  possibly  do.  The  great  lines  of  communications 
before  which  the  individual  quails  in  utter  impotence,  but  which 
the  Nation  carries  out  to  perfection:  the  postal  system,  the  great 
telegraph  system,  great  cable  systems,  the  great  wireless  systems, 
all  the  methods  and  means  by  which  communications  are  carried 
on  throughout  the  Empire  or  throughout  the  Nation; — this,  too,  is 
one  of  the  attributes  and  work  of  nationality  or  of  Empire.  Then 
there  is  the  system  of  protection  and  defence  of  all  the  units  that 
go  to  make  up  the  Nation, — protection  inside  the  country  itself  so 
that  liberty  and  happiness  may  be  guaranteed  to  the  individual, 
and  defence  against  outside  menace  or  enemies  so  that  the  Empire 
or  Nation,  as  a  whole,  may  be  free  to  pursue  its  own  life. 

Then  there  are  associations  which  gather  about  a  nation  which 
do  not  inhere  solely  to  the  individual — associations,  traditions,  his- 
tory, literature,  poetry,  song,  art,  that  enrich,  beautify  and  vivify 
the  Nation  and  the  Empire.  In  this  heritage  each  unit  or  individual 
has  his  share.  They  are  his  inheritance.  They  come  down  from 
the  past  in  certain  perfection,  they  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the 
generation  as  it  passes  and  are  transmitted  on  again  enlarged  and 
enriched  to  the  future.  The  trust  that  we  have  had  in  them  having 
been  performed  devolves  upon  the  generation  that  succeeds.  It  is 
wonderful  how  the  individual  and  the  nation  act  and  react  on 
each  other.  The  Nation  may  be  said  to  be  a  composite  of  all  the 
individuals  which  form  its  citizenship.  Its  national  characteristics 
are  different  from  the  characteristics  of  any  individual,  but  they 
are  all  derived  from  characteristics  of  the  individuals  that  make 
up  a  nation. 

Each  individual  has  his  line  of  action,  his  work  in  life.  So  there 
is  also  a  national  line  of  action  and  national  work  that  only  the 
Nation  can  perform.  Stimulus  and  ideal  come  back  from  the  Nation, 
and  impel  and  attract  the  individual.  Strength  and  direction  and 
purpose  emanate  from  the  individual  and  find  themselves  extended 
and  absorbed  into  the  Nation  and  grade  up  in  some  form  or  other, 
into  national  spirit,  national  purpose  and  national  life. 

Now,  I  leave  with  you  these  few  crude  thoughts,  without  further 
elaboration,  because  you  are  teachers,  and  as  an  outline  lesson,  if 
it  be  a  lesson  at  all.  You  understand  what  that  is,  and  you  are 
quite  able  to  fill  in  the  details  for  yourselves.     Carry  them  further, 
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and  you  will  come  to  the  conclusion  in  the  end  that  a  nation  is  a 
great  living,  vital  entity.  It  has  body  and  mind  and  soul.  There 
is  a  national  body  as  well  as  an  individual  body;  a  national  mind 
as  well  as  an  individual  mind;  a  national  soul  as  well  as  an  in- 
dividual soul.  A  splendid  body  which  fills  the  geographical  spaces  of 
the  Nation  or  Empire,  waking,  sleeping,  marching,  working,  in  won- 
drous might  and  effectiveness.  There  is  a  national  mind,  stronger, 
wider  than  the  individual  mind,  not  narrowed  by  its  limitations — a 
mind  which  is  strong  and  broad,  and  deals  with  great  and  large 
things,  thinking  its  own  thoughts,  dreaming  its  own  dreams  and  see- 
ing its  own  visions.  And  there  is  a  national  soul,  away  from  which 
the  pettiness  that  clogs  the  individual  soul  has  vanished,  which 
lives  in  larger  spaces  and  attains  higher  elevations  and  has  greater 
vision.  And  so  we  arrive  at  the  conception  of  a  Nation  or  an 
Empire  as  an  entity,  living,  vivified,  which  has  a  purpose  of  its 
own,  a  mind  of  its  own,  a  soul  of  its  own,  which,  though  genera- 
tions of  the  individuals  that  constitute  it  succeed  each  other  in 
long  procession,  yet  never  itself  passes  away,  or  need  never  pass 
away,  but  continues  on  from  plane  to  higher  plane,  and  may  be 
immortal. 

Now,  if  you  wish  to  pass  from  the  national  into  the  imperial, 
from  the  Nation  to  the  Empire,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  enlarge  the 
canvas  and  to  paint  in  the  larger  constituents.  This  Canadian 
Nation  is  made  up  of  French  and  Britons,  and  smaller  parts  of 
other  nationalities.  But  this  Nation  of  ours  is  not  British  and 
is  not  French;  it  is  a  Canadian  Nation,  which  has  in  it  elements 
from  all  the  constituent  races  which  compose  the  units  of  the 
Nation.  And  it  has,  therefore,  a  composite  quality,  differing  from 
the  quality  of  any  individual,  peculiar  to  itself  and  to  itself  alone. 

So,  for  the  Empire,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  enlarge  the  canvas, 
and  paint  in  the  other  national  constituents,  for  the  Empire  is 
made  up  of  many  nationalities.  And  just  here,  let  me  say,  there 
is  no  Empire  that  ever  has  been,  and  none  now  in  the  wide  world, 
which  is  like  our  Empire.  Our  Empire  is  made  up  of  so  many 
nationalities,  so  widely  distributed,  so  diverse  in  origin,  so  differ- 
ent in  culture,  in  cast  of  mind,  in  temper  and  quality  of  soul, 
that  it  stands  unique  in  the  history  of  the  world.  And  these 
nationalities  act  and  react  on  one  another,  and  by  that  wonderful 
chemistry — which  no  man  can  explain,  the  attributes  and  qualities 
of  every  part  of  that  Empire  to  a  certain  extent  permeate  and 
influence  every  other  part.     Great  Britain,  itself,  is  different  be- 
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cause  India  is  a  part  of  the  Empire  and  afi£ects  it.  Canada  is  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  otherwise  would  be,  because  South  Africa  and 
New  Zealand  and  Australia  are  with  it  parts  of  the  Empire.  And 
the  current  that  flows  from  one  to  the  other,  the  subtle  influence 
which  spread  and  permeates,  has  its  effect  from  every  part  of  the 
Empire  on  every  other  part  of  the  Empire.  And  the  Empire 
itself  is  an  entity,  vivifled,  has  a  body  of  its  own,  a  mind  of  its 
own  and  a  soul  of  its  own.  So  much  then  for  the  Empire.  I  have 
had  my  try  at  that,  and  now  for  the  next. 

And  that  next  task  is  to  define  woman,  and  what  a  task.  Sweet, 
attractive,  elusive,  contradictory — if  there  are  any  other  adjec- 
tives of  mysterious  meaning  in  the  vocabulary  just  add  them  all 
in  the  vain  endeavour  to  describe  what  woman  is.  But  I  am  not 
going  to  go  very  closely  into  definition.  I  am  going  to  say  what 
I  believe,  and  that  is,  that  the  quality  of  woman  is  differentiated 
in  very  important  particulars  from  that  of  man.  Woman  has  the 
five  senses,  as  has  man.  They  see  and  hear  and  speak  in  the  same 
way.  There  are  most  important  particulars  in  which  woman  and 
man  as  human  beings  are  not  greatly  differentiated.  But  there 
arQ  other  respects  in  which  there  was  a  difference  from  the  first, 
there  is  a  difference  to-day,  and  I  hope  there  will  always  be  a 
difference,— in  quality  of  mind  and  soul,  and  temperament. 

I  wonder  if  I  would  be  very  audacious  if  I  were  to  try  and  give 
you  three  or  four  of  what  I  think  are  the  distinguishing  character- 
istics of  woman  or  of  woman  power.  First,  that  though  women 
taken  as  units  differ  from  each  other,  as  probably  some  of  you 
people  know,  yet,  taken  in  the  main  woman  has  a  keener  and 
deeper  spiritual  sense  and  nature  than  man  has.  You  can  take 
that  and  think  over  it  for  a  little  while,  and  you  can  agree  with 
me  or  not,  just  as  you  please.  The  next  is,  that  woman  has  a 
quicker,  more  sensitive  conscience  than  man.  In  the  third  place, 
that  woman  has  a  gentler,  sweeter  quality  of  humanness — if  there 
is  such  a  word — than  man  has.  And  fourthly,  woman  has  a 
greater  capacity  of  deep  and  self-sacrificing  love  than  man  possesses. 
And  the  last  that  I  shall  venture  to  bring  forward  as  a  distinguish- 
ing characteristic  is  that  woman  has  an  inborn,  inextinguishable 
instinct  for  home — and  that  I  consider  to  be  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinctive. Think  these  over  and  see  whether  or  not  you  cannot  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  these  are  the  great  distinguishing  character- 
istics of  woman  power  that  typify  her,  that  dominate  and  beautify 
and  strengthen  the  womanhood  of  this  and  of  all  ages. 
6 
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Now,  if  these  qualities  that  I  have  attributed  to  womanhood — 
be  true — it  is  evident  that  instilled  in  the  national  and  im- 
perial life  of  the  world  they  are  as  salt  and  savor  and  beget  a 
spirit  without  which  the  civilization  of  Nation  or  Empire  would  be 
sadly  lacking.  Here  is  where  I  make  my  first  deduction,  that 
woman  power  is  one  of  the  subtlest  and  most  powerful  instrument- 
alities in  making  nationality  and  building  Empire,  and  that  it 
ought  to  be  encouraged  and  utilized  to  the  very  fullest. 

To  go  on  rapidly,  what  is  the  sphere  in  which  woman  power  can 
do  its  best  work  towards  the  upbuilding  of  the  Nation  or  the  Em- 
pire? It  occurs  to  everyone  at  once,  the  chosen  place  is  in  the 
home.  The  home  is  the  cradle  of  the  nation.  There  the  child 
which  is  to  become  the  future  citizen  is  borp.  There  he  is  nurtured. 
There  tendencies  are  imparted  and  habits  strengthened  which  will 
persist  through  all  the  years  of  his  life.  The  child  is  born  to  the 
home  with  inherited  physique,  temperament  and  natural  endow- 
ments, but  during  the  extended  years  of  nurture  after  birth,  the 
processes  of  body,  mind  and  soul  respond  to  home  influences, 
undergo  expansion,  are  opened  up,  warmed,  as  it  were,  by  the  sun- 
light of  tender  care  and  loving  suggestion  until  they  burst  ii;xto 
youthful  bloom,  and  the  rich  promise  of  coming  fruitage.  That  is 
the  sacred  and  beautiful  and  infinitely  precious  mission  of  the 
model  home.  If  the  atmosphere  is  what  it  should  be,  no  other 
atmosphere  is  so  well  adapted  to  the  expansion  and  growth  of  the 
natural  endowments  of  the  child.  There  evil  tendencies  are 
repressed,  good  tendencies  are  imparted,  conduct  is  taught,  and 
ideals  are  impressed  upon  the  child's  mind.  Imitation  at  first, 
the  attractive  drawings  of  story  and  song,  the  slow  but  effective 
distillation  of  affection  and  example,  and  then  the  positive  teach- 
ing of  conduct, — all  these  in  multiplied  frequency  constitute  the 
processes  that  take  place  in  the  home. 

In  the  home,  the  mother,  the  woman,  is  the  predominating  fac- 
tor and — sooth  to  say — is  becoming  more  predominant  as  the  world 
grows  more  complex  and  exacting.  For  civilization  has  its  disad- 
vantages as  well  as  its  advantages. 

I  remember  once  visiting  a  friend  of  mine  in  the  city  of  Chicago, 
a  man  of  a  very  large  business,  a  most  excellent  type  of  man.  He 
lived  in  one  of  the  Great  Parks,  and  I  spent  some  little  time  at 
his  home.  His  business  was  situated  about  six  miles  away  from 
his  home.  To  get  to  his  business  and  to  control  it  he  left  his  home 
at  five  o'clock  each  morning  before  the  children  were  awake.     He 
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got  back  to  his  home  at  nine  or  ten  o'clock  at  night,  after  the 
children  were  asleep.  The  mother,  in  that  case,  had  the  almost 
total  care  of  the  children,  the  father  was  the  casual  Visitor.  That 
is  an  extreme  case,  but  it  illustrates  a  growing  condition  of  civiliza- 
tion in  our  towns  and  cities  more  particularly.  The  man  is  more 
and  more  taken  out  from  the  home,  his  business  absorbs  him,  and 
more  and  more  the  work  of  bringing  up  the  child  and  training  it 
in  the  initial  stages  of  citizenship  is  becoming  the  work  of  the 
woman  of  the  home. 

Now,  does  it  not  strike  you  that  the  conduct  of  this  immense 
nursery  of  citizenship,  nationality,  and  Empire,  is  about  the  most 
important  business  in  the  wide  world  to-day?  And  yet,  would  I 
be  going  too  far  if  I  were  to  say  that  the  business  of  home-making 
and  keeping  is  entered  into  with  the  least  thought  and  the  least 
preparation  of  any  other  business  of  importance  in  the  wide  world. 
Your  carpenter  who  builds  your  home  is  not  engaged  or  paid  until 
he  has  passed  his  apprenticeship,  and  made  himself  an  approved 
workman.  The  decorator  who  decorates  your  home  must  spend 
many  years  in  learning  how  to  do  it.  And  so  with  all  the  trades 
and  professions  of  life. 

But  alas !  and  alack !  In  so  many  cases,  the  business  of  home- 
making  is  not  well  prepared  for,  or  is  not  prepared  for  at  all,  and 
is  entered  upon  with  little  thought  or  care  for  fitness.  Wonderful 
indeed,  that  under  this  lack  of  preparation  the  homes  of  this  coun- 
try are  the  good  homes  they  are  on  the  wide  average.  And  won- 
derful that  through  them  and  out  from  them  there  has  passed  so 
fine  an  average  citizenship  which  has  proved  its  quality  and  work 
from  the  earliest  times  of  our  history,  and  is  not  found  lacking  in 
this  supreme  hour  of  trial.  But  that  is  no  reason  that  there  should 
not  be  more  thought,  more  care,  more  preparation  for  the  work 
and  business  of  home-making  and  home  maintaining. 

The  next  field  in  which  woman's  power  for  Nation  and  Empire 
building  is  particularly  appropriate  and  particularly  important, 
is  in  the  school.  Now  a  thought  strikes  me,  and  it  is  this.  No 
man  who  dislocates  himself  from  other  men  or  pursues  a  calling 
which  he  dislocates  from  other  callings  stands  where  he  should  or 
where  he  can  do  his  best  work.  A  man  must  co-relate  his  life  to 
the  lives  of  those  about  him.  He  must  co-relate  his  work  to  the 
work  about  him.  And  so  the  home  with  all  its  pleasure,  its  joy, 
its  peace,  its  security,  and  all  the  important  functions  which  it 
performs,  will  not  fulfill  its  mission  as  it  should  unless  it  co-relates 
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itself  with  the  Nation,  of  which  the  home  is  a  unit  and  for  which 
it  breeds  and  prepares  its  citizens.  And  the  school  is  to  be  doubly 
co-related,  first  to  the  home,  of  which  it  is  a  sort  of  continuation 
class,  and  secondly,  to  the  Nation  for  whose  citizens  it  is  the  train- 
ing ground.  And  so,  teachers,  you  are  to  be  more  than  teachers  if 
you  do  your  work  at  the  best.  You  take  what  the  home  has  pre- 
pared, through  father,  mother  and  all  home  influences.  The  home 
is  unable  to  provide  the  care  and  training  beyond  a  certain  point, 
many  are  absolutely  impotent  to  carry  it  on  to  any  extent.  The 
school  comes  in  and  takes  the  place  of  the  home,  and  the  teacher, 
to  do  his  best  work,  must  assume  measurably  the  place  of  the 
mother  and  father  while  the  child  is  in  the  school  and  under  tui- 
tion. That  idea  must  be  kept  clear, — that  we  teachers  are  not 
simply  to  teach  the  children,  but  we  are  to  father  them  and  mother 
them,  with  all  that  tender  solicitude  and  attention  to  temperament, 
that  the  mother  and  the  father  should  show.  That  helps  us  to 
receive  the  child  into  the  school,  study  it,  get  its  sympathy,  as  well 
as  take  charge  of  its  mental  processes,  and  so  do  our  best  work 
as  teachers  in  the  school. 

Now  woman's  place  in  the  school  is  predominant,  and  is  grow- 
ing more  and  more  so.  In  my  time,  the  school  teacher  was  as 
often  a  man  as  a  woman.  They  were  about  equally  divided;  per- 
haps with  a  preponderance  of  the  male  sex,  in  the  Province  of  New 
Brunswick-  when  I  was  a  teacher  there.  But  at  this  time  I  doubt 
if  I  would  be  beyond  the  mark,  if  I  were  to  say  that  the  teaching 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  is  probably  up  to  75  or  80  per  cent. 
in  charge  of  women  rather  than  men.  So  that  under  the  present 
system  and  demands  of  civilization,  our  schools  are  passing  more 
and  more  into  the  hands  of  the  women  of  the  country.  Therefore 
the  power  and  influence  of  woman  is  predominant  in  the  schools 
of  the  country,  that  second  training  place  of  the  citizen,  in  which 
he  is  further  furnished  and  fashioned  in  conduct  and  ideal  and 
aspiration,  for  the  part  he  has  to  play  as  a  citizen  of  the  Nation 
and  Empire.  What  a  noble  calling,  but  how  seriously  and  responsi- 
ble as  well.  No  man,  no  woman  who  understands  just  what  it  is, 
or  nearly  what  it  is,  can  ever  approach  this  work  in  any  other 
than  a  serious  and  careful  state  of  mind.  What  is  confided  to  his 
care?  That  wonderful  organization,  the  human  body,  in  all  its 
freshness  and  vigour,  that  still  more  wonderful  microcosm  of 
mind  where  thought  dwells,  the  soul  of  passion  and  feeling  that 
will  never  die,  boys  and  girls  triply  endowed  that  are  to  be  the 
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future  pride,  power  and  strength  of  the  Nation  in  which  we  live. 
Am  I  a  workman  properly  certified  to  that  work?  This  question 
causes  us  to  think  and  think  deeply,  and  puts  us  upon  our  mettle 
as  teachers  to  do  the  work  committed  to  us,  first,  as  relates  to  the 
home,  and  second,  as  relates  to  the  Nation. 

There  is  another  sphere  in  which  woman  power  tends  mightily 
towards  the  upbuilding  of  the  Nation  or  Empire,  and  that  is  in 
society.    Man  is  a  social  creature.    Communication  and  intercourse 
are  absolutely  necessary,  and  are  always  sought,  and  will  be  of 
grades  and  kinds  innumerable  and  diverse.    Some  will  be  ennobling 
altogether,   some  will   be   altogether   deteriorating,    and   some   an 
happy  or  unhappy  mixture  of  the  two,  whichever  way  you  may 
view  it.    But  in  all  social  work,  and  intercourse,  and  in  all  social 
gatherings  in  what  we  call  society, — what  w^e  chiefly  mean  when  we 
use  the  word  "society," — there,  again,  woman  is  the  predominant 
factor.    And  what  a  mechanism  society  is  after  all !    What  a  com- 
plete clearing  house  it  is  of  the  ideas  and  sentiments  and  feelings 
and  ambitions  and  aspirations  of  the  people  who  compose  it!    We 
talk  with  each  other.     An  idea  flashes  into  our  mind,  an  impulse 
into  our  heart.    We  are  passing  out  mental  and  spiritual  currency 
as  we  meet  each  other  in  society,  and  converse  and  look  into  each 
other 's  faces ;  we  are  clearing  from  one  to  the  other  our  experience, 
our  thought,  and  our  sentiment.    We  are  making  common  property 
the  ideas  that  originate  in  each  unit,  and  so  society  becomes  a 
clearing  house  in    every   sense  of    the    word.     Impulses  are  born, 
attachments  are  formed,  friendships  are  made,  ideas  are  launched, 
ideals  are  gathered  and  caught  in  this  intercourse  of  man  and 
woman  in  the  social  area.    And  in  all  these  the  woman  power,  the 
woman  factor,  is  the  predominating  element.     If  it  is  pure  and 
strong  and  good  the  world,  the  Nation,  the  Empire  is  made  better 
in  its  citizenship,  in  mind  and  soul  and  thought  action.     If  it  is 
the  opposite  a  deteriorating  effect  takes  place.     So  that  you  who 
go  into  society  and  attend  committees  and  talk  and  chat  with  your 
neighbours  and  attend  little  club  meetings  and  social  gatherings  of 
different  kinds,  you  are  enjoying  yourself  in  society.     But  along 
with  that  as  you  pass  and  repass  and  gather  from  your  neighbour 
and  give  to  your  neighbour,  it  is  well  if  you  would  always  keep 
the  idea  that  this  is  a  means  to  an  end,  a  great  and  unselfish  end.  It 
is  a  means  to  elevate  citizenship,  to  broaden  it,  to  strengthen  it,  and 
to  make  our  country  better,  because  of  this   social  intercourse. 
Read  the  history  af  the  decadent,  the  passing  and  passed  nations 
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of  the  world,  and  what  is  the  lesson  you  learn?  That  as  social 
morals  deteriorate  national  greatness  begins  to  decline,  that  woman 
is  the  guardian  and  touchstone  of  social  morality,  and  that  so  long 
as  she  holds  the  torch  of  purity  aloft,  society  fulfils  its  fine  and 
lofty  purpose,  and  ensures  a  tense  and  strong  moral  fibre  in  the 
nation  by  virtue  of  which  it  endures  and  advances. 

Leaving  that  I  come  to  the  last  point,  and  no  doubt  you  are  all 
glad  it  is  the  last.  (Cries:  "No,  no.")  And  I  approach  this  with 
a  great  deal  of  hesitation.  Perhaps  the  newspaper  reporters  better 
not  take  it  down  at  all.    Let  us  keep  it  a  secret  amongst  ourselves. 

Woman  may  help  to  upbuild  the  Nation  and  the  Empire  in  the 
sphere  of  public  life.  It  is  all  out  now!  So  far,  I  have  had  you 
good  ladies  with  me,  everyone  without  exception.  A  speaker  can 
tell  when  his  audience  is  with  him.  Up  to  this  you  have  all  been 
on  my  side ;  you  have  said  to  every  point  I  have  made,  ' '  Yes,  that 
is  about  right;  we  agree  with  the  speaker  in  that."  Now  we  come 
to  a  place  where  some  of  us  must  part.  Partings  are  always  so 
sad!  All  of  you  say: — ''Thus  far  as  to  the  home,  the  school, 
society,  you  are  right.  We  are  with  you."  But  when  I  say: — 
''How  would  it  do  to  carry  it  a  little  further?"  a  number  of  you 
— I  hope  not  a  majority — majr  say,  ' '  We  stop  there.  Thus  far  we 
can  go  but  no  further."  I  am  not  a  propagandist  to-night,  and 
it  will  not  break  my  heart  if  I  do  not  carry  all  the  ladies  with  me 
on  this  point.  In  fact,  I  have  not  yet  told  you  what  I  think  about 
it  myself.     But  let  us  think  around  it  and  look  into  it  for  a  bit. 

Public  life  and  public  action,  what  does  it  mean?  You  all 
remember  the  Old  Testament  incident  of  the  Israelites.  Now,  I 
shall  have  to  be  very  careful  for  fear  I  make  a  mis-step  in  my 
biblical  allusion,  but  anyway  the  gist  of  the  incident  is  this  :— 

At  a  certain  time  the  Israelites  were  building  something — a  city 
or  wall,  and  they  built  it  under  conditions  that  necessitated  bear- 
ing trowel  in  one  hand  and  a  sword  in  the  other.  Now  that  gives 
us  a  lesson.  What  in  the  wide  world  is  the  use  of  building  a  thing 
if  you  let  some  fellow  come  up  the  next  moment  and  destroy  it? 
Is  it  not  just  as  much  the  duty  of.  a  man  to  protect  what  he  builds, 
if  it  is  good,  as  it  is  to  build  it?  Construction  and  protection  go 
together,  and  are  inherent  in  the  motive  of  all  work.  A  man  goes 
out  to  cultivate  cabbages.  He  tills  the  soil  and  bears  plant  food 
so  as  to  make  his  cabbages  grow.     But  while  he  has  food  in  one 
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hand  for  the  cabbages  he  has  poison  in  the  other  for  the  slug. 
And  he  will  not  get  far,  however  much  he  may  till  his  soil  and 
feed  his  cabbages,  unless  he  destroys  the  slugs  that  otherwise 
would  destroy  them.  The  orchardist  looks  tenderly  after  his  fruit 
trees,  sees  that  the  soil  conditions  are  right,  moisture  conditions 
are  right,  pruning  right,  everything  right  that  is  necessary  to 
induce  fruit  bearing.  Along  comes  the  scale.  He  is  surely  a  pretty 
blind  kind  of  an  orchardist  if  he  does  not  turn  in  and  destroy  the 
scale  if  it  is  within  his  power  to  do  so.  These  illustrations  teach 
us  that  if  anything  is  worth  building  it  is  worth  protecting  after 
it  is  built,  and  that  the  duty  of  man  is  not  quite  ended  when  he 
essays  a  structure  and  says,  How  strong  and  safe  and  beautiful  that 
is,  if  he  then  thinks  his  whole  duty  is  ended  and  allows  the  de- 
predator and  destroyer  to  deface  and  demolish  that  into  which  he 
has  put  his  best  effort.  Now,  public  life  is  not  either  a  mysterious 
or  an  awful  thing.  It  is  not  all  "boots  and  binoculars"  by  any 
means !  There  are  other  things  besides  these.  Public  life  is  one 
of  God's  given  methods  for  preserving  what  is  constructed,  so  far 
as  it  is  good,  and  for  adding  to  it  and  expanding  and  making  it 
more  strong  and  more  useful  and  more  beautiful.  It  is  equally 
a  method  by  which  the  good  is  conserved  and  evil  diminished.  As 
I  said,  they  must  be  co-related — construction  and  preservation. 

Is  there  anything  that  the  Dominion  of  Canada  to-day  ought  to 
look  to  with  greater  solicitude  and  assiduity  in  the  material  sense 
than  this  one  thing?  Stop  wasting  in  Canada!  Canada,  if  she' 
would  stop  her  material  waste  for  ten  years,  would  be  the  richest 
country  in  the  wide-world.  The  health  of  the  bodj^  is  a  fine  thing, 
and  so  men  and  women  say: — ''Let  us  have  sanitary  conditions." 
Moral  health  is  an  infinitely  greater  thing.  Let  men  and  women 
say  equally,  We  must  have  moral  health  conditions.  How,  after 
you  have  trained  up  the  boy  and  girl  in  your  home,  how  do  you 
ensure  that  so  far  as  effort  can  go  his  bodily  health  shall  not  be 
contaminated  or  destroyed?  Why,  by  securing  sanitary  conditions 
in  your  village,  your  town,  or  your  city.^  The  city  fathers  are  to 
look  after  it,  but  if  the  city  fathers  do  not  look  after  it,  or  do  not 
look  after  it  well,  why  should  not  the  city  mothers  take  a  hand,  too? 
Moral  health  is  infinitely  higher  and  more  important  than  bodily 
health.  If  the  city  fathers  do  not  look  after  it  that  the  sanitary 
conditions  in  morals  is  as  good  as  it  can  be  made,  why  not  the  city 
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mothers  take  a  hand  in  it  ?  I  put  the  question  to  you !  You  can- 
not escape  it!  If  you  are  consistent,  if  your  heart  is  in  it,  you 
have  got  to  do  it  or  bear  the  responsibility.  How  to  do  it,  it  is  a 
thing  of  good  sense  to  determine.  I  would  not  advise  you  all  to  put 
hammers  under  your  cloaks  and  walk  up  and  down  Yonge  Street 
and  smash  the  plate  glass  windows.  That  is  going  a  long  way !  Or 
to  pour  corrosives  in  the  post  office  boxes  to  destroy  the  people's  let- 
ters. That  is  one  way.  But  there  is  a  sane  way  of  gradual  ap- 
proach, and  insistence,  a  womanly  way,  in  which  every  woman  can 
take  her  part  to  keep  good  that  which  she  has  helped  to  make 
good;  to  keep  safe  that  which  she  has  helped  to  create.  And  so, 
I  leave  it  to  you !  Think  it  over  and  act  on  your  own  judgment, 
but  be  sure  that  you  do  not  evade  the  obligation  which  careful 
thought  and  prayerful  purpose  places  upon  you. 

I  cannot  close  this  address  without  one  word  regarding  women 
as  maintainers  of  the  Empire  by  defence  and  protection.  History 
has  peeping  out  from  its  recesses,  dim  and  misty  in  many  cases, 
illustrious  examples  of  illustrious  womanhood  in  every  walk  of  life, 
in  every  line  of  endeavour.  This  Twentieth  Century  is  not  behind 
any  century  that  has  proceeded  it  in  the  long  line  of  centuries  in 
that  respect.  When  defence  of  the  Empire  is  called  for,  whom 
does  it  strike  with  the  greatest  force?  In  whose  heart  does  the 
iron  pierce  most  deeply?  It  is  the  mother  who  gives  her  son,  and 
lays  him  as  a  willing  sacrifice  in  tears  and  prayer  on  the  altar  of 
his  country,  if  need  be.  Her  contribution!  and  what  a  contribu- 
tion it  is  for  the  preservation  and  conservation  of  the  homes,  and 
liberties  and  rights  of  the  country  which  she  loves.  Women  to- 
day in  Canada,  and  in  Britain,  in  Belgium  and  Russia,  in  all 
these  countries  which  are  caught  in  the  grip  of  war,  women  to- 
day are  the  ones  who  suffer  most  in  the  first  sacrifice,  and  most  in 
the  disastrous  consequences  which  follow  upon  the  war.  And  the 
women  of  Canada  by  their  generous  personal  self-sacrifice,  their 
deep  sympathy  and  care  for  the  sufferers  from  war,  by  their  work 
in  Red  Cross  and  patriotic  movements,  are  passing  through  a 
discipline  of  self-denial  which  is  making  better  women  and  better 
men  of  us  all. 

We  are  learning  a  lesson  that  could  be  taught  by  nothing  else 
than  a  war,  the  lesson  of  the  futility  and  triviality  of  ten  thousand 
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things  that  heretofore  we  thought  to  be  important,  and  that  have 
bulked  large  in  our  eyes,  but  which  to-day  are  as  nothing  in  the 
face  of  the  eternal  verities  of  personal  freedom,  of  national 
existence  and  the  world's  liberties. 

Woman  can  upbuild  the  Empire.  She  must  also  defend  it! 
For  who  has  greater  stake  in  the  Empire,  in  the  Nation,  and  in  its 
life,  than  woman?  And  she  defends  it  by  giving  her  best  and 
dearest,  in  silence  and  in  comparative  inaction.  For  while  war 
summons  men  to  the  ranks,  gives  to  all  the  excitement  and  activity 
of  conflict,  and  to  many  the  merciful  oblivion  of  all  after  conse- 
quences, woman  is  left  in  comparative  inactivity,  torn  between 
fear  and  hope,  keeping  lonely  vigil  in  broken  homes,  by  firesides 
from  whose  circles  her  loved  ones  have  been  swept  by  the  wild 
whirlwind  of  war.  And  so  it  is  that  woman  in  the  defence  of 
liberty  and  freedom  of  country  suffers  most,  and  suffers  most 
bravely. 

Many  of  our  friends  have  already  crossed  the  sea,  many  more 
are  on  the  way.  Mothers  have  sons  and  husbands,  and  sisters  have 
brothers  and  sweethearts  at  the  far  off  Front — we  all  watch  their 
fortunes  and  follow  them  with  our  prayers.  There  will  be  ample 
need  of  patience,  of  fortitude  and  courage  for  the  long  months 
ahead.  But  sometime,  for  many  patient  and  suffering  ones  the 
menace  will  be  lifted,  the  danger  will  be  passed,  liberty  and 
freedom  in  our  Empire  will  be  vindicated  and  maintained,  and 
the  long  expected  ones  will  come  back  bearing  honourable  wounds 
and  the  tokens  of  victory.  We  shall  welcome  them  with  flying 
banners  and  honour  them  as  our  living  heroes.  For  many  other 
waiting  and  suffering  ones  there  will  remain  only  the  sad  proud 
memories  of  the  dead  heroes  who  lie  in  lonely  graves,  on  the  far 
off  European  plains,  whose  splendid  courage  and  willing  sacrifice 
made  victory  possible  and  freedom  safe. 

Honour  for  the  living,  veneration  for  the  dead,  who  fought  for 
Freedom  and  Empire  on  the  ensanguined  fields  of  this  greatest  of 
all  world  wars,  and  honour  and  deathless  veneration  for  the  mothers, 
wives  and  sisters  of  these  heroic  men  who  gave  them  up  for  so 
sacred  a  cause. 

Once  again  in  the  wonderful  story  of  human  progress  it  has 
been  given  to  men  and  women  of  a  present  generation  to  pay  its 
debt  to  the  past  by  vindicating  anew  the  dear  bought  liberties, 
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bequeathed  to  it,  and  in  turn  transmitting  them  to  the  future,  hal- 
lowed by  their  own  sacrifices  and  sufferings.  Once  again  the  world 
is  privileged  to  realize  that  self-denial  and  renunciation,  even  to 
death  are  the  stepping  stones  to  all  human  and  national  progress, 
and  to  learn  afresh  the  age  old  truth  taught  by  the  Master, 
"Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life 
for  his  friends." 
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EDUCATION  FOR  OCCUPATIONS. 
By  Dr.  Jas.  W.  Kobertson,  Ottawa. 

Dr.  Robertson:  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — I  appre- 
ciate the  opportunity  of  attending  this  gathering  of  teachers  and 
speaking  to  them  upon  a  theme  which  is  very  closely  related  to 
their  own  activities — Education  for  Occupations.  I  take  it  from 
my  knowledge  of  previous  conventions,  and  the  little  I  have  seen 
of  this  one,  that  most-  of  you  came  to  enjoy  yourselves  and  in- 
cidentally to  qualify  yourselves  better  for  your  occupations. 

The  Nature  of  Education. 

It  would  be  presumptuous  on  my  part  to  attempt  to  detine  edu- 
cation to  a  body  of  teachers.  In  fact  I  have  never  read  a  definition 
that  appealed  to  me  as  being  complete,  as  defining  or  describing  the 
thing  itself  which  I  know  by  experience  to  be  education.  All  I  can 
do  is  to  tell  of  a  few  of  the  processes  of  which  I  have  knowledge 
by  experience.  All  education,  whatever  else  it  may  mean,  is  a 
series  of  experiences  leading  to  certain  changes  in  the  individual. 

May  I  begin  by  asking  you  to  think  of  the  kind  of  change  and 
changes  that  you  like  to  see  take  place  in  the  pupils,  in  the  young 
men  and  women?  Where  do  you  begin  to  observe  the  change? 
For  a  moment  think  of  the  uneducated.  Think  back  till  you  find 
a  young  baby,  the  only  human  being  quite  uneducated.  What  are 
the  marks,  what  are  the  qualities  that  indicate  the  lack  of  educa- 
tion? Ignorance^  helplessness,  selfishness,  want  of  a  sense  of  pro- 
portion and  no  sense  of  responsibility.  These  I  take  to  be  the 
'' qualities"  of  the  uneducated  workman  and  the  uneducated  work- 
woman and  the  uneducated  person  in  every  capacity  in  life — ^ignor- 
ance, helplessness,  selfishness,  no  sense  of  proportion  and  no  sense 
of  responsibility.  I  take  it  that  all  educational  effort  should  be 
directed  to  bring  about  the  proper  change  as  between  ignorance 
and  not  merely  knowledge  but  intelligence;  between  helplessness 
and  ability  to  do  things  worth  while  in  the  best  way  at  the  right 
time ;  to  transform  and  develop  utter  selfishness  into  public  service ; 
and  to  bring  about  a  quick  conscience  instead  of  no  sense  of  pro- 
portion  or  responsibility.     I  do  not  find  my  conscience  to  be  a 
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supernatural  divine  revelation;  I  do  not  find  that  it  came  down 
through  the  ages  except  as  the  child  of  education.  It  throbs  in 
my  blood  and  finds  expression  in  my  accent  as  a  very  human 
acquisition.  I  find  my  conscience  to  be  a  product  of  the  accepted 
standards  of  life  and  the  developed  sense  of  responsibility.  The 
school  has  much  to  do  with  fixing  the  standards  and  making  the 
sense  of  responsibility  quick,  active  and  determinative  as  to  whe- 
ther the  man's  conduct  shall  be  according  to  his  own  standards  or 
not.  The  school  should  remedy  the  lack  of  a  sense  of  proportion. 
The  school  should  bring  out  the  unconscious  manifestation  of 
good  manners  which  are  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  the 
inward  change.  The  school  should  bring  about  the  acceptance 
of  some  dominating  purpose  and  some  persistent  ideals  to  guide 
the  conduct. 

These  changes  (or  progress)  cannot  be  determined  by  a  formal 
or  written  examination.  Your  own  Chief  in  Ontario  thinks  that 
the  uniform  examination  has  been  a  curse  upon  educational  pro- 
gress in  this  Province.  Will  I  detain  you  a  moment  to  recount  a 
few  things  and  see  how  much  you  can  discover  of  the  possession, 
or  permanence  or  permeating  power,  in  the  pupil,  of  any  one  of 
them  by  your  ordinary  examination  ?  Intelligence — a  little.  Intel- 
ligence about  what?  About  the  job  that  is  to  occupy  the  man  or 
woman  more  than  half  their  waking  hours  after  they  leave  school : 
how  much?  Ability  to  do  things  in  the  right  way,  at  the  right 
time  and  for  the  noblest  purpose :  how  much  ?  Manners,  not  merely 
manner  of  speech  but  the  usual  expression  of  the  soul  of  courtesy : 
how  much?  Kind  of  conscience  (with  all  the  elaborate  provisions 
for  watching  against  copying)  :  how  much?  Of  a  dominating  pur- 
pose in  life  or  a  revelation  of  the  ideals  held  by  the  boy  and  girl : 
how  much? 

The  processes  of  change,  from  the  uneducated  state  to  the 
educated  state,  are  all  series  of  experiences.  And  we  have  been 
somehow  bewildered  by  being  taught  that  they  inhere  in  courses 
of  study  and  kinds  of  school  and  systems  of  organization.  These 
are  means  to  be  used,  but  the  ultimate  must  be  the  series  of  experi- 
ences that  the  child  itself  only  can  have  or  be  moved  by.  I  put 
it  down,  first,  that  in  any  system  of  education  for  occupations  it  is 
highly  important  that  the  institutions  and  courses  of  study  and 
equipment  of  schpols  and  classes  and  teachers  should  be  planned 
and  used  to  bring  abo\it  experiences  by  the  pupils  sure  to  produce 
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the    changes  already    indicated  as   being  of    the    very    essence  of 
education. 

The  3  Rs  Are  Not  Enough. 

For  a  long  time  the  public  school  system  of  most  lands  did  not 
concern  itself  with  those  experiences  or  those  ends.  It  carried  on 
a  very  arduous  campaign  against  illiteracy  and  was  lauded  to  the 
sides  when  it  had  accomplished  that  trivial,  but  by  the  processes 
used,  most  tedious  task.  Why  all  this  overestimating  of  the  suc- 
cess of  education  in  producing  ability  to  read  and  ability  to  write? 
Of  course,  everybody  should  have  the  ability.  "Why  should  they 
not  have  it?  But  why  make  all  the  ado  of  a  great  national  move- 
ment and  claim  to  have  accomplished  the  education  of  the  people, 
when  the  avowedly  main  purpose  was  to  overtake  the  "three  little 
Rs"  of  reading  and  writing  and  reckoning. 

In  Winnipeg,  in  April  of  last  year,  I  saw  children  of  six  and 
seven  reading  easily  their  sixth  book ;  and  those  children  could  not 
read  a  word  when  they  went  to  school  in  the  September  previous. 
That  was  in  the  Model  School  attached  to  the  Normal  School  at 
Winnipeg.  The  children  opened  their  sixth  book  the  day  I  was 
there.  They  had  never  seen  it  before.  It  was  the  sixth  reading 
book  for  them  in  that  class.  They  opened  the  book  and  read  quite 
clearly  and  intelligibly  from  its  pages.  The  lessons  had  words  of 
one,  two,  three  and  more  syllables.  These  children  of  six  and 
seven  had  acquired  the  art  of  reading  in  less  than  seven  months. 
I  saw  the  same  in  many  schools  in  England.  They  are  doubtless 
doing  it  here.  My  point  is,  why  all  this  palaver  of  praise  of  a 
system  of  education  for  the  abolition  of  illiteracy  when  Winnipeg 
does  it  in  seven  months.  All  those  children  could  read  in  less  than 
seven  months. 

Then  I  have  known  of  and  seen  children  learning  to  write  in 
three  weeks,  and  to  write  a  fine  round  hand  in  less  than  three 
months.  That  is  your  second  art.  My  friend  Bengough  has  speci- 
mens of  good  writing  brought  from  Rome,  done  in  his  presence  by 
children  of  six  and  seven  who  could  not  write  a  single  letter  a 
few  months  before.  That  is  the  art  of  writing  by  the  Montessori 
method. 

In  England  there  is  a  rural  school  that  stands  first  for  the  draw- 
ing of  its  pupils;  a  country  school  with  four  women  as  teachers, 
only  one  of  whom  could  draw  a  little.    They  let  the  children  make 
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pictures  of  things  from  the  things,  and  then  direct  the  children  to 
criticize  the  drawings.  The  result  is  that  each  child  hurries  to 
make  the  picture  more  like  the  thing.  We  have  been  trying  to  get 
the  outward  expression,  by  a  course  of  study  and  by  instruction, 
without  due  regard  to  the  significance  of  the  experiences  of  the 
pupil  in  impressions  and  expressions.  These  experiences  of  observ- 
ing, thinking,  planning,  making,  and  recording  develop  power  and 
bring  out  educational  results. 

I  have  taken  some  time  to  say  these  things.  I  think  they  are 
fundamentally  important  to  every  teacher  who  wants  to  make  real 
progress  in  bringing  about  the  fine  fruits  of  education  in  her  or 
his  locality.  Do  not  waste  so  much  time  on  the  arts  of  reading, 
writing  and  drawing,  but  use  the  best  methods  and  the  pupils  will 
acquire  those  arts  just  as  naturally  as  the  art  of  speaking.  Pro- 
gress comes  from  experience  and  effort.  A  good  school  should  now 
have  lots  of  time  for  other  things  besides  the  so-called  three  Rs 
and  drawing. 

Occupations  and  Life. 

If  the  school  has  time  for  other  things  what  other  things  shall  it 
undertake?  Shall  it  choose  the  things  to  be  done  by  the  pupils 
that  have  most  to  do  with  the*  occupations  of  the  people?  Do  not 
forget  that  every  race  has  been  bred  up  into  intelligence  and  power 
by  the  occupations  its  people  followed.  Let  that  soak  in,  if  you  will. 
Think  of  who  you  are  and  what  you  can  do  and  what  you  dream 
and  hope  you  shall  yet  become;  and  has  not  the  occupation  you 
have  followed,  and  the  way  you  followed  it,  and  the  spirit  that  lay 
behind  the  effort, — have  not  these  been  an  influence  not  less  potent 
than  the  uplift  and  nurture  of  sermons  or  even  fine  poetry  ?  Growth 
comes  through  experiences  in  being  and  in  doing — through  the 
activities  of  body,  mind  and  soul. 

Occupations  have  always  played  a  great  part  in  the  drama  of 
life.  If  all  the  world  is  a  stage,  then  the  occupation  of  the  player 
determines  much  of  the  quality  of  the  actor  in  the  great  drama. 
It  has  always  been  so  for  plain  people  as  well  as  for  great  persons. 
Take  the  plain  man  who  follows  a  skilled  job  and  gets  refinement 
of  touch  and  control  of  movement  and  readiness  of  decision  through 
his  task.  He  becomes  safer  in  his  judgments  on  intellectual  and 
moral  questions,  within  his  range,  because  of  his  task  being  well 
done  in  that  way.  Everyone  knows  that.  The  statesmen,  when 
they  want  a  sane  judgment  on  a  great  moral  question,  say :  Leave 
it  to    the  country  people  who  are  in  close  contact  with  nature  and 
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whose  occupations  are  allied  to  its  inexorable  laws.  I  will  not 
detain  you  on  that.  I  could  give  you  many  examples.  I  will 
give  you  a  few.  I  heard  a  man  preach  lately  on  the  waste  of  40 
years  of  Moses'  life.  For  some  misdeed  Moses  was  sent  off  and 
punished  by  having  to  spend  forty  years  in  the  open  country! 
1  do  not  read  the  story  that  way.  Here  is  a  man  educated  by 
the  best  schools  of  the  nation,  and  by  the  forms  of  learning  and 
culture  of  the  time.  His  state  is  that  of  a  prince's  son  in  Egypt, 
thoroughly  schooled,  doubtless  a  fine  scholar.  And  if  we  read  in 
the  beautiful  eastern  imagery  the  true  intent  of  the  whole  story', 
the  Almighty  needed  some  human  hand  that  could  engrave  the 
ten  Commandments — to  become  the  basis  and  core  of  all  sound 
legislation  for  all  time.  Some  hand  trained  for  the  job.  Why  not 
choose  the  stylus  of  the  princely  scholar?  It  needed  further  edu- 
cation for  the  occupation;  and  Moses  was  sent  for  forty  years  to 
follow  the  plain  job  of  farmer  until  he  had  the  patience  and  the 
knowledge  and  the  skill  to  be  the  instrumentality — the  Almighty's 
hand — for  the  writing  of  that  great  document. 

Another  instance.  You  remember  David  and  ''The  Lord  is  my 
Shepherd."  For  long  years  he  kept  sheep  and  looked  after  the 
lambs.  He  had  the  experiences  of  knowing  and  feeling,  and  now 
his  song  runs  through  all  ages  and  all  lands.  There  is  Burns — 
''The  best  laid  plans  of  mice  and  men  gang  aft  agley."  The 
ploughman  became  the  singer  and  the  voice  of  the  soul  of  a  nation. 
These  men  were  bred  up  to  know  truth,  to  know  realities  by  follow- 
ing their  jobs  as  contributing  workers.  Afterwards  they  did  greater 
things  that  contributed  to  the  weal  of  the  race.  I  could  go  on  and 
multiply  instances  of  the  great  part  occupation  plays  in  the  in- 
dividual life.  You  know  Christ  followed  a  trade  for  eighteen  years. 
It  has  been  said  He  did  that  to  dignify  labour.  Piffle!  Labour 
needs  not  to  be  dignified  by  anybody,  not  even  by  the  Son  of  God. 
"]\ry  Father  worketh  hitherto  and  I  work,"  were  His  words — not 
to  dignify  labour  but  to  express  Himself  in  service  and  acquire 
feelings  and  power  for  further  expression. 

Farming  Home-making  Teaching  and  Trades. 

Canada  is  happy  in  the  occupations  of  most  of  her  people ;  happy 
in  the  opportunity  for  following  satisfying  occupations  but  not 
always  happy  in  the  conditions  under  which  those  occupations  are 
followed.     She  has  in  the  large  three  great  mothering  occupations 
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that  nurture  and  sustain  all  the  rest.  You  have  first  the  occupation 
of  farming.  I  shall  say  a  few  words  later  of  what  may  be  the  effect  of 
the  school  and  the  power  of  the  school  on  agriculture  in  this  land 
of  ours.  Farming  is  not  moving  soil.  Farming  is  collecting  sun 
power.  Jove  had  no  such  grip.  It  is  the  collecting  of  sun  power 
by  having  it  rolled  up  in  plants  and  animals,  in  materials  for 
clothing,  and  in  food  products  and  flowers  for  use.  That  is  farm- 
ing. By  it  man  grasps  the  universal  elusive  sun  power.  Seager 
Wheeler,  at  Eosthern  out  in  the  West,  got  some  wheat  born  on  the 
Experimental  Farm  at  Ottawa — one  parent  a  long  time  ago  from 
Dantzig  and  the  other  from  Calcutta.  Unto  us  a  new  child  was 
born  in  wheatdom.  Seager  Wheeler,  the  farmer,  used  it  and 
through  it,  out  on  the  plains,  gathered  sun  power  at  the  rate  of 
seventy  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre.  The  wheat  captured  a 
thousand  dollar  first  prize  in  New  York,  as  the  best  wheat  in  the 
world.  A  thousand  dollars  in  gold,  and  the  recognition,  are  not  to 
be  sneezed  at.  But  that  was  nothing  in  comparison  with  the 
farmer's  power  to  grasp  the  elusive  sun  power  and  have  it  made 
available  for  human  service.  Farming  is  a  fine  job;  a  great  occu- 
pation. I  will  have  occasion  to  speak  of  it  by  and  by.  Just  a 
word  now.  Don't  you  city  people  or  teachers  keep  up  the  fiction 
that  farming  is  moving  soil ;  it  is  collecting  sun  power.  That  is  the 
ultimate  of  its  processes.     The  object  is  the  service  of  mankind. 

Making  homes  is  another  mothering  occupation — making  and 
keeping  homes.  Not  building  houses  and  getting  things  to  put  in 
them;  but  making  homes  as  places  for  the  nurture  and  culture  of 
the  souls  of  the  nation.  That  is  a  job  worth  while ;  and  it  requires 
fine  education.  The  influence  of  fine  homes  on  the  national  life  is 
like  that  of  the  moon  on  the  sea.  Waves  may  rise  a  little  in  a  crest 
above  the  level  but  the  moon  lifts  the  mass.  When  the  homes  are 
fine  and  finely  kept,  the  tide  of  national  life  flows  full. 

Teaching  and  training  the  young  is  another  great  mothering 
occupation.  It  calls  not  only  for  the  sedentary  qualities  of  scholar- 
ship; it  calls  for  the  conquering  qualities  of  constructive  activity. 
Its  task  is  to  overcome  ignorance  and  inability  and  vice  and  dis- 
ease and  poverty  and  ill-will.  That  is  the  job  of  the  teacher.  Would 
it  be  any  worse  to  sell  the  Lord,  if  he  were  here,  for  forty  pieces 
of  silver  than  to  hire  myself  to  teach  school  for  $50  a  month  solely 
for  the  sake  of  the  salary.  I  would  rather  betray  one  man  than 
betray  thirty  children.  Salary  is  not  everything.  It  is  necessary 
of  course;  but  the  greatness  of  the  job  is  ils  attraction  and  satis- 
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faction — this  developing  of  power,  this  recreating  of  the  people, 
this  breathing  into  the  nostrils  the  breath  of  your  own  intellectual 
and  spiritual  life  and  seeing  the  pupils  become  living  souls.  This 
is  truly  an  occupation  from  which  a  good  workman  has  fruits  of 
which  no  workman  need  be  ashamed. 

Then  there  are  other  occupations,  occupations  in  trades  and  in- 
dustries. A  man  who  makes  good  things  for  service  adds  to  the 
wealth  of  the  world  and  to  the  capacity  of  human  life.  But  a  man 
who  makes  poor  things  to  sell  had  better  have  died  young  before  he 
debased  the  quality  of  human  endeavour.  Poor  work  on  poor  things 
for  large  profits  debases  the  very  currency  of  life  itself  as  contained 
in  power  for  service  and  worthy  accomplishment.  The  man  who 
debases  the  currency  of  individual  life  and  national  life  is  no  pro- 
duct of  the  school.    He  needs  education. 

There  are  many  industries  in  which  men  follow  tasks  with  intel- 
ligence and  honesty  and  courage  and  power.  There  are  about  50 
main  occupations  in  this  Province.  Could  the  schools  do  anything 
definitely  worth  while  where  there  is  so  much  differentiation?  Per- 
haps. There  are  several  hundred  thousand  children  going  to 
school  in  this  Province,  and  every  one  different.  But  the  Province 
grapples  with  the  problem  and  tries  to  make  the  best  of  the  situa- 
tion, tries  to  help  all  these  children  to  make  the  best  of  themselves. 
In  the  trades  and  industries  there  are  about  20  main  trades;  in 
commerce  and  transportation  about  15  main  trades.  Altogether 
there  are  about  50  main  occupations  with  many  subdivisions.  I  am 
sure  the  schools  can  do  much  more  to  help  men  and  women  to  do 
better  in  their  occupations,  and  to  get  more  out  of  them  for  them- 
selves and  for  the  community.  Real  gladness  of  experience  from 
the  performance  of  work,  and  joy  from  the  achievement  of  a  day's 
toil,  enrich  the  worker  in  his  nature  and  enable  him-  to  earn  more. 

A  skilled  occupation  may  be  taken  to  mean  one  which  yields  a 
living  wage,  which  has  content  that  offers  possibilities  for  differ- 
ences in  quality  of  output,  and  which  gives  opportunity  for  promo- 
tion, constituting  one  of  a  series  of  progressive  steps  in  the  indus- 
try leading  to  something  better. 

I  won't  detain  you  to-night  by  dealing  with  special  training  for 
the  skilled  occupations.  I  am  going  to  confine  myself  to  that 
aspect  of  my  theme  which  affects  the  public  school  teachers  of 
Ontario.  There  are  many  parts  of  training  for  occupations  which 
do  not  lie  within  that  sphere.  I  want  to  bring  home  to  you,  if  I 
can,  the  meaning  of  your  power  as  educators  for  occupations 
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within  the  sphere  of  your  activity  as  public  school  teachers  in  this 
Province. 

Recent  Changes  in  School  Work. 

Why  bother  about  any  change?  Why  don't  we  let  things  go 
on  as  they  have  gone  ?  Since  we  have  achieved  a  good  deal — I  was 
going  to  say  of  notoriety — a  good  deal  of  recognition  through  our 
school  system,  why  bother  about  any  change?  Because  conditions 
have  so  much  changed  that  people  do  not  now  get  even  the  rather 
poor  educational  preparation  for  occupations  they  used  to  get  years 
ago.  During  the  ages  boys  and  girls  have  learned  how  to  follow 
occupations  by  helping  grown  people  from  the  time  they  were 
quite  young.  Hardly  anybody  succeeded  in  becoming  a  good 
workman  or  good  workwoman  in  any  other  way.  That  goes 
back  to  the  time  when  man  was  struggling  up  out  of  savagery  into 
some  reasonable  stage  of  civilization.  He  learned  how  to  follow 
his  job  when  he  was  quite  young  by  helping  some  older  people.  He 
played  himself  into  ability  and  worked  himself  into  ability  by  help- 
ing his  elders  to  do  the  necessary  part  of  the  community's  task  and 
day's  toil.  If  you  have  a  system  and  practice  as  old  as  that,  so 
well  grounded  in  experience  as  that,  it  is  not  w^ell  to  accept  some 
different  principle  as  excellent  only  because  it  is  called  modern. 
There  is  always  need  for  modifying  the  method  by  which  the  prin- 
ciple is  carried  out  to  suit  existing  conditions. 

Now  let  me  turn  your  attention  back  for  a  moment  to  a  previous 
part  of  this  discussion — this  informal  interrogating  talk — by  ask- 
ing: What  kinds  of  experience  in  school  can  children  get  that  will 
help  to  develop  intelligence  and  practical  ability  and  co-operating 
goodwill  and  a  quick  conscience  and  good  manners  ?  The  experience 
of  working  and  helping  people  who  do  work  in  the  way  that 
results  from  the  possession  of  those  qualities.  There  is  no  other 
way  of  teaching  children  how  to  acquire  these  powers  and  qualities. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  looking  on  and  listening  and  being  in- 
structed but  of  gaining  experience  through  working  and  helping 
others  to  do  work  in  that  way.  It  is  working  that  brings  about 
those  changes  in  the  individual. 

Where  will  you  begin  in  the  school  course?  How  young?  I 
remember  speaking  before  this  Educational  Association  some  15 
years  ago,  making  a  plea  for  manual  training.  There  was  almost 
none  in  Canada  at  that  time.  It  had  been  advocated  but  the  rate- 
payers were  not  willing  to  have  it  put  in  as  part  of  the  public 
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school  course  or  system — and  only  15  years  ago!  But  there  have 
been  considerable  changes  in  the  public  school  methods  since  then. 
Manual  training  and  household  science  and  nature  study  and  school 
gardens  have  all  been  taken  up.  These  may  be  called  ' '  practical 
arts"  or  '' industrial  arts"  or  ''construction  work."  They  enable 
the  children  to  appreciate  the  means  and  methods  by  which  people 
carry  on  their  jobs,  by  which  society  accomplishes  its  work.  They 
do  not  teach  occupations.  They  provide  experiences  by  which  the 
child  learns  how  the  world  lives.  It  learns  that  by  doing.  We  all 
know  there  are  limitations  to  that  kind  of  learning.  Then  about 
12  and  13  and  14  these  "arts"  can  be  so  directed  as  to  become  pre- 
paration for  a  job  of  a  particular  kind.  In  that  way  cultural  prac- 
tical arts  become  prevocational  education.  Then  just  past  15  and 
16  they  become  definite  training  for  occupations.  So  I  take  it  that 
these  forms  of  activity  in  the  schools  must  be  increased  tremen- 
dously if  we  are  to  survive  and  be  worthy  of  our  inheritance  and 
come  somewhere  near  becoming  a  great  people.  That  is  a  funda- 
mental base  on  which  all  the  rest  can  rest  in  security.  Let  me  give 
you  a  few  instances — I  do  not  call  them  proofs  but  sidelights — 
from  which  you  can  draw  your  own  conclusions  in  this  field. 

Conclusions  by  Many  Pupils. 

Everybody  complains  that  children  leave  school  in  this  country 
far  too  early.  Why?  Because  they  do  not  want  to  go  on;  not 
because  their  parents  are  poor  or  do  not  want  them  to  continue.  The 
children  have  their  way  and  quit.  You  know  that  in  Canada  about 
one-half  of  all  the  children  of  the  public  schools  leave  school  before 
they  get  into  high  school !  No !  I  did  not  mean  that.  If  I  could 
mean  that  I  would  rejoice  greatly  because  I  would  be  quite  sure  we 
were  just  about  achieving  something  worth  while.  But  about  one- 
half  of  all  the  children  leave  school  before  they  get  into  the  second 
highest  class  in  elementary  schools.  That  is  where  we  stand,  because 
the  children  do  not  want  to  go  on,  because  they  are  not  interested 
in  going  on.  And  they  have  their  way.  How  do  other  nations  meet 
a  like  situation.  They  make  the  changes  in  the  course  of  study, 
in  the  kinds  of  school  work,  that  cause  the  children  to  want  to  go 
on.  I  could  cite  a  case  from  England  where  in  one  city  the  children 
practically  all  went  to  school  until  they  were  14  years  of  age.  It  is 
a  poor  city  in  regard  to  the  wealth  of  the  individual  inhabitants. 
And  in  that  same  city  the  children  came  back  voluntarily  to  con- 
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tinuation  classes  after  they  had  gone  to  work,  to  the  extent  of  65% 
of  all  who  left  school.  They  came  back  by  choice  after  they  had 
gone  to  work.  We  do  not  find  them  doing  that  in  Canada.  Maybe 
our  children  are  not  susceptible  to  educational  advantages.  If 
that  be  true  let  us  seek  the  cause  and  remove  it.  Let  us  keep  them 
from  being  atrophied  into  that  attitude  towards  education.  If  the 
schools  cause  them  to  lose  their  first  love  of  learning  let  us  change 
the  schools. 

I  offer  you  an  item  or  two  of  evidence.  This  from  the  United 
States.  An  investigator  quizzed  500  factory  children  of  14  to  16 
years  of  age.  ''Would  you  rather  be  in  school  or  in  the  factory, 
if  there  was  plentj^  of  money  in  the  family  to  let  you  go  on  ? "  412 
said  they  would  rather  be  in  the  factory.  Some  said,  "You  can 
learn  there  right  off  how  to  do  things,  and  in  school  they  tell  you, 
'  You  ain  't  any  good. '  "  If  the  children  came  to  that  conclusion,  I 
would  not  blame  the  children  but  I  would  try  and  do  something  to 
make  them  arrive  at  a  different  conclusion. 

Opinions  of  Mature  People. 

Twenty-one  of  the  leading  educators  of  England — twenty- 
one  men  of  high  educational  attainment — are  chosen  as  the  Con- 
sultative Committee  of  the  English  Board  of  Education.  Here 
is  what  they  said  about  the  English  schools  a  few  years  ago.  "What 
they  (the  children)  learn  is  often  of  an  academic  rather  than  a 
practical  nature" — "They  soon  forget  what  little  they  ever  learnt" 
— "Exposition,  now  often  in  excess,  would  be  replaced  in  part  by 
constructive  work,  and  the  consequent  development  of  each  child's 
individual  power  would  lead  to  an  increasing  desire  for  a  lengthened 
school  life. ' '  That  has  been  proven  to  be  the  case  by  actual  experi- 
ment and  experience  in  large  communities. 

Let  me  speak  for  a  moment  of  the  significance  of  hand  work.  It 
is  not  merely  a  means  of  training  the  muscles  to  do  well  something 
that  will  look  nice.  It  is  for  the  refinement  of  the  muscles.  I 
would  have  rather  been  brought  up  with  my  finger  tips  refined  than 
have  been  compelled  to  idle  hands  as  partial  evidence  that  I  listened 
well  to  all  the  fine  points  of  fine  behaviour  that  could  be  read  or 
told  me.  There  are  your  fine  feelings  from  your  mother,  refined  by 
doing  things  in  a  fine  way.  Besides  refining  the  muscles,  hand 
work  is  intellectual  training.  It  develops  social  service  qualities. 
It  prepares  a  foundation  training,  in  body,  mind  and  spirit, 
for  the   future   occupation.      There   is   education   for   work   and 
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education  through  work.  There  will  come  a  time,  if  it  be  not 
here  already,  when  that  person  only  will  be  called  a  good  teacher 
who  can  and  who  does  teach  the  secret  of  good  work  and  joy 
through  it.  In  this  connection  a  report  of  that  Consultative  Com- 
mittee of  the  English  Department  of  Education  says:  "There  are, 
of  course,  other  ways  in  which  the  curriculum  of  public  elementary 
schools  could  be  improved,  so  as  to  give  the  scholars  not  only  a  bet- 
ter edu,cation  during  their  day  school  period,  but  one  which  would 
fit  them  better  for  further  education — "  "But  the  one  outstanding 
fact  is  the  need  for  more  hand  work  in  the  curriculum."  That 
refers  to  English  Board  schools  that,  in  my  judgment,  after  con- 
siderable observation  and  a  good  deal  of  study,  are  immensely 
better  than  our  elementary  schools. 

It  would  be  worth  while  for  you  to  read,  from  the  report  of  the 
Canadian  Commission  on  Industrial  Training  and  Technical  Edu- 
cation, the  summaries  of  the  opinions  of  business  men  and  working 
men  and  working  women  regarding  the  effect  on  themselves  of 
the  processes  of  education  that  they  experienced  in  Canadian 
schools.  That  Commission  visited  100  places  in  Canada,  held  175 
sessions  to  receive  testimony,  and  made  transcripts  of  the  evidence 
of  1,471  men  and  women.  Some  of  those  occupy  foremost  positions 
in  industries,  agriculture,  house-keeping  and  educational  work.  The 
needs  of  the  growing  population  of  Canada,  as  stated  by  those 
witnesses,  may  be  summarized  as : 

1.  Hand-training  and  prevocational  education  in  the  common 
schools  after  the  age  of  12  to  reveal  the  bent  of  the  child's  ability 
to  itself,  to  its  parents  and  to  its  teacher. 

2.  Something  in  the  school  classes  to  make  boys  and  girls  want 
to  continue  at  school  as  long  as  they  can. 

3.  Some  provision  in  the  way  of  secondary  industrial  and  tech- 
nical education  for  those  who  can  continue  at  school  from  12  to  16. 

4.  Continuation  classes  to  be  attended  while  young  people  are 
following  some  occupation  to  earn  their  living. 

5.  Evening  classes  for  workmen  and  workwomen. 

6.  Middle  technical  schools  to  which  men  and  women  can  come 
back,  for  periods  of  from  six  months  to  two  years,  after  they 
have  been  working  for  some  years. 

In  addition  to  these  the  witnesses  presented  the  claims  of  the 
rural  population  and  the  fishing  population  for  schools  specially 
adapted  to  their  needs.  All  were  agreed  upon  the  necessity  for, 
and  certain  of  the  benefit  from,  classes  and  schools  for  house-keep- 
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ing  occupations.    Many  witnesses  recommended  the  establishment 
of  correspondence  study  classes  by  central  institutions  in  Canada. 


Benefits  from  Prevocational  Classes. 

I  come  now  to  mention  one  or  two  instances  of  the  kind  of  thing 
in  schools  that  I  have  been  telling  you  about.  A  notable  example 
of  such  a  modern  prevocational  school  is  the  Practical  Arts  School 
at  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  where  children  begin  at  11  or  12  to  do  work 
having  economic  values,  having  selling  values.  Boys  and  girls  of 
11  years  and  over  may  choose  this  school  if  their  parents  so  desire. 
In  the  household  arts  course,  12%  hours  a  week  are  given  to  the 
usual  subjects;  7%  hours  to  physical  training,  music  and  super- 
vised games;  and  10  hours  to  practical  household  arts.  In  the 
literary  course,  12^/2  hours  a  week  are  given  to  the  usual  subjects; 
71/^  hours  to  physical  training,  music  and  supervised  games;  5 
hours  to  a  modern  language  and  5  hours  to  household  arts.  There 
is  also  a  manual  arts  course.  The  pupils  at  this  school  are  reported 
to  stand  as  well  in  the  ordinary  school  subjects  as  the  pupils  in  other 
schools  and  to  have  all  the  other  training  to  the  good.  Besides, 
they  are  laying  up  memories  and  habits  of  joy  in  work  and  study. 

Here  is  a  glimpse  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  schools  in  Scot- 
land which  provide  this  kind  of  education  in  supplementary 
courses.  This  type  of  school  has  a  great  deal  of  hand  work,  con- 
struction work,  prevocational  work.  The  growth  has  been  from 
162  schools  with  3,281  pupils  to  1,945  schools  with  an  attendance 
of  43,287  pupils ;  a  growth  of  over  twelve-fold  in  ten  years.  Within 
the  last  seven  or  eight  years  the  movement  has  taken  on  a  very 
wide  sweep  in  England.  Children  of  eleven  and  twelve,  who  are 
to  leave  school  at  thirteen  or  fourteen,  go  to  schools  or  classes 
having  what  is  known  as  an  industrial  bias,  house-keeping  bias,  com- 
mercial bias,  etc.  At  these  schools  from  one-third  to  one-half  of 
the  time  is  devoted  to  manual  constructive  work.  The  schools  do 
not  teach  a  trade,  but  give  a  good  preparation  for  the  learning  of 
a  trade  immediately  after  the  children  leave  school. 

In  European  countries  these  schools  or  classes  do  not  displace 
general  education.  The  classes  themselves  are  called  "Supple- 
mentary Courses. ' '  That  is  the  term  used  also  in  France,  where 
boys  of  twelve  give  about  15  hours  a  week  to  general  subjects  and 
20  hours  to  manual  and  constructive  subjects.  Girls  in  France 
enter  these  schools  at  about  twelve  years  of  age,  and  give  one-half 
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of  the  school  time  to  general  subjects,  and  the  other  half  to  hand 
work  in  some  form  of  vocational  training. 

In  Switzerland  we  did  not  find  a  single  elementary  school  that 
did  not  devote  from  6  to  10  hours  a  week  to  vocational  handwork. 

The  benefits  claimed  for  prevocational  classes  in  other  countries 
are  as  follows: — They  sustain  the  interest  of  the  pupils  in  school 
work;  they  discover  to  pupils,  teachers,  and  parents  the  bents, 
tastes  and  aptitudes  of  the  scholars;  they  develop  a  preference 
for  following  some  skilled  employment;  they  make  children  desire 
further  education  after  they  have  begun  to  partly  earn  their  liv- 
ing; and  they  do  not  hinder  progress  in  other  subjects  of  educa- 
tion. 

After  the  hand  work  for  boys  was  introduced  into  the  schools 
of  Munich,  of  the  2,200  boys  who  left  school  the  first  year  there- 
after no  less  than  2,150  went  at  once  into  hand  work  in  skilled 
employments.     They  then  attended  the  continuation  classes. 

Such  classes  have  so  much  increased  the  interest  of  boys  and 
girls  in  their  own  continued  education  that  in  the  city  of  Halifax, 
England,  65  per  cent  of  all  the  boys  and  girls  who  left  school  at 
14  voluntarily  came  back  for  continuation  classes  in  the  evenings. 
In  smaller  places  the  attendance  at  these  continuation  vocational 
classes  is  as  much  as  5  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  the  town. 

The  cost  of  carrying  on  such  newer  branches  of  education  as 
experimental  science,  manual  training,  domestic  science,  nature 
study  and  prevocational  work  with  tools  and  materials  is  relatively 
high.  These  subjects  were  not  in  sight  or  contemplated  at  the  time 
of  Confederation  when  the  Provinces  accepted  the  responsibility 
of  providing  and  maintaining  education.  In  view  of  these  facts, 
of  the  public  benefit  which  would  result  from  such  studies,  and  of 
the  indispensable  preparation  which  they  would  give  for  technical 
instruction,  the  Commission  on  Industrial  Training  and  Technical 
Education  recommends  that  a  fund  of  at  least  $350,000  annually 
be  provided  by  the  Dominion  Government  and  paid  to  the  several 
Provinces  pro  rata  on  the  basis  of  the  population.  That  amount 
is  separate  from  and  in  addition  to  the  sum  of  $3,000,000  which 
the  Commission  recommends  should  be  provided  by  the  Dominion 
Parliament  to  assist  the  Provinces  in  providing  education  for 
occupations  for  the  youths  of  the  Provinces  after  the  age  of  14. 
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Results  in  Cash  and  in  Character. 

At  several  places  in  the  United  States  the  half-time  plan  of  in- 
dustrial education  is  proving  satisfactory.  According  to  it,  the 
boys  who  are  learning  trades  spend  week  about  at  the  high  school 
and  a  workshop.  The  course  is  one  of  four  years ;  the  first  year  is 
spent  altogether  at  school,  after  which  the  pupil  goes  for  two 
months  as  a  probationary  apprentice  to  try  out  the  shop  and  be 
tried  out  by  the  foreman.  If  and  when  accepted,  he  begins  his 
3-year  course.  The  boys  work  in  pairs,  and  are  together  in  the 
workshop  on  Saturdays.  That  lets  the  boy,  who  has  been  at  school 
that  week,  pick  up  the  workshop  job  and  go  on  with  it  without 
waste  or  loss  on  Monday  morning.  While  apprenticed,  the  boy  is 
paid  at  the  rate  of  10  cents,  11  cents  and  121/2  cents  per  hour 
respectively  for  the  three  years.  He  may  earn  $552  in  the  three 
years.  The  results  from  the  plan  are  reported  as  better  apprentices 
and  better  students,  more  skilled  workers  and  better  citizens.  The 
boy  whose  parents  are  not  very  well  off  can  continue  his  education ; 
his  interest  in  his  education  and  his  self-respect  are  deepened  and 
increased.  At  the  end  of  his  high  school  course  he  has  a  good 
trade,  and  can  readily  find  a  place  and  earn  good  wages.  Boys 
generally  stay  to  the  end  of  the  3-year  period.  Foremen  speak  in 
the  highest  terms  of  the  progress  made  by  the  boys.  Employers 
are  satisfied  and  entirely  friendly.  For  some  industries  the  half- 
time  plan  of  industrial  education  is  certainly  the  best;  others  it 
would  not  suit  at  all. 

I  could  give  you  many  examples  from  England  and  other  coun- 
tries. It  would  take  too  long  on  an  occasion  like  this.  The  examples 
I  have  cited  show  that  education  for  occupations  can  be  given  and 
gotten  with  great  cultural  benefits  to  the  children.  Besides,  they 
are  prepared  to  follow  occupations  with  greater  intelligence,  with 
increasing  satisfaction  and  advantage  to  themselves  and  immense 
gain  to  the  whole  community. 

"While  this  kind  of  education  will  cost  more,  the  cost  is  a  national 
investment  of  the  most  advantageous  kind.  It  is  an  investment  in 
ihe  people  themselves.  By  way  of  illustration  let  me  cite  Edin- 
burgh. You  will  be  indulgent  to  the^love  and  admiration  one  may 
have  for  a  city  in  his  homeland.  Edinburgh  began  this  class  of 
school  work  about  35  years  ago  with  410  pupils  and  an  average 
attendance  of  50  per  cent  of  the  enrollment.  And  when  our  Com- 
mission was  in  Edinburgh,  in  1911,  there  were  821  classes  with 
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421  teachers,  and  10,000  pupils  enrolled.  The  average  attendance, 
year  in  and  year  out,  stands  at  from  90  to  95  per  cent  of  the  en- 
rollment. That  is  in  addition  to  what  they  have  done  in  the  Board 
schools  for  children  under  14  years  of  age.  What  about  the  cost 
to  the  city?  Sometimes  one  hears  grumbling  in  Canada  about  the 
taxes,  but  I  don't  remember  hearing  anyone  grumbling  about  the 
amount  of  the  school  taxes.  Well,  this  city  of  Edinburgh  grew  36 
per  cent  in  population  in  30  years,  and  increased  its  school  taxes 
in  the  same  length  of  time  almost  490  per  cent.  No  wonder  the 
industries  and  business  of  the  city  are  growing  and  improving. 

Applications  to  Rural  Occupations. 

I  must  not  omit  at  least  a  few  words,  indicating  the  bearing  of 
this  upon  agriculture.  This  is  said  to  be  a  farming  country.  But 
if  one  studies  public,  affairs — from  the  policies  of  governments  to 
the  courses  of  study  in  schools — he  will  not  find  much  evidence 
to  support  the  assertion.  I  will  tell  you  one  thing  in  confidence 
from  my  knowledge  of  farming  in  many  lands,  that  the  agricul- 
tural land  of  Canada  has  more  weeds  to  the  acre  than  any  other 
farming  country  I  know  of.  That  is  becoming  a  national  distinc- 
tion that  is  not  all  the  farmer's  fault.  We  have  most  difficult  con- 
ditions in  climate  and  labour  under  which  to  keep  land  clean ; 
and  because  of  these  conditions  our  rural  population  needs  particu- 
lar and  specific  education  for  its  occupations.  It  is  a  national  and 
individual  duty  to  develop  the  best  conditions  for  country  life. 
We  all  want  to  conserve  the  best  in  country  life.  It  should  make 
for  vigor  of  body,  mind  and  morals.  Its  occupations  create  wealth 
annually.  They  afford  a  basis  for  prosperity  for  the  workers  them- 
selves and  for  prosperity^  and  stability  to  manufacturing,  trans- 
portation, commercial  and  national  undertakings. 

We  may  learn  many  lessons  from  Denmark,  a  country  that  has 
not  lost  rural  population  to  the  towns.  When  my  grandfather 
began  his  farming  in  Scotland  the  Danes  were  serfs,  not  freemen. 
When  I  was  a  boy,  after  Germany  had  taken  from  her  two  Pro- 
vinces, when  then  as  now  the  military,  physical  and  intellectual 
power  of  Germany  took  their  way  regardless  of  moral  considera- 
tions, Denmark  was  the  poorest  country  in  Europe.  That  was  in 
the  early  '60 's.  And  in  1910  Mulhall  said  that  the  Danes  were, 
next  to  England,  the  richest  nation  per  head  in  all  the  world.  And 
Denmark's  wealth  is   widely  distributed.     In  that  brief   period, 
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from  my  boyhood  to  middle  age,  this  nation  has  come  from  poverty 
to  affluence  and  won  the  reputation,  with  Switzerland,  of  being  the 
best  educated  people  in  Europe.  How  did  they  do  it?  By  this 
kind  of  education.  In  schools  the  young  people  got  experience  in 
doing  things,  and  in  doing  things  together.  The  singing  together 
and  the  study  of  Danish  history  and  Danish  literature  were  not 
unimportant  experiences.  Then  it  was  natural  to  develop  co-opera- 
tion all  over  the  country  in  all  kinds  of  undertakings  by  farmers. 
You  cannot  teach  co-operation  from  books  any  more  than  you  can 
teach  patriotism.  They  are  developed  by  experiences  in  youth  to 
supplement  the  feelings  inherited  out  of  traditions.  By  means  of 
the  People's  High  Schools  the  Danes  became  qualified  for  co-opera- 
tion. There  are  over  1,885  different  societies  among  the  farmers 
for  the  improvement  of  live  stock.  That  illustrates  the  extent  to 
which  the  spirit  and  practice  of  co-operation  prevail.  That  means 
a  rich  social  life  as  well  as  great  agricultural  achievement.  I  will 
not  detain  you  about  that.  But  I  can  still  feel  the  swing  of  the 
song  of  275  Danish  girls  during  the  sewing  hour  at  one  of  these 
schools — singing  out  of  the  fullness  of  their  hearts  great  patriotic 
songs  full  of  love  of  Denmark.  We  don 't  do  that.  We  would  not 
call  that  education.  We  would  call  that  waste  of  school  time,  which 
should  be  dedicated  to  subjects  for  an  examination.  We  need  to 
combine  the  education  of  the  hand,  the  head  and  the  heart  through 
the  experiences  of  the  schools. 

Then  there  is  Ireland,  happy  distressful  Ireland.  From  these  two 
countries  Ontario  may  find  illumination  and  guidance.  When  the 
Department  of  Technical  Instruction  in  Ireland  was  constituted 
in  1899,  there  were  only  some  3  technical  schools  in  all  Ireland, 
and  the  attendance  at  industrial  and  technical  classes  was  less 
than  2,000  pupils.  By  1909-10  some  60  technical  schools  had  been 
established,  and  over  42,000  pupils  were  enrolled  in  classes  main- 
tained by  the  Department,  and  the  local  authorities  in  38  urban 
districts  and  30  counties.  In  addition  to  that  progress,  286 
secondary  schools  received  special  grants  from  the  Department  at 
London  to  carry  on  work  in  experimental  science,  manual  train- 
ing, drawing  and  domestic  science.  Over  13,000  pupils  participated 
in  those  classes. 

In  addition  to  the  technical  instruction  for  urban  populations, 
there  has  been  effective  organization  of  agricultural  instruction. 
The  Department  now  employs  138  itinerant  instructors  in  agri- 
culture,   horticulture,    bee-keeping,    poultry    and    butter-making. 
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Besides,  there  are  43  overseers  and  assistant  overseers  to  assist 
small  farmers,  who  have  obtained  their  holdings  under  the  Land 
Purchase  Act,  to  begin  well  and  to  do  well.  In  one  district  visited 
by  the  Commission  the  overseer  received  a  salary  of  £100  a  year. 
It  was  claimed  that  the  value  of  the  crops  grown  by  the  farmers 
in  his  parish  was  £3,000  more  than  would  have  been  without  his 
presence  and  instruction. 

We  in  Canada  do  want  a  rural  high  school  in  every  county,  and 
a  residence  with  a  small  farm  for  the  teacher.  He  would  become 
a  powerful  and  permanent  leader.  There  is  no  equipment  more 
essential  in  rural  life  to-day  than  a  good  teacher  permanently  estab- 
lished in  an  official  residence  and  small  farm  teaching  school.  That 
would  be  a  way  of  getting  the  country  boys  and  girls  and  the  whole 
population  improved  through  suitable  education.  I  would  have 
the  Dominion  Government  provide  the  money  for  that  residence 
and  farm,  and  give  a  grant  equivalent  to  two-thirds  of  that  teacher's 
salary  as  a  means  of  national  development.  Such  a  policy  would 
be  worth  infinitely  more  than  all  the  policies  by  tariff's  that  were 
ever  invented. 

A  FoRv^ARD  Policy  for  Canada. 

I  have  not  told  you  all  the  things  I  had  intended  to  say.  I  have 
missed  some  of  the  best  of  them.  I  have  let  myself  be  beguiled  into 
dwelling  too  long  on  others  of  them.  I  am  going  to  end  by  telling 
you  what  I  think  we  might  and  should  do,  not  in  detail  but  in  large 
outlines.  We  want  a  great  forward  policy  for  Canada.  A  great 
forward  policy  because  of  the  war,  still  more  than  if  there  was  no 
war.  After  the  war  is  over  what,  will  it  profit  us  if  we  have  not 
developed  and  preserved  those  qualities  of  life  that  are  the  first 
fruits  and  the  last  products  of  fine  education— justice  and  liberty 
and  fair  play — justice  and  liberty  and  fair  play  in  carrying  on  the 
occupations  of  peace? 

For  more  complete  information  as  to  the  nature  and  plan  of  this 
proposed  great  development  policy  let  me  suggest  that  you  study 
the  report  of  Dr.  John  Seath  on  Education  for  Industrial  Pur- 
poses, and  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Industrial  Train- 
ing and  Technical  Education.  The  latter  report  recommends  spe- 
cial provisions  for  industrial  training  and  technical  education 
under  three  main  headings — ''For  those  who  are  to  continue  at 
school  in  urban  communities,"  "For  those  who  have  gone  to  work 
in  urban  communities, ' '   and  ' '  For  rural  communities. ' '     Some 
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of  the  provisions  already  exist,  as  for  example,  in  the  day  and 
evening  technical  classes  at  different  places  throughout  the  Pro- 
vince. The  proposal  is  that  such  as  these  shall  be  enlarged  and 
extended  to  meet  all  the  needs  of  all  the  occupations. 

In  all  the  Provinces  there  is  evidence  of  progress.  The  provincial 
governments  are  not  only  responding  to  the  demands  made  on  them 
as  far  as  their  revenues  permit,  but  they  are  leading,  encouraging 
and  guiding  the  local  communities.  Where  most  progress  has  been 
made  in  general  education,  there  the  advancement  of  vocational 
education  is  most  wanted.  The  needs  are  chiefly  three — money, 
specific  information  and  elightened  public  opinion.  Hitherto  sup- 
port has  come  from  local  rates,  county  grants  and  provincial  grants. 
The  Royal  Commission  recommends  that  hereafter  these  should  be 
supplemented  by  a  substantial  annual  grant  from  the  Dominion 
treasury  for  the  specific  purpose  of  the  development  of  the  people 
of  Canada  through  industrial  training  and  technical  education 
— through  education  for  occupations. 

The  opinion  of  those  who  appeared  before  the  Commission  was 
unanimous  as  to  the  need  of  financial  assistance  in  some  form  from 
the  Dominion  Government.  The  form  in  which  it  should  be  pro- 
vided was  not  defined ;  but  the  Commission  presented  an  outline  of 
a  policy  by  which  co-operation  between  the  Dominion  and  the  Pro- 
vinces might  be  effected  without  the  least  interference  with  the 
control  of  education  by  the  provincial  governments  as  provided 
for  by  the  British  North  America  Act. 

The  Commission  was  of  the  opinion  that  industrial  training  and 
technical  education  in  order  to  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  in- 
dividuals, to  industrial  development,  to  localities,  to  the  several 
Provinces  and  to  the  Dominion  as  a  whole,  should  be  organized 
and  maintained  in  accordance  with  the  following  principles: 

1.  It  should  be  under  provincial  control  and  regulation. 

2.  It  should  receive  financial  support  from  individuals,  from 
local  authorities,  from  provincial  governments  and  from  the 
Dominion. 

3.  Provision  should  be  made  for  active  participation  in  its  con- 
trol, management  and  direction  by  individuals  in  the  locality  who 
would  represent  industries  as  employers  and  employees,  agricul- 
ture, women's  occupations  particularly  house-keeping,  business  and 
organized  education. 

The  revenues  of  the  several  Provinces  for  all  purposes  are  de- 
rived at  the  present  time,  to  the  extent  of  some  eleven  and  oner 
quarter  million  dollars,  from  subsidies  from  the  Dominion. 
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The  several  Provinces,  from  their  comparatively  slender  revenues, 
have  to  maintain  public  services  of  prime  importance.  On  them 
falls  the  administration  of  justice,  and  the  maintenance  of  civil 
rights.  The  care  of  the  public  domain,  as  well  as  roads  and  bridges, 
is  a  charge  on  their  purse.  They  are  responsible  for  the  organiza- 
tion and  supervision  of  municipal  government.  And  heaviest  of 
all  are  their  payments  for  the  organization,  administration  and 
support  of  general  education.  None  of  these  provincial  services 
can  be  neglected  or  starved  without  severe  national  injury.  All 
the  Provinces  are  doing  about  all  they  can  with  the  means  they 
have.  Where  is  the  money  to  come  from  for  this  new  important 
and  highly  advantageous  public  service  by  means  of  education  for 
occupations  ? 

The  Royal  Commission  recommends  that  in  addition  to  any  other 
subsidy  that  may  be  provided,  the  sum  of  $3,000,000  per  annum 
should  go  into  a  Dominion  Development  Fund  to  be  spent  by  local 
and  provincial  authorities  co-operating  with  the  Dominion  author- 
ities for  the  purposes  indicated.  The  Dominion  Government  has 
already  indicated  its  ability  and  readiness  to  co-operate  with  the 
Provinces  for  development  work,  as  shown  in  the  Agricultural  In- 
struction Act  of  1912-1913,  whereby  a  sum  aggregating  $10,000,000 
was  provided,  the  expenditure  to  be  spread  over  a  period  of  ten 
years. 

In  making  a  forecast  of  the  probable  cost  of  maintaining  an  ade- 
quate system  of  industrial  training  and  technical  education,  the 
Commission  considered  the  populations  and  need  of  566  places  in 
Canada,  besides  the  rural  population  in  the  counties.  These  566 
places,  ranging  from  great  cities  like  Montreal  and  Toronto  down 
to  incorporated  villages  of  over  500  people,  contained  a  total  popula- 
tion of  2,790,000.  In  these  urban  places  the  number  of  persons 
between  14  and  17  years  of  age  who  were  not  attending  any  day 
schools  is  estimated  at  150,000  young  people.  The  population  of 
Canada  at  the  last  census,  outside  the  566  places  already  indicated, 
amounted  to  4,440,000,  of  whom  237,000  are  young  persons  between 
the  ages  of  14  and  17  not  attending  any  school. 

If  the  proportion  of  attendance  of  these  387,000  young  people 
could  be  brought  up  to  that  of  many  areas  in  England,  Scotland 
and  Ireland  no  less  than  213,000  of  them  would  be  continuing  their 
education  at  suitable  classes  after  they  had  begun  to  earn  their 
living. 
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Under  the  policy  recommended  by  the  Commission,  there  would 
be  two  Dominion  Development  Funds  to  aid  technical  instruction 
and  training;  one  of  $350,000  a  year  to  promote  prevocational 
-training  by  means  of  experimental  science,  manual  training,  draw- 
ing, domestic  science,  and  nature  study;  and  the  other  of  $3,000,- 
000  annually  to  supplement  local  efforts  in  providing  education  for 
occupations  for  those  who  are  past  public  school  age. 

Financial  Assistance  for  Ontario. 

The  people  of  Ontario  could  draw  from  these  funds  to  the  extent 
of  over  a  million  dollars  annually,  besides  receiving  from  Dominion 
authorities  the  co-operation  and  advisory  help  of  highly-trained  and 
experienced  counsellors  in  starting  new  kinds  of  schools,  as  for 
example  for  textile  workers,  and  in  the  development  of  new  indus- 
tries, s 

In  Ontario  there  are  39  towns  and  cities  each  with  a  population 
of  over  5,000.  These  contain  a  total  population  of  953,896.  It  is 
estimated  that  within  seven  years  after  the  policy  was  well  begun 
there  would  be  in  these  39  places  about  30,000  pupils  in  the  schools 
for  the  education  for  occupations  of  those  over  14  years  of  age. 
These  towns  and  cities  could  draw  from  the  Dominion  Develop- 
ment Funds  up  to  $380,000  a  year. 

The  following  list  indicates  in  round  figures  to  what  extent  each 
city  and  town  in  Ontario  might  receive  assistance  in  maintaining 
suitable  classes: 

Eastern  Ontario.  / 

up  to 

Ottawa $34,800 

Kingston 7  ,500 

Belleville    3,900 

Brockville  3,700 

Cornwall    2,600 

Smith's  Falls 2,500 

Pembroke ■. 2,000 

Central  Ontario. 

Toronto  $140,000 

Peterborough 7,300 

North  Bay 

Oshawa   

Lindsay   

Orillia  

Barrie 


3,000 

to 
2,500 

each 
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Ill 


Cobalt   

North  Toronto 
Port  Hope  .  . . 
Cobourg 


$2,000 
each 


Western  Ontario. 

Hamilton    $  32,500 

London   18,500 

Brantford 9,000 

Windsor 

Fort  William  

Berlin   

Guelph 

St.   Thomas 

Stratford  

Owen  Sound 

St.  Catharines 

Port  Arthur 

Sault  Ste.  Marie  

Chatham 

Gait 

Sarnia 

Niagara  Falls 

Woodstock 

Collingwood   

Kenora    

Welland 


6,000 
each 

5,500 

1,500 
each 

4,500 

4,000 
each 


3,500 
each 
2,800 
2,500 
2,000 


The  Prime  Public  Question. 

The  Commission  believes  that  the  best  course  for  Canada  to 
follow  is  for  the  Dominion  Government  to  assume  definite  respons- 
ibility for  a  proportion  of  the  burden  of  expense  for  this  new  and 
important  national  movement.  Then,  as  the  burden  grows  and 
the  cost  is  correspondingly  increased,  the  load  will  be  carried  easily 
by  the  broadest  strongest  back.  The  policy  does  not  involve  the 
assumption  of  any  control  or  any  regulation  of  education  by  the 
Dominion  authorities.  Provisions  are  suggested  by  means  of  which 
hearty  and  friendly  and  mutually  helpful  co-operations  can  be 
entered  upon  and  continued  by  mutual  consent. 
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This  is  a  great  public  question,  this  question  of  the  education  of 
our  people  for  occupations.  It  is  the  prime  public  question,  except 
only  the  war  in  the  meantime.  It  is  first  in  urgency  for  action 
because  those  who  miss  education  now  can  never  come  back  to 
youth  to  have  a  chance.  It  is  the  only  policy  for  Canada  on  which 
all  are  united.  No  one  dissents  from  the  proposition  that  the 
national,  provincial  and  local  resources  should  be  used  to  help  all 
the  people  to  be  intelligent  and  capable  and  animated  by  goodwill. 
It  is  the  one  big  policy  over  which  all  can  become  enthusiastic  and 
glow  and  grow  into  power.  All  can  participate;  all  will  benefit. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  animation — animosity  and  amity.  In 
ordinary  party  politics  on  public  questions  you  have  hot  beds 
of  animosity.  In  this  great  definite  constructive  policy  we  can 
have  all  blends  of  fine  amity — all  for  the  children,  all  for  the  young 
people,  all  for  the  efficiency  and  greatness  and  glory  of  the  nation. 
If  we  devote  ourselves  to  this  great  purpose  we  will  have  in  Canada 
not  merely  a  land  of  promise  and  a  land  of  opportunity  but  a  land 
of  hopes  realized. 

The  Final  Personal   Question. 

It  will  have  been  well  worth  while  to  have  been  born  on  this 
earth,  to  have  had  a  share  in  the  campaign.  And  when  we  each 
leave  and  go  to  the  pearly  gates  perhaps  the  record  of  it  will  not 
spoil  our  chance  at  the  "entrance  examination."  Our  materialis- 
tic western  minds  do  not  lend  themselves  readily  to  the  figures  of 
eastern  speech  and  to  the  wealth  of  eastern  imagination.  Who  in 
Toronto,  thinking  of  a  great  indescribable  country  of  glowing 
glory  and  desiring  to  feature  the  entrance,  would  speak  of  it  as  a 
gate?  I  never  saw  a  gate  in  Canada  to  stir  the  imagination.  So 
I  will  stick  to  the  simple  narration  of  a  real  occurrence  to  help  me 
out.  I  see  three  boys  walking  along  the  sidewalk  towards  Ottawa 
— 20  years  ago.  The  first  one  has  one  trouser  leg  up  over  his  knee. 
I  can  see  the  muscles  of  his  calves  as  he  strides  along,  with  a  bit 
of  some  old  cloth  thing  on  his  head  for  a  cap.  I  can  still  see  the 
carriage  of  his  spirit,  through  his  body,  as  he  walks  along.  After 
him  shuffled  two  boys  in  good  clothes.  They  just  shuffled  along. 
What  made  the  difference?  The  front  boy  had  a  string  of  fish; 
and  the  other  fellows  had  not  caught  anything.  That  made  all  the 
difference.  And  now  I  have  a  vision  of  the  pearly  gates.  You, 
too,  can  see  them.     We  all  hope  to  pass  through.     There  is  St. 
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Peter  who  has  the  keys,  the  old  fisherman  with  1,900  years  of 
experience  in  sizing  up  fellows  who  want  to  get  in.  And  you  see 
his  noble  illustrious  highness  the  late  Lord  Successful  arrive. 
What  does  the  old  Fisher  of  Men  ask  ?  What  wealth  did  you  col- 
lect and  how  much  did  you  leave?  No,  the  old  Fisher  of  Men 
knows  real  values  and  real  sport.  He  is  not  impressed  by  one  who 
spent  his  time  collecting  dead  fish.  A  teacher  who  taught  school 
for  forty  years  comes  along.  You  see  the  twinkle  of  joy  in  the 
eyes  of  the  old  Fisher  of  Men.  What  have  you  got?  What  did 
you  do?  "I  could  not  save  anything;  I  taught  school  in  Ontario." 
''And  you  helped  girls  and  boys"?  ''Yes,  for  forty  years,  perhaps 
ten  or  so  a  year  as  best  I  could."  You  can  see  the  gates  swing 
open.  A  fisher  with  a  string  of  400  has  been  welcomed  through. 
T  wish  you  joy  in  the  game  and  like  glory  in  the  end. 
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THE  ONTARIO  TEACHERS'  ALLIANCE. 
By  E.  S.  Hogarth,  B.A.,  Collegiate  Ins. 

In  the  preamble  to  the  Constitution  of  the  O.  E.  A.,  the  objects 
of  the  Association  are  stated  as  follows:  "They  shall  be  to  elevate 
the  character  and  advance  the  interests  of  the  profession  of  teach- 
ing ;  and  to  promote  the  cause  of  education  in  Ontario. ' '  The  aims 
of  the  0.  T.  A.  as  stated  in  their  prospectus  are  (in  part)  :  (a)  To 
unite  all  who  are  actively  engaged  in  the  public  Educational  work 
of  the  Province  of  Ontario  in  an  association  for  mutual  improve- 
ment and  protection.  (&)  To  give  expression  to  a  collective  opinion 
of  the  teachers  of  the  Province  on  educational  questions,  (c)  To 
further  the  co-operation  of  trustees  and  teachers  in  all  educational 
interests,  and  to  be  a  meditim  through  which  those  who  administer 
our  educational  affairs,  both  local  and  provincial,  may  secure 
information  and  advice  based  upon  the  experience  of  the  associated 
teachers,  (d)  To  exert  an  influence  in  determining  the  qualifica- 
tion of  those  entering  the  profession.  (/)  To  publish  a  register 
of  the  teachers  of  the  Province,  (g)  To  advocate  a  superannuation 
scheme,  (h)  To  publish  an  educational  journal,  (i)  To  protect 
its  members  and  discipline  them  if  necessary. 

Now  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  general  principles  laid  down  by 
the  0.  E.  A.  include  the  more  detailed  outline  of  the  work  laid 
down  by  the  0.  T.  A.  Hence  a  small  deputation  from  the  O.  T.  A. 
waited  upon  the  General  Board  of  the  0.  E.  A.  and  asked  for 
admission  as  a  general  section.  This  was,  after  some  consideration, 
granted. 

The  aims  of  the  0.  T.  A.  have  not  been  as  yet  fully  realized ;  but 
something  has  been  accomplished.  Through  the  courtesy  and  gen- 
erosity of  the  Department  of  Education  of  Ontario,  a  register  of 
all  the  Public,  Separate  and  District  Schools  has  been  published, 
and  is  published  each  year.  This  register  contains  the  following 
information:  Name  of  school,  secretary  of  board,  name  of  teacher, 
address  of  teacher,  class  of  certificate,  salary  paid,  assessment  of 
section,  kind  of  building,  value  of  school  property,  average  attend- 
ance. This,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  a  most  valuable  volume,  and 
one  which  no  teacher  can  afford  to  be  without,  and  if  the  0.  T.  A. 
has  accomplished  nothing  else,  it  surely  has  justified  its  existence 
in  the  production  of  this  work.     In  addition  to  that  it  has  been 
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of  service  to  a  number  of  teachers  who  have  found  themselves  in 
awkward  situations  and  applied  to  the  0.  T.  A.  for  advice.  It 
has  also  worked  in  co-operation  with  the  committee  of  the  0.  E.  A. 
in  advocating  before  the  Minister  of  Education  and  the  members 
of  the  government  the  establishment  of  a  superannuation  scheme, 
which  I  am  happy  to  say  has  been  advanced  so  far  as  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Legislature  for  its  consideration.  For  this  we  all 
appreciate  most  heartily  the  work  done  by  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion, and  his  able  deputy.  Dr.  Colquhoun,  than  whom,  I  am  con- 
vinced, the  teachers  of  Ontario  have  no  more  zealous  advocate  and 
friend. 

There  are  some  members  of  the  teaching  profession  who  have 
severely  criticised  the  0.  T.  A. — some  of  them  consistently  from 
its  inception,  others  because  it  has  not  accomplished  all  its  pur- 
poses. Let  me  here  state  that  pioneer  work  is  always  difficult,  and 
that  those  engaged  in  experimental  work  always  accomplish  their 
end  with  heavy  outlay  of  time,  energy  and,  usually,  money.  Now 
why  should  we  experiment  or  advance  with  doubting  footsteps? 
England  feeling  the  need  that  we  have  felt  has  now  a  powerful 
union  with  some  95,000  members,  but  their  present  standing  is  the 
result  of  forty-five  years  of  earnest  effort.  Their  early  progress 
was  extremely  slow.  They  have  now  a  permanent  Secretary,  Sir 
James  Yoxall,  M.P.,  who  devotes  all  his  time  to  advancing  the 
interests  of  the  teachers,  and  practically  all  their  male  teachers, 
and  a  majority  of  their  female  teachers  belong  to  the  Union. 

But  we  do  not  begin  where  they  did  forty-five  years  ago.  Thanks 
to  the  wise  action  of  the  founder  of  our  educational  system,  and 
his  successors  in  office,  we  do  not  labour  under  the  disabilities  which 
our  fellow-teachers  in  England  did.  As  an  example  of  the  attitude 
of  some  of  the  authorities  in  England  toward  educationists,  let  me 
quote  the  words  of  Mr.  Lowe  of  the  Education  Office  in  1862, 
when  a  deputation  came  to  consult  with  him  about  the  Code.  He 
said,  "Consult  you  about  the  Code?  As  well  consult  the  chickens 
with  what  sauce  they  prefer  to  be  cooked."  Compare  with  that 
the  reception  which  was  accorded  a  deputation  from  the  Teachers' 
Union  which  waited  upon  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  1912. 
''I  think,"  he  said,  ''considering  the  part  which  the  teaching  pro- 
fession plays  in  the  life  of  this  country,  and  how  much  the  future 
of  the  country  depends  upon  not  merely  the  continued,  but  the 
increased  efficiency  of  that  profession,  it  has  in  the  past,  and  J 
will  say  up  to  the  present,  been  shabbily  treated  in  the  matter  of 
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superannuation.  I  think  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  add  to  the 
inducements  which  have  been  offered  up  to  the  present  for  the  best 
brains  of  the  country  to  join  the  profession.  It  is  vital,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  government,  that  something  should  be  done  to  im- 
prove the  prospects  of  the  teacher,  so  that  he  should  not  be  weighted 
down  with  the  anxiety  that  when  either  old  age  or  disablement 
falls  upon  him,  he  will  have  to  encounter  poverty  and  even  depriva- 
tion. For  that  reason,  after  a  good  deal  of  reflection  and  con- 
sultation, we  have  decided  to  increase,  and  increase  substantially, 
the  contribution  which  the  state  makes  towards  the  superannua- 
tion of  the  teachers  in  England  and  Wales,  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
At  any  rate,  I  am  very  glad  to  have  been  instrumental  in  taking 
a  further  step  forward  towards  meeting  the  undoubted  justice  of 
your  demands." 

This  attitude  towards  the  Teachers'  Union  was  brought  about 
by  persistence  in  righteous  demands  and  self-sacrifice  on  the  part 
of  a  few  to  advance  its  claims.  The  enlistment  of  the  mass  of 
teachers  in  the  Union  was  opposed,  and  retarded,  as  here,  by  those 
who  felt  that  they  were  sufficient  in  themselves  for  the  battle  of 
life,  and  the  holding  their  job  as  they  viewed  it.  But  surely  that 
is  a  low  and  narrow  spirit  in  which  to  view  the  work  of  a  teacher. 
The  teacher's  life  is  primarily  one  of  service.  I  mean  true  ser- 
vice, and  while  we  should  help  one  another,  in  so  doing  we  should 
seek  to  uplift  the  profession,  and  thereby  render  the  truer  and 
more  effective  service  to  those  under  us.  W  cannot  as  teachers 
live  unto  ourselves,  and  be  our  best,  and  we  owe  it  to  ourselves,  to 
our  fellow-teachers,  to  our  Education  Department  from  whom  we 
receive  our  certificates  to  teach,  and  finally  we  owe  it  to  our  pupils 
to  make  the  most  of  ourselves  by  co-operation  with  and  conference 
with  our  fellow-teachers  in  a  constant  endeavour  to  improve  the 
conditions  under  which  the  teacher  does  his  work.  We  owe  it  to 
the  new  teacher,  and  to  this  end  we  appeal  to  the  teachers  of  our 
Province  to  show  their  esprit -de-corps  by  supporting  in  word  and 
work  the  0.  T.  A. 

Organization  is  the  order  of  the  day.  So  thoroughly  organized 
are  some  of  our  financial  and  manufacturing  concerns  that  they 
pay  their  head  officers,  who  do  little  actual  work,  so  handsomely 
that  the  stockholders  have  to  forego  their  dividends.  Can  it  be 
that  our  O.  E.  A.  is  so  organized  that  the  main  executive  has  lost 
some  of  its  very  important  functions,  or  may  I  perhaps  put  it  a 
better  way  ?    Could  it  not  assume  duties  as  the  general  executive  of 
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all  the  educational  associations  or  departments  of  the  province, 
which  would  bring  it  immediately  into  touch  with  these  depart- 
ments and  assume  some  of  the  duties  which  the  0.  T.  A.  has  been 
attempting  to  perform.  Isn't  this  worth  our  serious  consideration? 
And  to  that  end  I  wish  to  bring  to  the  O.  E.  A.  a  recommendation 
from  the  executive  of  the  0.  T.  A.,  that  a  conference' be  arranged 
of  the  new  Board  of  Directors  of  the  O.  E.  A.,  and  the  executive 
of  the  O.  T.  A.,  looking  to  this  end.  I  also  wish  to  state  that  the 
secretary  of  the  0.  T.  A.  has  been  in  correspondence  with  Sir 
James  Yoxall,  Member  of  Parliament  for  Nottingham,  the  General 
Secretary  of  the  English  National  Union  of  Teachers,  and  the  pros- 
pects are  favourable  for  securing  him  for  the  overseas  speaker 
at  our  meetings  in  1915. 
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THE  HIGHER  PATRIOTISM, 
By  Rev.  John  MacNeill,  B.A. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — It  will  be  utterly  out  of 
the  question,  I  am  sure,  at  this  late  hour  to  give  the  address  I  had 
been  asked  to  prepare  in  connection  with  this  subject. 

If  your  patriotism  is  strong  enough  to  stand  by  it  until  the  end 
I  will  try  to  do  so. 

It  is  only  a  very  few  weeks  ago  that  Mr.  A.  G.  Gardiner,  that 
very  brilliant  editor  of  the  London  Daily  News,  speaking  of  the 
great  cataclysm  of  the  present  war,  declared  that  in  the  recon- 
struction of  society  that  was  bound  to  follow  there  is  not  one  phase 
of  our  civilization  that  shall  not  be  compelled  to  pass  under  the 
severest  scrutiny  and  perhaps  to  undergo  the  most  radical  change. 
It  is  altogether  likely  that  Mr.  Gardiner  will  not  be  compelled  to 
wait  until  the  end  of  the  war  to  see  the  work  begun.  The  truth  of 
the  matter  is  that  the  scrutiny  and  revision  are  now  well  upon  their 
way.  We  are  testing  once  again  all  the  values  of  our  civilization. 
In  the  great  pressure  of  the  present  moment  we  have  found  that 
many  things  have  gone  by  the  board  that  we  thought  would  very 
likely  remain  with  us.  One  of  them,  for  instance,  is  our  intense 
individualism.  The  interests  of  the  individual  have  been  very 
largely  swallowed  up  in  the  interests  of  society.  Those  vast 
schemes,  for  instance,  of  special  privilege  and  vested  interests  and 
private  prerogative  have  been  swept  aside  by  one  stroke,  and  in 
England,  especially,  the  only  political  doctrine  that  is  now  extant 
is  the  political  doctrine  of  the  necessity  of  the  nation  as  a  whole. 
It  is  the  same  with  our  ideas  of  government.  Our  old  notions  of 
government  have  been  suddenly  and  severely  shattered.  We  have 
been  led,  especially  at  the  seat  of  the  Empire  itself  to  find  Parlia- 
ment suddenly  entrusted  with  powers  that  almost  stagger  our 
democratic  ideas.  The  Cabinet  reconstructs  the  whole  social  fabric 
before  your  eyes  while  you  wait.  Bills  are  passed  through  the 
House  of  Commons  without  debate.  Under  pressure  of  the  national 
danger  we  find  that  the  railways,  the  banks,  the  steamboat  lines, 
the  newspapers  are  all  commissioned  by  the  government  without  a 
word  of  protest.  The  doctrine  of  private  ownership  has  been  set 
aside  in  some  directions  and  you  can  almost  hear  the  contented 
purring  of  the  Socialist  as  he  stands  back  and  watches  this  swift 
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and  silent  revolution  accomplished  by  one  day's  stress  of  war  and 
which  could  not  be  accomplished  by  all  the  years  of  his  propaganda 
in  the  past.  So  it  is  in  every  phase  of  our  national,  our  political 
and  our  social  fabric.  They  say  that  the  map  of  Europe  is  chang- 
ing. Well,  it  is  true  that  the  face  of  society  is  changing  too.  Of 
course  there  is  a  sense  in  which  we  are  far  too  near  these  great 
events  to  see  them  clearly  or  to  understand  their  power.  The  roar 
of  cannon  deafens  us !  The  dust  of  the  battle  blinds  us !  The  rush 
of  events  dazzles  us !  The  passion  of  the  hour  carries  us  by  storm ! 
We  cannot  see  far  enough  back  to  see  all  the  causes  that  are  at 
work.  We  cannot  see  down  deep  enough  to  discern  the  forces 
that  are  operating.  We  cannot  see  far  enough  ahead  to  see  all  the 
possibilities  of  the  future.  All  we  know  is  this:  that  when  the 
great  wreckage  of  society  is  gathered  together  afterwards  there 
will  be  some  new  values  and  some  new  standards  that  will  obtain. 
We  know  not  what  they  will  be.  We  know  not  where  they  will 
lead.  All  we  know  is  that  in  the  present  moment  the  whole  world 
is  in  the  melting  pot ;  society  can  never  be  the  same  as  it  was  before 
and  there  is  a  sense  in  which  our  civilization  is  "wandering 
between  two  worlds — one  dead;  the  other  powerless  to  be  born." 

Now,  in  all  this  revision  of  our  values  it  is  very  evident  that  a 
great  change  will  pass, — and  indeed  must  pass, — upon  the  whole 
conception  of  what  true  patriotism  must  be.  Indeed,  that  change 
is  already  here.  There  is  no  man  in  this  audience  to  whom  his 
patriotism  is  quite  the  same  as  it  was  before  last  August.  The 
change  has  passed  upon  us  whether  we  would  or  not.  We  are  con- 
fronted by  new  national  dangers.  We  are  compelled  to  bear  new 
national  burdens.  We  are  saddled  with  new  national  duties.  We 
are  crucified  upon  a  new  national  cross.  Our  hopes,  our  aims, 
our  fears,  our  aspirations,  our  sufferings  are  such  as  this  gen- 
eration has  never  known  before  and  will  never  know  again.  We 
have  discovered, — and  I  think  this  applies  not  only  to  the  British 
Empire  but  to  every  nation  involved  in  this  war, — we  have  dis- 
covered that  there  is  something  fundamentally  wrong  with  the 
patriotic  conceptions  of  the  days  gone  by. 

I  would  not  for  one  moment  suggest  in  this  presence  that  there 
is  any  blame  attaching  to  Britain  in  her  entrance  into  the  war.  But 
of  this  we  are  sure :  That  it  was  a  false  patriotism  somewhere  that 
brought  Europe  where  it  is  to-day.  It  was  a  patriotism  that  was 
not  in  accord  with  the  fundamental  harmonies  of  human  life.  It 
was  a  patriotism  that  left  no  room  for  the  fraternity  of  nations.   It 
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was  a  patriotism  that  ignored  the  laws  that  underlie  the  brother- 
hood of  man.  It  was  a  patriotism  that  refused  to  recognize  the 
obligations  of  all  in  the  rights  of  each  and  the  obligations  of  each 
in  the  rights  of  all.  It  was  a  patriotism  that  rooted  itself  in  sus- 
picion and  self-interest  and  greed  and  the  lust  for  power.  It  was  a 
patriotism  that  charged  the  political  magazine  of  Europe  with 
high  explosives.  It  waited  for  its  time  and  at  last  found  its  pre- 
text. And  when  in  the  closing  days  of  June,  in  1914,  the  Arch- 
duke of  Austria  was  assassinated  in  Servia  the  pretext  for  war  was 
given,  the  fatal  blow  was  struck,  and  within  a  month  eight  of  the 
great  nations  of  the  world  sprang  into  the  arena  armed  to  the 
teeth  and  have  locked  themselves  in  the  most  deadly  conflict  the 
world  has  ever  seen. 

Now,  if  we  are  to  avoid  the  periodic  recurrence  of  such  national 
calamities  it  is  very  evident  that  some  higher  and  newer  concep- 
tions of  patriotism  must  rule  in  national  life.  And  one  naturally 
asks  from  what  direction  that  newer  and  higher  patriotism  is  to 
come.  Perhaps  we  may  get  a  little  guidance  if  we  go  back  and 
trace  for  a  moment  the  evolution  of  the  idea  itself  as  it  has  grown 
and  expanded  in  the  succeeding  centuries.  A  glance  at  its  history 
will  show  that  there  has  been  a  steady  development  from  the 
loyalty  to  a  person  such  as  a  king  or  a  chief,  to  the  loyalty  to  a 
class  such  as  the  nobles  or  the  aristocracy,  and  from  this  to  the 
nation  and  the  people  and  the  land. 

And  side  by  side  with  this  advance  there  has  come  another 
advance  in  which  we  find  a  shifting  from  the  interests  of  the 
individual  to  the  interests  of  society  as  a  whole.  That  is  to  say, 
the  true  patriotism  has  been  steadily  moving  towards  the  demo- 
cractic  ideal  on  the  one  hand  and  the  unselfish  social  ideal  on  the 
other.  Of  course  we  must  recognize  that  all  through  the  ages 
there  have  been  flashes  of  both  of  those.  You  remember  how 
Macaulay  believed  that  he  found  even  far  back  in  Ancient  Rome 
some  little  flicker  of  the  democratic,  of  the  unselfish  ideal,  when 

'  *  None  were  for  the  party  and  all  were  for  the  state ; 
And  the  rich  man  helped  the  poor  and  the  poor  man  loved  the 
great. ' ' 

And  then  we  find  that  even  in  its  evolution  there  are  times  when 
it  passes  under  eclipse  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  throughout 
part  at  least  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  word  "patriot"  had 
become  a  by-word  and  almost  a  reproach  throughout  England. 
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Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  has  remarked  in  connection  with  that 
period  of  England's  life  that  there  was  no  borough-monger  so 
corrupt,  no  office-seeker  so  base,  no  scribbler  so  scurrilous  that  did 
not  dub  himself  a  patriot,  and  the  man  who  was  opposed  to  him 
of  course  was  a  traitor  to  his  country.  It  was  this  that  led  Samuel 
Johnson  to  say  that  "patriotism  was  the  last  refuge  of  every 
scoundrel, ' '  and  Junius  was  driven  to  the  conviction  that  ' '  nothing 
would  satisfy  a  patriot  but  a  place."  It  is  greatly  to  be  feared, 
and  regretted  also  that  even  in  our  own  day,  and  in  our  own  land, 
both  Johnson  and  Junius,  if  they  were  here,  could  find  abundant 
reason  to  justify  their  views. 

I  must  pass  over  a  large  section  there  that  I  should  like  to  have 
discussed  with  you  and  come  at  once  to  what  I  should  like  to  define 
as  some  of  the  elements  of  the  higher  patriotism,  having  in  mind 
all  the  while  the  evolution  of  the  ideal  in  those  directions  which  I 
have  mentioned. 

I  should  say  it  will  be  marked  at  least  by  these  three  elements. 
There  will  be  the  elevation  of  soul  above  mere  mechanism  of  law. 
There  will  be  the  elevation  of  principle  above  party,  and  there  will 
be  the  elevation  of  service  above  self-interest.  In  the  higher 
patriotism,  I  am  quite  sure,  there  will  be  and  there  must  be  the 
elevation  of  soul  above  all  thoughts  of  that  which  is  mechanical 
and  tangible.  What  I  mean  is  that  the  cohesive  power  that  binds 
the  state  together  will  be  the  soul  rather  than  the  power  of  visible 
force.  I  could  find  no  better  illustration  for  that  than  the  very 
striking  contrast  you  may  find,  for  instance,  between  the  genius 
of  the  German  Empire  on  the  one  hand  and  the  genius  of  our  own 
great  British  Empire  upon  the  other.  Whenever  Germany  with 
her  highly  centralized  government  and  over  organized  institutions, 
has  contemplated  the  fabric  of  our  British  Empire  she  has  almost 
invariably  curled  her  lips  in  scorn.  Over  and  over  again  she  has 
said  that  the  fabric  of  our  British  Empire  because  of  its  scattered 
character  was  like  a  house  of  cards  that  needed  only  the  pressure 
of  some  great  crisis  such  as  this  present  one  to  send  the  whole 
thing  tumbling  to  its  ruin.  And  when  you  look  upon  the  mere 
outward  form  of  it  there  seems  to  be  a  great  deal  that  will  bear 
out  the  German  contention. 

I  was  reading  only  the  other  day  an  article  by  one  of  the  leading 
American  journalists  under  the  title,  ''That  Funny,  Funny 
British  Empire."    And  he  goes  on  to  say  that  the  British  Empire 
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is  illogical,  it  is  unscientific,  it  is  unreasonable,  it  is  ill-defined. 
Yes,  it  is  all  that.  There  are  no  two  units  of  its  government  that 
are  the  same.  It  is  a  strange  conglomeration  of  Crown  Colonies 
and  Independencies  and  Protectorates  and  Dependencies  with  all 
forms  of  self-government  that  are  conceivable  in  the  imagination 
of  man.  And  Canada  has  one  form  and  South  Africa  another 
and  Australia  another  and  Ireland  another — or  will  have— and 
Jersey  and  Guernsey  another  and  so  on  to  the  interminable  end. 
Besides,  there  is  a  marked  spirit  of  independence  within  the 
British  Empire  that  seems  at  times  to  threaten  to  tear  the  whole 
thing  to  pieces.  When  Britain  has  no  enemies  without  she  seems 
to  have  them  within.  If  it  is  n^ot  Ireland,  then  it  is  India.  If  it 
is  not  India  it  is  Canada  snarling  at  the  heels  of  the  old  mother 
land.  As  that  American  writer  said,  ''In  the  time  of  peace  there 
is  not  a  colony  that  will  not  come  tp  the  old  mother  land  and  say, 
'Confound  your  stupid,  fat-headed,  unreasonable,  doomed  old 
arrogant  soul. '  But  in  the  days  of  war  there  is  not  a  colony  that 
will  not  come  and  say,  'Count  on  me  to  the  very  last.'  "  She  has 
no  Bundesrath  or  Imperial  Council.  She  has  no  machinery  by 
which  she  is  able  to  secure  the  united  movement  of  all  her  units. 
Marvellous  thing!  It  is  a  funny,  funny  British  Empire!  She 
has  no  power  of  taxation,  for  instance,  over  her  colonies  but  she 
has  a  wonderful  power  of  inducing  the  colonies  of  their  own  free 
will  to  spend  their  last  dollar,  if  need  be,  for  men  and  ships  for 
the  defence  of  the  old  mother  land.  She  has  no  power  of  conscrip- 
tion by  which  she  can  raise  an  army  but  she  has  marvelous  power  of 
inducing  her  sons  to  step  out  of  their  own  free  will  and  lay  down 
their  lives  on  the  plains  of  India  or  the  veldt  of  South  Africa  or 
the  trenches  of  Belgium  and  France.  She  has  no  rigid  rule  of 
loyalty,  so  far  as  her  throne  is  concerned  but  then  she  has  a  won- 
derful power  of  keeping  alive  across  the  tumbling  seas  and  half- 
way round  the  world — that  undying  sentiment  that  binds  her  sons 
to  her  with  bonds  that  are  stronger  than  the  hooks  of  steel.  She 
has  no  iron  hand  by  which  she  will  suppress  and  crush  the 
aboriginal  tribes  away  in  Africa,  but  she  has  a  marvelous  way  of 
winning  their  respect  and  their  allegiance,  and  by  and  by  their 
affection,  so  that  15  years  after  South  Africa  was  slaughtering 
Britain's  sons  on  the  South  African  veldt  she  is  now  sending  her 
own  sons  to  the  defence  of  the  Empire  she  tried  then  to  destroy. 
Oh,  yes,  it  is  a  funny,  funny  British  Empire!     She  is  illogical; 
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she  is  unscientific,  she  is  unreasonable,  she  is  ill-defined  but  she  is 
great  with  the  greatness  of  a  mighty  soul. 

''God  scatters  her  sons  like  seeds  on  the  lea 
And  they  root  where  they  fall,  be  it  mountain  or  furrow. 
They  come  to  remain  and  remember,  and  she 
In  their  hopes  will  rejoice  in  a  blissful  to-morrow." 

Again  the  higher  patriotism  will  be  a  patriotism  that  will  always 
lift  principle  above  party.  I  should  not  like  to  be  understood  for 
a  moment  as  being  opposed  in  my  thoughts  to  the  idea  of  a  party 
system  in  our  government.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  ^  our 
party  system  is  here :  in  all  likelihood  it  will  remain,  and  it  is  here 
either  for  better  or  for  worse  in  the  political  system  of  the  land. 
By  the  Providence  of  God  for  many  centuries  now  we  have  seen 
the  great  flood  tides  of  political  reform  pour  themselves  along 
the  channels  of  party  government.  Sometimes  we  think  that  we 
might  have  found  other  channels  that  would  serve  our  purpose 
better,  but  like  the  denominational  unit  in  the  life  of  the  Church 
it  may  be  that  our  party  system  is  the  best  expedient  for  the 
articulation  of  all  the  varied  views  and  the  varied  activities  of  our 
national  life.  However  that  may  be,  we  do  know  this  that  the 
higher  patriotism  must  be  something  that  will  go  far  beyond  the 
loyalty  to  a  mere  party.  The  party  will  only  be  a  means  to  an  end. 
Our  watchword  can  never  be,  ''My  party  right  or  wrong."  I 
pity  the  man  who  cannot  see  beyond  his  party.  No  man  is  so 
likely  to  become  a  traitor  even  while  he  thinks  himself  a  patriot. 
If  he  is  determined  to  stand  by  his  party  through  thick  and  thin 
there  will  be  times  when  he  will  crucify  his  nation  afresh  and  put 
her  to  open  shame  before  the  world. 

The  patriotism  that  is  going  to  be  worth  anything  at  all.  must 
go  down  to  root  itself  in  the  great  rich  soil  of  principle.  To  use 
the  splendid  words  of  Bolingbroke — a  phrase,  I  am  afraid,  that 
he  did  not  live  up  to  very  well:  "The  true  patriotism,"  he  says, 
"is  based  upon  great  principles  and  supported  by  great  virtues." 
There  is  no  other  foundation  upon  which  it  can  ever  rise  or  grow. 
For  principles  are  universal;  parties  are  local.  Principles  are 
eternal;  parties  are  transient.  Principles  are  pure;  parties  are 
prejudiced.  Principles  are  inviolate;  parties  are  corruptible. 
There  is  nothing  worse  that  could  ever  happen  in  our  Canadian 
life  than  to  start  out  raising  Liberals  simply  in  order  that  we 
migiit  have  a  Liberal   Government,   and  perhaps  the  only  thing 
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that  might  be  worse  would  be  that  we  might  start  out  raising  Con- 
servatives in  order  that  we  might  have  a  Conservative  Govern- 
ment. No,  we  aught  to  go  far  beyond  the  idea  of  parties.  We 
ought  to  be  able  to  set  aside  any  man,  no  matter  what  his  political 
stripe  may  be,  who  will  abuse  the  high  public  trust  that  has  been 
imposed  in  him.  We  ought  to  be  able  to  go  so  far  beyond  our  party 
that  we  shall  blot  out  at  one  stroke,  if  need  be,  any  national  curse 
no  matter  what  party  may  seem  to  go  down  in  the  meantime  in 
connection  with  it.  We  ought  to  go  so  far  beyond  our  party  that 
we  shall  brand  with  the  stigma  of  traitor  any  man,  no  matter  what 
camp  he  belongs  to,  who  takes  advantage  of  Canada's  present 
stress,  and  trades  upon  the  blood  of  her  sons.  We  ought  to  be 
able  to  go  so  far  beyond  our  party  that  we  shall  stand  to  the 
eternal  principles  of  right  and  justice  and  liberty,  no  matter 
though  it  may  send  our  party  out  into  the  wilderness  of  popular 
criticism  and  into  the  darkness  of  a  political  death. 

You  remember  Browning's  patriot.  Browning  portrayed  the 
man  who  just  the  year  before  had  been  the  idol  of  the  people; 
who  now,  a  year  to  the  very  day,  is  on  his  way  to  the  scaffold  to 
die  because  he  is  unwilling  to  yield  himself  to  the  mad  fancies  of 
a  fickle  mob.  But  he  carries  within  him  a  clear  conscience  and  the 
recognition  of  this  fact  that  he  has  done  the  will  of  God  before 
the  eyes  of  men.    He  says: 

''It  was  roses,  roses,  all  the  way. 

With  myrtle  mixed  in  my  path  like  mad: 
The  house-roofs  seemed  to  heave  and  sway, 

The  Church-spires  flamed,  such  flags  they  had, 
A  year  ago  on  this  very  day. 

*  *  #  #  #  ^ 

' '  There 's  nobody  on  the  house-tops  now — 

Just  a  palsied  few  at  the  windows  set; 
For  the  best  of  the  sight  is,  all  allow. 

At  the  Shambles'  Gate — or,  better  yet, 
By  the  very  scaffold's  foot,  I  trow. 

'*I  go  in  the  rain,  and,  more  than  needs, 

A  rope  cuts  both  my  wrists  behind; 
And  I  think,  by  the  feel,  my  forehead  bleeds. 

For  they  fling,  whoever  has  a  mind. 
Stones  at  me  for  my  year's  misdeeds. 
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' '  Thus  I  entered,  and  thus  I  go ! 

In  triumphs,  people  have  dropped  down  dead. 
''Paid  by  the  world,  what  dost  thou  owe 

Me?" — God  might  question;  now  instead, 
'Tis  God  shall  repay:  I  am  safer  so. 

Let  me  keep  you  just  a  few  minutes  longer  while  I  emphasize 
the  third  point  I  wish  to  make.  And  that  is,  that  the  higher 
patriotism  will  always  elevate  service  above  self-interest.  That  is 
to  say,  every  nation  exists  not  for  itself  alone  but  for  the  sake  of 
every  other  nation.  And  every  individual  exists  not  for  the  sake 
of  his  nation  alone,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  whole  race  to  which  he 
belongs.  Of  course,  it  goes  without  saying,  that  we  have  little 
sympathy  with  that  vague  humanitarianism  that  detaches  itself 
from  any  country  in  particular  and  seems  to  think  that  it  may  find 
a  patriotic  field  in  the  great  wide  plains  of  human  life  regardless 
of  any  national  expression  whatever.  I  do  not  think  that  is  the 
Divine  Order  so  far  as  our  human  life  is  concerned.  That  man  will 
serve  all  nations  best  who  serves  his  own  nation  best.  And  if  I 
might  paraphrase  those  great  words  of  Polonius  in  Hamlet: 

''To  thine  own  land  be  true, 

' '  And  it  shall  follow  as  the  night  the  day ; 

"Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  land." 

I  shall  not  detain  you — though  I  had  wished  I  might  in  connec- 
tion with  this  part  of  my  subject.  How  necessary  it  is  for  us  to 
get  a  conception  of  our  national  service  throughout  the  whole  mde 
world.  There  are  two  very  striking  examples  that  I  want  to  men- 
tion just  in  a  minute  each. 

One  of  them  from  the  very  highest  place  of  power  almost  and 
one  from  w^hat  we  think  of  as  the  lowest  circle  of  our  life.  One  of 
them  is  from  Belgium.  Dr.  Charles  Sarolea,  in  his  very  notable 
book  just  issued  on  "How  Belgium  Saved  Europe,"  has  called 
attention  to  this  very  striking  fact,  of  which  we  are  all  aware  I  am 
sure,  that  in  the  moment  when  war  was  declared  Belgium  had 
before  her  two  courses  of  action.  One  was  the  course  that  appealed 
to- self-interest.  She  might  have  saved  her  commerce.  She  might 
have  saved  her  ancient  monuments  of  art.  She  might  have  saved 
her  homes.  She  might  have  saved  her  people.  She  chose  rather 
to  serve  the  great  interests  of  humanity  as  a  whole  and  stood  for 
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a  little  while  in  the  breach  of  Europe  to  check  the  merciless  aggres- 
sion of  a  cruel  and  unscrupulous  foe.  The  other  example  is  com- 
ing from  one  of  the  lower  circles  of  our  life,  a  circle  of  life,  how- 
ever, in  which  you  are  intensely  interested.  I  had  brought  to  my 
attention  not  very  long  ago,  and  I  was  glad  it  came,  the  work  of 
the  League  of  Empire  that  is  seeking  to  reach  its  hand  throughout 
every  part  of  our  great  Empire.  And  one  thing  in  connection  with 
their  work  that  touched  me  very  greatly — and  it  is  right  along  the 
line  that  Prof.  Robertson  has  been  emphasizing  in  the  work  of  the 
children — was  to  see  those  blank  folios  that  are  provided  for  the 
schools  in  which  the  children  paste  the  news  from  the  home  town, 
and  these  are  sent  to  the  men  that  are  in  the  trenches.  I  say, 
there  is  the  beginning  of  the  cultivation  of  the  great  conception 
of  service  that  must  always  underlie  any  true  ideas  of  patriotism 
and  no  patriotism  is  worth  our  while  that  simply  centers  itself  in 
our  own  self  interest  and  forgets  the  wider  and  larger  field  of 
humanity  to  which  we  must  bring  our  contribution  as  a  nation. 

The  Minister  must  always  come  to  his  application  if  he  is  a 
preacher  at  all.  And  so  I  should  have  taken  about  five  or  ten 
minutes  to  apply  this  very  vital  theme  to  the  conscience  of  the 
teachers  who  are  listening  to  me.  I  know  I  may  dismiss  it  all  just 
in  one  sentence.  I  need  not  remind  you,  for  instance,  how  very 
closely  you  stand  to  that  great  work  of  which  I  have  just  hinted 
to-night,  the  cultivation  of  the  higher  patriotism  in  the  life  of  our 
country.  You  hold  in  your  hands  the  plastic  life  of  the  child. 
Whether  it  be  by  precept  or  by  example,  it  lies  within  your  power 
as  perhaps  it  lies  within  the  power  of  very  few  to  instil  into  their 
minds  the  true  conception  of  the  higher  patriotism  we  must  cul- 
tivate. See  to  it,  then,  will  you,  that  there  will  be  the  elevation  of 
soul  above  mere  law.  See  to  it  that  there  will  be  the  elevation  of 
principle  above  the  conception  of  party.  See  to  it  that  there  will 
be  the  elevation  of  service  above  the  idea  of  self-interest — and  if 
you  do  that  well,  as  some  of  us  will  try  to  do  it  in  other  depart- 
ments also,  then  we  shall  have  in  the  future  generation  a  company 
of  patriots  of  which  Canada  will  not  need  to  be  ashamed. 
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LIBERTY  IN  THE  SCHOOL. 

By  Peter  Sandiford,  M.Sc,  Ph.D. 

Liberty  has  to  do  with  the  rights  of  the  individual.  Each 
individual,  however,  is  perforce  a  member  of  society.  Society,  for 
its  owu  well-being,  imposes  obligations  upon  all  its  members.  Each 
must  obey  the  laws  of  the  society.  The  laws  represent  the  restric- 
tions which  the  members  impose  upon  themselves  (in  the  last 
analysis  voluntarily)  in  order  that  society  may  persist.  The  laws 
of  society  limit  the  individual  liberties  of  the  members.  Each 
member  of  society  feels  impelled  to  develop  and  assert  his  per- 
sonality. Such  a  development  or  assertion  is  sure  to  clash  with  the 
rights  of  others,  that  is,  with  the  laws  of  society,  hence  throughout 
the  ages  there  has  been  the  contest  of  Law  v.  Liberty.  Law,  repre- 
senting society,  restrains  and  keeps  the  individual  within  bounds; 
liberty  releases  and  emancipates  him.  The  ever-present  and  ever- 
changing  problem  is — how  to  preserve  the  greatest  liberty  within 
the  bounds  of  law?  That  is — ^how  to  grant  the  individual  the 
right  to  develop  his  personality  adequately  without  trespassing 
upon  the  rights  of  others.  Law  is  the  embodiment  of  the  "rights 
of  others,"  or  collective  rights.  It  represents  the  minimum  restric- 
tions which  must  be  enforced  to  keep  society  in  working  order. 

Liberty  then  is  indissolubly  associated  with  individual  rights. 
The  limitations  of  liberty  are  the  rights  of  others  as  expressed  by 
the  laws  of  society.  As  John  Stuart  Mill  said:  ''The  sole  end  for 
which  mankind  are  warranted  individually  or  collectively,  in  inter- 
fering with  the  liberty  of  action  of  any  of  their  number,  is  self- 
protection.  The  only  purpose  for  which  power  can  be  rightfully 
exercised  over  any  member  of  a  civilised  community,  against  his 
will,  is  to  prevent  harm  to  others." 

As  savage  societies  have  fewer  laws  than  civilised  ones,  it  would 
seem  at  first  glance  as  if  savages  had  greater  liberties  than  civilised 
persons.     The  argument  is  plausible,  and  the  idea  of  the  ''free" 
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savage  has  been  singularly  attractive  to  the  discontented  minds 
of  all  times  and  places.  They  have  raised  as  the  cry  of  reform, 
*' Return  to  nature,"  and  have  thereby  forced  themselves  to  mag- 
nify and  idealise  the  liberty  of  the  savage.  Rousseau,  for  example, 
throughout  his  Emile,  which  begins  with  the  well-known  words, 
'* Everything  is  good  as  it. comes  from  the  hands  of  the  Author  of 
Nature,  but  everything  degenerates  in  the  hands  of  man,"  tacitly 
assumes  that  the  savage  living  in  a  so-called  state  of  nature  is  far 
happier,  and  has  far  more  liberty  than  the  modern  civilised  man. 

Surely  these  reformers  have  made  a  profound  mistake.  They 
have  not  recognised  that  the  savage  is  hedged  around  with  restric- 
tions of  every  kind — taboos,  sorcery,  and  witchcraft — and  that  his 
real  liberty  is  small  in  amount.  The  road  from  savagery  to  civilisa- 
tion is  the  road  from  restraint  to  liberty.  At  first  the  struggle 
was  against  arbitrary  punishment  by  those  wielding  temporary 
power,  and  for  the  protection  of  the  tribunals.  When  the  right 
to  physical  protection  had  been  won,  the  struggle  was  renewed 
upon  the  mental  plane.  The  demand  was  now^  for  freedom  in 
religious  matters,  first  a  freedom  of  conscience,  afterwards  a  free- 
dom of  expression  and  forms  of  public  worship.  The  next  victory 
was  the  securing  of  the  right  to  discuss  and  criticise  the  acts  of 
government  and  the  right  of  meeting  and  association.  This 
naturally  led  to  the  franchise — the  political  right  to  secure  liberties 
by  means  of  the  vote,  and  indirectly  to  share  in  the  government  of 
the  country.  This  right  has  not  yet  been  fully  won  by  women, 
but  there  are  signs  of  coming  victories. 

Society  may  deny  any  individual  right  or  liberty  if  it  can  be 
shown  that  its  exercise  inflicts  an  injury  upon  the  people  as  a 
body.  The  whole  question  of  liberty  hinges  upon  this  point.  Is 
this  act  of  an  individual  hurtful  to  society?  Does  it  infringe  the 
rights  of  the  people  as  expressed  by  their  laws  ?  In  times  of  peace 
the  question  may  be  settled  in  an  amicable  and  just  way;  in  the 
troubled  times  of  war  it  is  easy  to  deny  liberty  to  the  subject  on 
the  grounds  that  his  acts  are  inimical  to  the  state.  The  present 
time  of  almost  universal  war  is  one  in  which  liberty  should  be 
guarded  with  a  jealous  care. 

From  some  points  of  view  a  school  is  the  negation  of  liberty.  It 
is  composed  of  young  people  torn  away  from  their  homes  and 
from  their  play  to  be  drilled  and  exercised  in  tasks  that  are  often 
useless  as  well  as  uncongenial  and  irksome  to  them.  Yet  this  is 
done  in  the  name  of  state.     We  may  well  ask  ''  Why  should  the 
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state  control  education  and  force  compulsory  attendance  laws 
upon  its  young  members  ? ' '  The  answer  is  a  threefold  one.  Firstly, 
for  the  state's  protection.  When  societies  were  smaller  and  the 
race  was  to  the  swift  of  foot  and  the  strong  of  arm,  they  needed 
not  to  bother  with  the  training  of  mind.  But  modern  competition 
between  states  is  for  world  markets  and  for  other  prizes  in  which 
brain  counts  for  more  than  brawn.  The  education  of  the  young 
of  the  state  is  now  a  supreme  necessity,  and  for  this  many  liberties 
must  be  denied.  Secondly,  the  state  must  enforce  education  upon 
the  young  because  of  democracy.  The  really  civilised  parts  of  the 
world  are  essentially  democratic,  that  is,  the  people  are  their  own 
governors.  Now,  much  learning  is  necessary  for  rulers,  and  thus 
we  get  the  paradox  that  with  the  growth  of  liberty  as  represented 
by  democracy,  we  are  forced  to  curtail  it,  at  least  as  far  as  school 
children  are  concerned,  in  order  that  they  may  exercise  it  wisely 
when  they  grow  up.  It  is  a  case  of  present  privation  for  future 
plenty.  Thirdly,  education  is  much  too  powerful  a  weapon  for  its 
control  to  be  in  the  hands  of  a  body  smaller  than  the  state,  that  is, 
the  people  as  a  whole. 

But  the  denial  of  liberty  to  the  young  does  not  stop  at  this  point. 
The  pupil  is  not  allowed  to  study  what  he  likes,  but  what  adults 
consider  it  good  for  him  to  study.  This  in  the  main  is  right  and 
proper.  The  theory  underlying  it  is  that  pupils  are  immature, 
and  are  not  yet  capable  of  judging  what  is  best  for  them.  From 
the  adult  point  of  view,  the  selection  of  the  curriculum  for  the 
young  can  be  justified  in  other  ways.  The  curriculum  has  a  double 
nature.  It  represents  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  preservation 
and  the  advance  of  human  knowtedge.  The  preservation  of  human 
knowledge  is  backward  looking.  It  represents  the  things  that 
adults  deem  valuable;  the  things  that  have  been  hard  won  in  the 
past  by  the  human  race.  Thus  there  is  a  traditional  element  in 
every  curriculum.  Subjects  remain  on  a  school  programme 
through  many  generations  because  they  have  proved  themselves 
worthy  and  valuable.  To  a  very  great  extent  children  are  forced 
to  study  the  subjects  their  fathers  before  them  studied.  They  are 
put  through  the  same  educational  mill.  The  aim  is  to  make  them 
conform  to  the  adult  type;  to  make  them  literally  ''chips  of  the 
old  block."  But  adults  are  not  content  merely  to  preserve  know- 
ledge through  the  children.  They  do  not  want  the  pupils  merely 
to  become  possessed  of  what  have  been  called  ''the  spiritual  pos- 
sessions of  the  race."  That  would  never  be  forward  looking, 
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would  never  lead  to  the  advancement  of  human  knowledge.  The 
Chinese  failed  to  introduce  the  progressive  element  into  the  cur- 
riculum of  their  schools,  and  to  this  consistent  looking  l>ackward 
can  be  traced  the  conservative  and  stationary  character  of  Chin- 
ese civilisation.  Hence  modern  nations  have  always  a  radical  as 
well  as  a  conservative  element  in  their  curricula.  They  are  anxious 
that  their  young  shall  have  greater  opportunities  for  advancement, 
more  wisdom  and  knowledge  than  their  forebears.  This  radical 
element  is  invariably  in  conflict  with  the  conservative  elements  of 
the  curriculum,  and,  at  bottom,  people  are  sharply  divided,  accord- 
ing as  to  whether  they  stress  the  one  side  or  the  other. 

But  the  foregoing  is  only  a  partial  view  of  the  situation.  The 
modern  state  certainly  forces  the  child  to  attend  school ;  the  mod- 
ern teacher  certainly  forces  a  child  to  acquire  a  large  amount  of 
traditional  knowledge,  at  the  same  time  denying  many  other 
liberties,  such  as  freedom  of  movement,  and  liberty  to  talk  unduly 
during  school  hours.  But  on  the  other  hand,  this  state  organisa- 
tion, which  denies  so  much,  is  also  the  origin  of  many  valuable 
boons  and  blessings.  Were  it  not  for  the  schools,  education  would 
still  have  to  be  carried  on  in  the  homes.  School  education  has 
many  advantages  over  that  of  the  home.  In  a  school  properly 
organised  by  the  state,  the  equipment  is,  or  should  be,  both,  ade- 
quate and  hygienic.  On  the  whole,  schools  are  more  hygienic  than 
homes.  Similarly  the  financing  of  education  by  the  state,  is  super- 
ior to  that  of  the  home.  The  family  is  usually  too  poor  to  provide 
an  efficient  teacher  for  its  children.  Were  the  parents  qualified 
by  training  to  give  an  education  to  the  children,  and  they  usually 
are  not,  they  have  not  the  leisure  to  do  it.  In  the  third  place, 
the  state  can  more  easily  undertake  the  responsibility  of  seeing 
that  none  but  qualified  teachers  are  employed,  and  that  they  per- 
form their  duties  faithfully.  This  it  does  through  its  supervisory 
force  of  inspectors. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  organisation  of  schools  by  the  state 
increases  the  efficiency  of  the  educational  process.  The  child  has 
now  a  much  better  chance  than  he  formerly  had  of  developing  his 
native  gifts.  Without  these  modern  opportunities  many  latent 
powers  would  never  be  discovered,  and  thus  be  lost  to  the  world. 
This  organisation,  therefore,  to  some  extent  grants  the  child 
greater  liberty,  inasmuch  as  it  provides  more  scope  for  the  develop- 
ment of  his  personality.  Hence  another  paradox:  the  liberty  of 
children  is  restricted  by  bringing  them  to  school  and  forcing  them 
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to  study  a  given  curriculum,  yet  this  very  restraint  grants  them 
an  opportunity  of  developing  powers  that  otherwise  would  have 
lain  dormant,  and,  to  that  extent,  gives  them  greater  freedom.  For 
liberty  grows  as  powers  are  freed;  the  wise  alone  are  truly  free. 

Thus  it  can  be  seen  that  in  every  organisation  there  is  a  com- 
promise so  far  as  liberty  is  concerned.  The  liberty  of  the  individual 
is  never  allowed  to  thwart  the  will  of  society  as  a  whole.  Society 
denies  rights  to  the  individual  in  order  to  give  them  to  the  group. 
The  state  denies  freedom  to  the  individual  along  some  lines  in 
order  to  give  it  along  others.  Everywhere  there  is  a  partial  denial 
of  individual  liberty — a  repression  of  personality.  The  eternal 
problem  is  where  to  draw  the  line.  On  the  one  hand  we  have  the 
individual  clamouring  for  his  rights  and  liberties;  on  the  other 
we  have  society  denying  rights  and  liberties  in  order  that  its  organ- 
isation may  persist.  No  sane  person  to-day  would  say  that  the 
child  should  not  be  forced  to  attend  school  or  else  obtain  an  equally 
good  education  in  some  other  way.  Nor  would  a  sane  person  say 
that  the  child  should  not  be  forced  to  learn  how  to  read  and  to 
write,  and  to  do  simple  arithmetical  calculations.  Such  knowledge 
is  indispensable  in  modern  states.  Further,  many  agree  that  he 
ought  to  be  forced  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  at  least  one  of 
the  great  arts  of  the  world — literature,  painting,  or  music.  Some 
agree  that  he  should  learn  some  science.  But  there  is  as  yet  no 
agreement  upon  all  the  subjects  of  the  curriculum.  Hence  the 
quarrels  about  programmes  of  study  and  the  bandying  about  of 
such  phrases  as  ''fads  and  frills." 

If  the  preceding  argument  is  valid,  then  the  principle  of  liberty 
demands  that  there  should  be  the  smallest  possible  amount  of 
coercion  consistent  with  the  safety  of  the  state.  Personality  should 
not  be  hedged  around  with  undue  restraints,  but  should  be  given 
every  opportunity  for  free  development.  With  the  young  child, 
simply  because  he  is  young  and  ignorant,  the  restrictions  are  neces- 
sarily greater  than  with  adults.  But  even  he  has  his  rights,  which 
teachers  especially  should  conserve.  The  teacher,  therefore,  must 
have  the  liberty  to  grant  liberties.  Every  child  differs  from 
every  other  child ;  no  two  children  are  alike.  To  the  teacher  falls 
the  duty  of  giving  these  differing  personalities  varied  opportunities 
for  development.  This,  at  bottom,  is  the  basic  right  of  mankind, 
and  providing  the  rights  of  others  are  not  infringed  by  its  exer- 
cise, should  never  be  denied.  On  the  whole  this  right  is  carefully 
preserved.     Compulsion  is  exercised  carefully  in  the  modern  state 
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— there  is  generally  some  loop-hole  of  escape.  Only  when  the 
good  of  society  as  a  whole  is  jeopardised,  is  there  felt  a  justification 
for  enforcing  conditions  upon  a  number  of  dissenting  individuals. 

Hence  there  obtains  the  circle — the  child  must  be  given  freedom 
by  the  teacher,  the  teacher  by  the  Department  of  Education,  the 
Department  of  Education  by  the  Legislature,  the  Legislature  in 
its  turn  by  the  people  themselves.  If  rights  are  denied  at  any 
point  in  the  circle  the  effects  fall  ultimately  upon  the  helpless 
children  in  school.  And  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  children 
the  innocent  victims  of  a  denial  of  liberty  by  one  of  the  various 
educational  authorities  placed  over  them.  A  person  in  power 
inevitably  tends  to  aggrandize  his  office.  This  is  peculiarly  true 
of  educators,  because  they  continually  have  to  deal  with  the  young, 
who  are  not  in  a  position  to  resist  or  retaliate;  but  if  liberty  is 
worth  the  name,  it  is  worth  making  sacrifices  for,  even  if  the  sacri- 
fices are  those  of  self-esteem. 

As  these  views  of  liberty  become  more  widely  disseminated,  a 
new  spirit  will  grow  up  in  the  schools — a  spirit  which  is  too  big 
to  bully,  a  spirit  which  is  sufficiently  strong  to  grant  liberties 
boldly  when  liberties  are  beneficial,  and  to  withhold  them  when 
they  are  harmful.  Childhood  will  take  on  a  new  meaning,  and  the 
words  of  the  teacher,  who  said  of  the  children,  ''Of  such  is  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven,"  will  be  more  frequently  recalled. 
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REPORT  OF  SUB-COMMITTEE  ON  THE  RELATION  OF 
SECONDARY  TO  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

To  the  Chairman,  Committee  on  Secondary  School  Studies: 

Dear  Sir, — In  pursuance  of  instructions  received  from  the  Gen- 
eral Committee,  your  Sub- Committee  on  the  Relation  of  Secondary 
to  Elementary  Schools,  presents  herewith  a  brief  report. 

You  will  notice  that  the  report  deals  almost  wholly  with  a 
description  of  conditions  and  movements  as  they  exist  in  those 
countries  with  which  Ontario  is  supposed  to  have  the  strongest 
educational  affinities,  and  from  which,  in  consequence,  lessons  of 
example  or  of  warning  may  most  readily  be  derived. 

Apart  from  the  endorsement  of  that  section  of  the  report  of  the 
General  Committee  which  speaks  of  the  desirability  of  beginning, 
in  the  case  of  certain  pupils,  the  instruction  in  certain  so-called 
high  school  subjects  before  the  completion  of  an  eight  years' 
elementary  school  period,  your  Committee  has  refrained  from 
making  any  recommendations.  It  believes,  however,  that  there 
is  another  and  a  more  important  problem,  a  problem  of  which  the 
question  of  efficient  instruction  in  Modern  Languages  is  but  a  part 
and  not  even  the  most  important  part.  That  problem  arises  from 
the  division  of  our  system  of  public  education  into  three  widely 
different  and  widely  separated  institutions,  viz.,  the  elementary 
school,  the  high  school,  and  the  college;  institutions  which,  at 
the  present  time,  are  but  very  imperfectly  adjusted  to  each  other. 
It  seems  to  your  Sub-Committee  that  the  College  and  High  School 
Department  of  the  Ontario  Educational  Association  might  very 
properly  give  some  time  to  the  consideration  of  this  problem  as 
a  whole,  as  well  as  to  the  study  of  the  various  details  in  which, 
from  time  to  time,  amendment  seems  to  be  desirable.    We  are,  sir, 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

H.  T.  J.  Coleman. 
W.  E.  Macpherson. 

p.S. — For  convenience  sake  the  report  has  been  divided  into  four 
parts,  corresponding  to  the  four  countries  studied. 

England. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  general  statements  with  regard  to  schools 
or  types  of  schools  in  England.     It  is  only  of  recent  years  that 
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anything  approaching  a  national  system  or  systems  of  education 
has  been  developed,  and  most  of  the  development  has  occurred 
within  the  last  ten  years.  Although  there  is  not  in  England  that 
well-marked  division  between  the  system  of  elementary  schools 
and  the  system  of  secondary  schools,  that  we  have  noticed  in 
France  and  Germany,  yet  in  practice  some  such  division  makes 
itself  apparent.  Elementary  schools,  with  the  usual  curriculum, 
are  provided  by  local  authorities,  or  by  religious  organizations. 
Pupils  who  leave  these  schools  at  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen  may 
continue  their  education  by  attending  part-time  classes,  or  evening 
classes,  or  they  may  go  to  a  secondary  school. 

Until  the  present  century,  secondary  education  in  England  was 
provided  for  by  endowed  grammar  schools  or  by  proprietory  schools 
under  the  control  of  religious  bodies  or  joint  stock  companies,  or 
by  private  enterprise.  With  generous  government  encouragement, 
however,  many  of  these  schools  have  come  more  or  less  under  the 
control  of  the  local  authorities,  and  municipal  schools  have  grown 
up.  The  total  number  of  secondary  schools  drawing  government 
grants  in  1910  was  885,  of  which  only  325  were  directly  provided 
by  local  authorities,  i.e.,  boroughs  and  counties.  There  has  been 
a  marked  tendency  to  co-ordinate  the  secondary  schools  (espe- 
cially those  intended  for  boys  whose  school  life  ends  at  16)  with 
the  elementary  schools,  and  so  establish  an  educational  ladder  such 
as  we  have  in  Ontario.  Schools  which  enjoy  government  aid  and 
charge  fees  must  provide  approximately  twenty-five  per  cent,  of 
free  places  for  scholars  from  public  elementary  schools.  These 
pupils  must  be  not  more  than  12  years  of  age.  In  order  to  encour- 
age the  transference  of  children  from  public  elementary  schools  at 
an  earlier  age,  a  grant  of  two  pounds  is  paid  on  account  of  these 
ex-public  elementary  scholars  who  are  between  the  age  of  ten  and 
twelve  years.  The  system  of  free  places  is  supplemented  by  a 
widespread  system  of  scholarships  given  generally  by  local  author- 
ities. In  1911-12  the  number  of  pupils  in  secondary  schools  who 
held  scholarships  offered  by  local  educational  authorities,  was 
38,000. 

''The  development  of  higher  elementary  education  in  England 
is  now  proceeding  very  much  as  in  France.  Provision  is  made  for 
higher  elementary  schools  of  a  specialized  and  technical  type  in- 
tended only  for  industrial  districts.  In  1906,  as  the  result  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Consultative  Committee,  a  new  type  of 
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higher  elementary  school  was  admitted  for  children  over  twelve, 
corresponding  generally  to  the  French  Ecole  Primaire  Super- 
ieure,  and  described  as  having  for  its  object  the  development 
of  the  education  given  in  the  ordinary  public  elementary 
school,  and  the  provision  of  special  instruction  bearing 
on  the  future  occupations  of  the  scholars  whether  boys  or  girls." 
(Ency.  Brit.  11th  Ed.  1910-11.)  The  curriculum  of  these  higher 
elementary  schools  (age  12-16)  includes  English  language  and 
literature,  elementary  mathematics,  history  and  geography,  draw- 
ing and  manual  work  for  boys,  and  domestic  science  for  girls,  also 
provision  for  special  instruction  bearing  upon  the  future  occupa- 
tion of  pupils  both  boys  and  girls.  It  will  be  noticed  that  no  provi- 
sion is  made  for  languages  (except  English)  either  ancient  or 
modern.  These  schools  in  order  to  be  recognized  by  the  Board  of 
Education,  must  be  organized  to  give  a  three  years'  course.  It 
may  be  noted  that  the  cities  of  London  and  Manchester  have 
recently  converted  their  higher  elementary  schools  into  so-called 
''central"  schools  in  order  to  have  a  freer  hand  in  developing 
them  along  special  lines,  than  was  possible  under  the  regulations 
of  the  Board  of  Education  governing  higher  elementary  schools. 
In  1911,  after  the  withdrawal  of  London  and  Manchester,  there 
were  47  higher  elementary  schools  in  England  and  Wales  with  an 
enrollment  of  8,852  pupils.  ''It  may  be  possible  to  supplement 
this  system  in  the  rural  areas  to  some  extent  by  'higher  tops'  to 
the  ordinary  elementary  schools  in  cases  where  it  is  not  practicable 
to  establish  a  fully  organized  higher  elementary  school;  but  for 
such  'higher  tops'  (i.e.,  continuation  or  fifth  form  classes)  no  cen- 
tral grant  is  available."    (Ency.  Brit.,  11th  edition,  1910-11). 

The  tendency  towards  the  maintenance  of  social  divisions  in  the 
educational  system  is  seen  in  the  existence  of  some  three  hundred 
and  sixty  preparatory  schools  with  an  average  enrollment  of 
thirty-seven  pupils  between  nine-and-a-half  and  thirteen-and- 
a-half  years  of  age.  These  schools  are  taught  for  the  most  part 
by  Oxford  or  Cambridge  graduates  who  have  themselves  attended 
one  or  other  of  the  great  endowed  Public  Schools  for  which  they 
are  now  preparing  students.  Their  curriculum  differs  in  a  marked 
degree  from  that  of  the  elementary  and  higher  elementary  schools. 
Pupils  enter  at  the  age  of  9  and  at  once  begin  the  study  of  Latin 
—usually  six  or  seven  hours  a  week — and  of  French — usually  two 
or  three  hours  a  week.    The  following  composite  table,  based  upon 
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returns  from  several  private  preparatory  schools,!  shows  the  usual 
work  taken  in  these  schools. 

Average  hours  per  week. 


Scripture    • 

English   

French    ■ 

Latin   

Greek 

German 

History   

Geography    

Mathematics 

Object  lessons  of  Elementary  Science. 

Writing  or  Dictation  

Drawing 

Total* 


Class  1, 

average 

age  of  9-10. 

Hours. 


2.12 
2.49 
2.49 
5.49 
0 
0 

1.57 
1.41 
5.23 
.57 
2.25 
1.31 

29.84 


'Top  class/ 
averag  e 
age  13. 
Hours. 

2.3 

1.10 

3.8 

7.49 

4.34 

$3.41 
1.50 

°1.17 
5.38 
^.53 
§.53 

111.39 


35.2 


In  England,  as  in  Prance,  and  Germany,  earnest  attempts  are 
being  made,  not  only  to  adapt  the  elementary  school  courses  to 
the  needs  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  manual  industries,  but  to 
enable  pupils  to  continue  their  education  beyond  the  age  of  thir- 
teen or  fourteen  and  while  they  are  under  employment,  by  means 
of  half  time  schools  or  evening  classes,  attendance  at  which  is 
sometimes  made  compulsory  for  adolescents. 

tSee  Board  of  Education  (England)  Special  Eeports  on  Educational  Sub- 
jects, vol.  6,  p.  49. 

tUsually  German  is  alternative  with  Greek,  with  extra  French  and 
mathematics;  58.6  per  cent,  of  the  schools  do  not  teach  German  at  all. 

°3.7  per  cent,  of  schools  reporting  omit  geography  entirely;  6.2  per  cent. 
do  not  teach  it  to  their  top  form. 

1172.5  per  cent,  omit  this  subject  entirely;  83.7  per  cent,  do  not  teach  it  to 
the  top  form. 

$One  school  omits  it  entirely;  38.7  per  cent,  do  not  teach  it  in  the  top  form. 

II In  34.2  per  cent,  of  returns  ic  is  an  optional  subject.  The  above  is  the 
average  in  the  remaining  65.8  per  cent. 

*The  average  total  given  above  is  not  the  sum  of  the  various  items  of  the 
table,  but  is  the  average  of  totals  actually  returned  in  each  school.  No 
school  teaches  all  the  subjects  enumerated.  (Eeport  U.  S.  Comm.  of  Ed. 
1911.) 
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In  considering  the  age  at  which  students  may  be  transferred 
from  elementary  to  secondary  schools,  the  report  of  the  Board  of 
Education  (England  and  Wales)  1911-12,  says,  ''Taking  the 
country  as  a  whole,  the  general  tendency  is  undoubtedly  to  en- 
courage entry  to  a  secondary  school  at  about  the  age  of  12  or 
even  earlier." 

"The  chief  reason  for  adopting  such  a  course  is  that  higher 
education  necessarily  involves  the  study  of  certain  subjects  which 
under  existing  conditions  of  staff,  premises,  and  organization  can- 
not ordinarily  be  begun  in  elementary  schools.  It  is  urged  that 
children  who  propose  to  follow  a  more  extended  course  of  educa- 
tion up  to  the  age  of  16  should  begin  some,  if  not  all,  of  these 
subjects  not  later  than  the  age  of  13 ;  and  as  it  is  at  present  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  to  make  arrangements  for  teaching  them 
to  selected  candidates  in  the  elementary  schools,  transference  to 
the  secondary  school  ought  not,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
to  be  postponed  beyond  that  age.  An  early  beginning  is  felt  to 
be  particularly  important  for  the  study  of  foreign  languages;  so 
much  so,  that  in  a  few  secondary  schools,  where  literary  and 
linguistic  studies  are  carried  to  an  advanced  standard,  scholar- 
ships are  occasionally  awarded  even  to  children  of  10.  The  advan- 
tage of  a  comparatively  early  age  of  transference  for  the  proper 
organization  of  work  in  the  secondary  school  is  emphasized  by 
the  practice,  which  is  now  adopted  by  a  number  of  local  education 
authorities,  of  requiring  from  parents,  as  a  condition  of  admission, 
a  written  agreement  to  keep  their  children  in  attendance  for  a 
period  of  three  or  even  four  years.  To  some  extent  also  it  makes  for 
the  convenience  and  good  organization  of  the  elementary  school 
that  the  children  intended  for  secondary  schools  should  be  trans- 
ferred before  classes  are  definitely  constituted  for  teaching  of 
handicraft  and  domestic  subjects,  which  rightly  play  an  increas- 
ingly important  part  in  the  later  years  of  elementary  school  life. ' ' 

''On  the  other  hand  a  small  minority  of  local  education  author- 
ities adopt  a  considerably  higher  age  limit,  e.g.,  Durham  County, 
12-15,  which  is  to  be  reduced  next  year  to  11-14,  and  Salford, 
11-14;  and  a  rather  larger  number,  while  awarding  the  bulk  of 
their  scholarships  between  11  and  13,  reserve  a  limited  propor- 
tion, in  order  to  meet  special  circumstances,  for  candidates  under 
14.  These  exceptions  to  the  usual  practice  are  to  some  extent,  no 
doubt,  a  survival  of  the  comparatively  recent  system  of  awarding 
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special  scholarships  to  intending  teachers,  to  provide  for  two  years' 
education  at  preparatory  classes  forming  part  of  a  secondary 
school,  before  their  engagement  as  pupil-teachers." 

''The  chief  reason,  however,  for  the  higher  age  limit,  is  the 
objection  to  closing  the  door  of  promotion  on  children  of  late 
development,  who  are  outstripped  at  an  earlier  age  by  their  more 
precocious  companions,  or  on  children  whose  parents  decide  late 
to  let  them  continue  at  school.  This  argument  undoubtedly  has 
weight,  and  it  is  obviously  desirable  that  exceptional  children,  who 
through  ill-health  or  some  other  unavoidable  cause  have  missed 
an  early  chance  of  a  scholarship,  should  have  a  later  opportunity 
of  proving  their  worth.  But  experience  tends  to  show  that  a  child 
who  does  not  show  special  promise  in  the  ordinary  elementary 
school  subjects  till  he  has  passed  the  age  of  13,  is  probably  too 
old  to  derive  much  advantage  from  the  extended  course  of  a 
secondary  school,  especially  as  economic  conditions  will  often  be 
against  his  remaining  long  enough  to  counteract  the  handicap  of 
his  late  admission.  The  evidence  of  the  head  masters  and  the 
head  mistresses  of  secondary  schools,  which  in  this  matter  is 
naturally  entitled  to  great  weight,  is  generally  to  the  effect  that 
children  admitted  at  the  age  of  13  have  to  be  placed  in  the  same 
forms  and  pass  through  the  school  at  the  same  pace  as  those  who 
enter  at  11  or  12;  while  in  some  cases  it  is  even  asserted  that  the 
younger  children  show  marked  superiority  in  alertness,  intelligence 
and  adaptability.  The  plan  adopted  by  several  authorities  to  meet 
the  case  of  children  of  late  development,  or  of  those  whose  educa- 
tion has  been  handicapped  by  ill-health,  is  to  offer  a  small  pro- 
portion of  scholarships  for  which  children  either  in  elementary 
or  in  secondary  schools  are  eligible  up  to  the  age  of  14,  with  a 
proportionately  higher  standard  of  examination.  Some  such  safe- 
guard is  specially  needed  where,  as  is  the  case  in  London,  the 
scholarship  regulations  would  otherwise  allow  a  child  only  one 
opportunity  of  competing." 

The  same  report  (p.  28)  dealing  directly  with  the  problem  of 
co-ordination  between  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  points 
out,  as  an  argument  for  early  transference  from  elementary  to 
secondary  schools,  the  difficulty  the  older  elementary  school  stu- 
dent finds  in  accommodating  himself  to  the  curriculum  of  the 
secondary  school.  It  goes  on  to  consider  attempts  which  have 
been  made  to  diminish  these  difficulties  either  bv  alterino:  the  cur- 
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riculum  of  the  elementary  school,  or  by  special  organization  of 
the  secondary  school.  "It  has  sometimes  been  suggested  that  the 
problem  can  best  be  solved  by  the  arrangement  of  special  classes 
of  selected  children  at  the  top  of  the  elementary  school,  and  their 
instruction  in  a  foreign  language  and  some  branches  of  mathematics 
as  a  preparation  for  the  work  of  the  secondary  school;  it  is  inter- 
esting to  recall  that,  so  long  ago  as  1874  Matthew  Arnold  advocated 
the  teaching  of  Latin  to  picked  scholars  in  the  elementary  schools, 
as  being  in  itself  a  desirable  addition  to  the  curriculum.  Such  a 
solution  of  the  difficulty,  however,  obviously  requires  both  that 
the  staff  should  be  specially  qualified  and  that  the  number  of 
scholars  proceeding  to  secondary  schools  should  be  sufficient  to 
form  a  special  class,  if  the  interests  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  pupils 
a,re  not  to  be  sacrificed  to  those  of  a  few." 

"In  Nottingham  the  local  authorities  have  endeavoured  to  pro- 
vide for  such  scholars  not  only  in  a  junior  department  of  one  of 
the  local  secondary  schools,  but  also  in  two  of  the  Council  ele- 
mentary schools.  These  schools  are  definitely  organized  and 
reserved  for  children  destined  for  secondary  education.  They 
differ  from  the  ordinary  elementary  schools  mainly  in  the  inclu- 
sion of  French,  Geometry,  and  algebra  in  the  curriculum,  and  in 
being  more  liberally  and  efficiently  staffed.  Children  are  admitted, 
if  they  satisfy  an  entrance  test,  at  the  age  of  9  or  10,  and  after 
two  or  three  years '  instruction  and  a  further  examination  test,  they 
pass  on  to  the  secondary  schools.  It  is  estimated  that  about  70 
per  cent,  of  the  pupils  received  this  special  preparation  for 
secondary  education.  While  this  scheme  has  features  of  peculiar 
interest  and  some  undoubted  advantages,  there  are  obvious  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  its  general  adoption.  It  is  clearly  applicable 
only  in  urban  areas.  Moreover,  one  of  the  conditions  of  admis- 
sion to  the  preparatory  elementary  schools  is  that  parents  should 
give  a  written  undertaking  to  retain  their  children,  not  only 
through  the  preparatory  course,  but  also  through  a  four  years' 
course  in  the  secondary  school.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  par- 
ents in  general  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  make  up  their  minds 
about  their  children's  future  at  so  early  an  age,  and  to  bind  them- 
selves to  keep  them  at  school  for  so  long  a  period.  Nevertheless  the 
experiment  appears  to  be  well  worth  the  careful  attention  of  other 
urban  authorities." 
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Scotland. 

The  classification  of  schools  adopted  in  the  latest  code  of  regula- 
tions for  day  schools  in  Scotland,  1914,  does  away  with  the  former 
terms,  ''elementary,"  ''higher  grade"  and  "higher  class"  schools, 
and  divides  all  the  schools  (except  continuation  schools)  into 
three  grades,  namely,  the  primary  school,  the  intermediate  school, 
and  the  secondary  school. 

The  primary  school  gives  an  education  based  entirely  upon 
English  to  pupils  who  are,  as  a  rule,  below  the  age  of  14.  A  prim- 
ary school  may  contain  individuals  or  small  sections  of  pupils  who 
are  being  instructed  on  the  lines  of  an  intermediate  school.  The 
intermediate  school  provides  at  least  a  three  years'  course  of  in- 
struction in  languages,  ancient  or  modern,  mathematics,  science, 
and  such  other  subjects  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  deemed  suit- 
able for  pupils  who  have  reached  a  satisfactory  stage  of  attainment 
in  elementary  subjects  before  entering.  A  secondary  school  pro- 
vides at  least  a  five  years'  course  of  instruction  beyond  the  ele- 
mentary stage.  The  intermediate  school  should  retain  its  pupils 
until  the  age  of  15-16  whereas  the  secondary  school  keeps  its  pupils 
until  17-18.  The  intermediate  and  secondary  schools  both  pro- 
vide education  of  a  secondary  type,  but  arranged  on  a  basis 
depending  on  the  number  of  years  the  student  is  expected  to 
remain.  The  code  furthermore  says:  "It  is  important  that  as 
between  the  secondary  school  and  the  various  intermediate 
schools  of  the  same  district,  there  should  be  no  unnecessary 
divergence  of  curriculum  in  the  earlier  stages  so  that  transference 
from  the  one  to  the  other  may  not  be  impeded." 

Care  is  taken  to  avoid  any  hard  and  fast  line  of  cleavage  between 
the  work  of  the  schools  of  various  types.  Pupils  ordinarily  begin 
education  of  a  secondary  type  at  the  age  of  12-13.  But  the  pupil 
at  the  age  of  12  may  continue  his  primary  school  work  by  entering 
one  of  the  "supplementary  classes"  which  complete  his  education 
at  14  or  which  lead  by  way  of  day  or  evening  continuation  schools 
to  higher  educational  institutions  of  a  technical  or  industrial  char- 
acter. These  supplementary  classes  "have  vitalized  the  work  of 
the  primary  schools  by  providing  special  facilities  for  the  more 
capable  pupils  without  breaking  up  the  unity  of  the  lower  classes. 
The  classes  are  parallel  with  the  last  two  years  of  the  regular 
course  but  follow  special  programmes  with  vocational  ends  in  view 
according  to  local  conditions.    The  number  of  pupils  approved  for 
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transfer  to  supplementary  classes  in  1911  was  59,406,  and  the  spe- 
cial grants  allowed  for  the  same,  were  claimed  on  an  average  attend- 
ance of  47,565  in  2,000  schools  out  of  the  total  3,369."  (Report 
IT.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  1912,  Vol.  1,  p.  502.)  ''The  essen- 
tial idea  of  supplementary  course  work  is  that  of  individual  study 
under  direction  rather  than  that  of  class  instruction.  These  older 
pupils,  be  they  few  or  many,  should  have  individual  lines  of  study 
marked  out  for  them  to  be  followed  up  very  largely  at  home,  the 
teacher  being  resorted  to  as  occasion  requires  for  explanation  of 
difficulties  and  revieiv  of  work  done,  according  to  the  well-known 
custom  of  older  days  in  the  rural  schools  of  Scotland."  (Scotcli 
Education  Department  Circular  426,  1909.)  The  continuation 
classes  provide  four  types  of  classes  for  further  instruction  of 
those  who  have  left  school.  Instruction  may  be  given  in  day  or 
evening  classes,  but  owing  to  practical  difficulties  is  almost  wholly 
confined  to  evening  classes.  Class  I,  for  the  completion  of  general 
elementary  education  (chiefly  for  those  who  have  not  attended 
supplementary  classes).  Classes  II,  III  and  IV  provide  specialized 
instruction  in  classes  or  courses  of  a  practical  or  technical  kind. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  the  primary  school  followed  by  the  supple- 
mentary and  continuation  classes  may  give  practical  courses  com- 
plete in  themselves,  or  may  be  an  educational  ladder  leading 
eventually  to  some  such  higher  central  institution  as  the  Heriot 
Watt  College  or  other  technical  school,  while  the  intermediate  and 
secondary  schools  provide  well  rounded  courses  in  liberal  culture 
or  form  an  educational  ladder  leading  to  the  universities. 

France. 

The  systems  of  education  in  both  France  and  Germany  have 
been  affected  by  certain  conditions  not  present  in  Ontario.  The 
population  in  both  countries  is  comparatively  dense,  and  long  set- 
tled; and  secondary  education  is  not,  as  in  Ontario,  a  division 
between  certain  stages  of  advancement,  but  is  a  division  between 
types  of  schools,  each  offering  a  course  complete  in  itself. 

In  France  the  primary  course  extends  over  seven  years,  between 
the  ages  of  six  and  thirteen.  The  natural  culmination  of  the  ele- 
mentary course  is  the  ''Certificat  d 'Etudes  Primaires  Elemen- 
taires, ' '  for  which  the  candidate  must  be  not  less  than  twelve  years 
of  age.  The  holder  of  this  certificate  is  relieved  from  further 
attendance  at  school;  otherwise  attendance  is  compulsory  to  the 
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age  of  thirteen.     The  usual  organization  of  a  French  elementary 
school  is  as  follows: 

Classe  Enfantine  5-7 

Cours  Elementaire    7-9 

Cours  Moyen 9-11 

Cours    Superieur    11-13 

Beyond  the  elementary  school  the  course  of  study  may  be  con- 
tinued through  the  Cours  Complementaires,  the  E  coles  Primaires 
Superieures,  and  Ecoles  de  Commerce  ou  d 'Industrie.  The  Cours 
Complementaires  are  classes  added  to  the  elementary  school  sim- 
ilar to  our  fifth  form  classes  in  some  public  schools.  The  Ecoles 
Primaires  Superieures  or  higher  primary  schools  are  special  institu- 
tions in  different  buildings,  under  different  teachers.  They  are 
the  high  schools  of  the  masses  of  the  people.  They  provide  at 
least  two,  and  generally  three  years  of  study.  To  be  admitted  to 
these  schools  as  well  as  to  the  Cours  Complementaires,  pupils  must 
have  the  "Certificat  d 'Etudes  Primaires  Elementaires, "  and  are 
supposed  to  have  taken,  for  a  year,  the  Cours  Superieur  of  a 
primary  school.  The  curriculum  continues  and  develops  that  of 
the  higher  courses  of  the  primary  school.  Modern  languages  are 
taught  in  the  general  course  and  in  the  commercial  courses,  but 
not  in  the  agricultural  or  industrial.  The  attendance  at  the  higher 
primary  schools  tends  to  increase,  and  has  been  liberally  encour- 
aged by  government  grants  for  scholarships  granted  to  pupils 
who  have  shown  ability  but  whose  parents  could  not  otherwise 
afford  to  give  them  an  advanced  education.  The  Ecoles  Pratiques 
or  practical  schools  of  commerce  and  industry,  are  vocational 
schools,  generally  under  the  control  of  the  Minister  of  Commerce. 
They  have  attracted  increasing  numbers  of  pupils  who  might 
otherwise  have  attended  the  higher  primary  schools. 

Secondary  education  in  France  is  given  in  the  colleges  or  lycees, 
whose  course  proper  extends  over  nine  years,  between  the  ages  of 
nine  and  eighteen.  Whereas  the  primary  schools  are  all  free, 
charge  no  fees,  and  are  intended  to  fit  pupils  for  agricultural,  in- 
dustrial, and  commercial  life,  the  secondary  schools  appeal  to  a 
different  social  class.  They  charge  fees,  and  they  undertake  to 
fit  for  university  work  or  for  the  learned  professions.  The  course 
of  study  culminates  in  the  baccalaureat,  the  examination  for  which 
is  conducted  by  the  state,  and  is  said  to  be  about  as  difficult  as 
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the  examination  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  in  aur  uni- 
versities. The  course  in  the  secondary  school  is  commonly  pre- 
ceded by  a  preparatory  course  which  the  child  enters  at  the  age 
of  six  or  seven.  Modern  languages  are  begun  in  the  second  year 
of  the  preparatory  division,  i.e.,  at  the  age  of  nine.  Since  1880 
''attempts  have  been  made  to  abolish  the  modern  languages  from 
all  classes  below  the  6th  class  of  the  secondary  school  (age  12)  ; 
but  these  have  thus  far  proved  abortive,  partly  on  account  of  the 
opposition  from  the  teachers  in  those  classes  who  saw  themselves 
in  danger  of  losing  the  extra  remuneration  granted  to  holders  of 
the  additional  modern  language  certificate,  but  chiefly  from  the 
parents  who  still  clung  to  this  instruction  in  the  second  year  of 
the  preparatory  division,  and  in  the  8th  and  7th  forms  as  con- 
stituting the  only  outwardly  distinguishing  characteristic  between 
the  programme  of  the  elementary  classes  of  the  lycees  and  colleges, 
and  the  work  given  in  the  free  public  primary  schools.  The  ad- 
ministration thus  found  itself  confronting  an  annoying  dilemma. 
The  parents  demanded  these  laguages  in  the  lower  classes;  the 
authorities  were  trying  to  co-ordinate  the  secondary  school  course 
proper  with  the  primary  school  programme  so  as  to  make  an 
easy  and  natural  transition  from  the  latter  to  the  former.  Since 
the  lower  primary  school  programme  makes  provision  for  modern 
languages,  to  comply  with  this  popular  demand  meant  to  defeat 
the  very  purpose  of  the  administration  along  the  line  just  indi- 
cated. The  languages  are  still  taught  for  three  years  preceding 
the  sixth  form,  i.e.,  9-12,  but  only  two  hours  per  week,  and  a  rela- 
tively small  number  of  boys  nre  entering  the  sixth  form  direct 
from  the  lower  primary  schools.  The  result  of  putting  these  lat- 
ter into  the  class  with  boys  that  have  been  studying  a  language 
for  three  years  can  readily  be  imagined.  The  confused  grading 
reacts  both  ways:  in  the  upper  form  in  retarding  the  class  and 
in  immeasurably  increasing  the  burden  of  the  teacher ;  in  the  lower 
forms  in  emasculating  the  work  of  most  of  its  virility  and  serious- 
ness. Such  a  condition  of  mal-grading  would  not  be  tolerated  for 
a  moment  in  the  ancient  languages  or  in  mathematics,  but  just  at 
present  there  seems  to  be  no  immediate  prospect  of  ridding  the 
modern  languages  of  this  incubus.  The  unsatisfactory  condition 
of  modern  language  instruction  in  the  lower  classes  is  thus  not 
entirely  the  fault  of  the  teachers,  although  it  must  be  admitted 
that  one  ordinarily  finds  here  the  most  poorly  equipped  teachers, 
especially  where  the  instruction  is  entrusted,  as  is  usually  the  case. 
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to  the  regular  class  teachers  that  have  done  the  extra  work  neces- 
sary to  gain  the  certificate  required  for  this  purpose.  To  make 
matters  worse,  the  official  regulations  contain  no  specific  instruc- 
tions as  to  the  modern  language  programme  in  these  grades,  merely 
disposing  of  it  with  'two  hours  per  week.'  The  recitations  that  I 
visited  in  these  elementary  classes  were  distressingly  dull,  but 
what  more  could  one  expect  when  the  teacher  is  limited  to  the 
most  commonplace  expressions  within  the  vocabulary  furnished 
by  the  class-room  and  its  immediate  environment?"  (Farrington, 
''French  Secondary  Schools,"  1910.) 

While  the  account  given  by  Professor  Farrington  cannot  be  said 
to  represent  conditions  universal  in  French  secondary  schools,  it 
does  point  to  a  danger  that  is  almost  certain  to  arise  in  attempting 
to  adapt  the  upper  forms  of  public  schools  to  the  service  of  stu- 
dents whose  future  courses  will  differ  materially. 

Thus  it  would  appear  that  the  well-meant  attempt  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  co-ordinate  the  secondary  school  course  proper  with 
that  of  the  elementary  schools  has  not  meet  with  much  success 
in  face  of  the  desire  of  the  people  themselves  to  recognize  social 
distinctions  in  the  school  system.  But  the  government  has  made 
it  possible  for  pupils  to  pass  from  the  higher  primary  schools  to 
the  college  or  secondary  school,  and  has  fostered  the  movement 
by  government  courses  open  to  competitive  examination. 

Germany. 

In  Germany,  as  in  France,  there  is  a  marked  division  between 
the  work  of  the  elementary  and  that  of  the  secondary  schools. 
Each  is  a  course  complete  in  itself.  Primary  instruction  is  given 
in  the  Volkschule,  and  this  is  the  course  intended  for  the  mass  of 
industrial  workers  and  the  agricultural  population.  Secondary  edu- 
cation is  intended  for  students  destined  for  the  university  and 
professional  life,  or  for  directive  positions  in  politics  and  in 
administration,  or  for  a  number  of  trades. 

The  official  classification  of  secondary  schools  for  boys  in  Prus- 
sia is  as  follows: — 

I.  Classical  Schools — 

(a)  Gymnasium,  9  years. 
(6)  Progymnasium,  6  years. 
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11.  Modern  Schools — 

{a)   With  Latin  (semi-classical). 

1.  Realgymnasium,  9  years. 

2.  Realprogymnasium,  6  years. 

(h)  Without  Latin  (non-classical). 

1.  Oberrealschule,  9  years. 

2.  Realschule,  6  years. 

.  There  are  many  privileges  attached  to  the  courses  in  the  secon- 
dary schools,  e.g.,  pupils  who  have  taken  the  six  years'  secondary 
school  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  ' '  Untersecunda "  of  the  nine  year 
school  may  serve  only  one  year  in  the  army  instead  of  two. 

There  is  little  co-ordination  with  the  primary  school,  since  even 
in  the  lowest  type  of  secondary  school,  the  Realschule,  French  is 
begun  in  the  lowest  form,  i.e.,  at  9  years  of  age.  In  Berlin,  how- 
ever, the  experiment  has  been  tried  in  some  thirteen  Realschulen 
of  beginning  French  in  the  third  class  from  the  bottom,  i.e.,  at 

12,  and  English  in  the  5th  class  from  the  bottom.  So  in  Berlin 
many  students  do  pass  from  the  upper  classes  of  the  primary 
school  to  the  Realschule. 

On  the  whole  there  would  appear  to  be  in  Germany  little  desire 
to  establish  uniform  courses  in  schools  of  elementary  grades  from 
which  one  might  pass  in  regular  course  to  the  next  higher,  the 
secondary  grade.  If  social  or  economic  reasons  have  not  already 
decided  the  future  of  the  German  school  boy,  the  parent  must  make 
his  choice  when  the  boy  is  nine  years  old,  or  transfer  later  to  an- 
other course  at  the  risk  of  losing  a  year  or  more  of  time.  Yet 
it  is  worthy  of  note  that  at  the  meeting  of  the  "Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Popular  Education"  at  Wiesbaden  (1912), 
resolutions  were  adopted  demanding  the  abolition  of  all  schools 
that  tended  to  foster  class  distinction  and  the  introduction  of 
a  general  common  school  system  (such  as  we  have  in  Ontario) 
that  would  give  a  similar  training  to  all  classes  of  the  population 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  twelve,  with  the  end  in  view  of 
''developing  the  various  abilities  into  definite  forces  for  good  in 
order  that  a  harmonious  personality  may  develop."  This  experi- 
ment is  tried  in  the  ' '  Einheitschule ' '  in  Hamburg  and  other  cities. 
In  these  schools  children  of  all  classes  have  a  common  education 
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up  to  the  age  of  12  and  after  that  pass  over  to  the  Gymnasia,  Real- 
gymnasia,  Realschule,  or  the  higher  city  schools. 

In  the  secondary  schools  proper  there  has  been  a  marked  ten- 
dency lately  to  postpone  the  characteristically  secondary  work  till 
the  age  of  12  instead  of  beginning  it  at  9.  The  schools  presenting 
this  curriculum  are  known  as  reform  schools.  ''Extended  prac- 
tical trials  of  it  were  not  made  until  1890;  in  1898  this  reform 
plan  was  working  at  30  German  high  schools,  two  systems  being 
distinguished, — that  of  Altona  and  that  of  Frankfort." 

"In  both  these  systems  the  teaching  of  French  began  in  Sexta 
(elementary  class,  pupils  averaging  10  years  old)  ;  but  the  first 
added  English  in  the  third  and  Latin  in  the  fourth  school  year, 
while  Frankfort  system,  chiefly  advocated  by  Privy  Councillor 
Reinhardt,  director  of  the  Goethe  Gymnasium  at  Frankfort  on  the 
Main,  allows  of  only  one  foreign  language  (French)  in  the  three 
years'  course  of  common  instruction,  followed  in  the  fourth  year 
by  thorough  instruction  in  Latin;  and  not  until  the  sixth  school 
year  (when  pupils  are  about  15  or  16)  is  English  added  on  the 
modern  side  (Reform-Realgymnasium)  and  Greek  on  the  classical 
side   ( Reform-Gymnasium ) . " 

"After  six  years'  attendance  at  one  of  the  Realschulen  with 
satisfactory  results,  the  pupil  receives  a  certificate  entitling  him 
to  serve  for  one  year  in  the  army,  instead  of  two.  The  Realschule 
with  six  classes,  which  teaches  French  and  English,  but  no  dead 
languages,  dismisses  its  pupils  with  this  certificate."  (U.  S.  Com- 
missioner of  Education  Report,  1913,  page  820.) 

An  interesting  attempt  to  offer  an  advanced  education  to  ele- 
mentary school  pupils  who  do  not  wish  to,  or  who  cannot  take  any 
of  the  secondary  school  courses,  is  seen  in  the  organization  of  the 
Prussian  Mittelschulen.  "They  are  merely  advanced  elementary 
city  schools,  closely  connected  with  the  lower  schools,  but  not  at 
all  related  to  secondary  schools,  that  is,  not  leading  up  to  them. 
They  are  intended  to  accommodate  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
artisans,  small  merchants,  shop  owners,  and  the  lower  civil  office- 
holders, who  aim  at  a  simpler  and  more  immediately  useful  edu- 
cation than  is  offered  in  secondary  schools,  the  graduates  of  which 
go  to  higher  institutions.  The  real  nature  of  these  middle  schools 
may  be  characterized  by  calling  them  advanced  city  schools;  for, 
in  fact,  they  can  be  found  only  in  cities,  where  there  are  children 
enough  to  fill  a  middle  school.  Their  students  are,  as  it  were,  the 
result  of  natural  selection,  the  more  talented  and  ambitious  young 
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people  whose  parents  can  afford  to  keep  them  a  year  longer  under 
tuition  than  the  majority." 

"These  middle  schools  have  recently  (March,  1910)  been  reor- 
ganized by  ministerial  order,  which  provides  (1)  that  they  shall 
increase  the  number  of  compulsory  grades  from  eight  to  nine,  the 
lowest  three,  or  even  five,  grades  being  parallel  to  the  same  grades 
in  ordinary  elementary  schools;  (2)  that  the  local  authorities  may 
establish  them  without  the  three  lowest  grades,  drawing  the  pupils 
from  other  primary  schools,  as  high  schools  do;  (3)  that  there  is 
no  objection  to  changing  secondary  schools  without  Latin  (so-called 
Realschulen)  into  middle  schools,  if  the  local  authorities  so  desire." 

'^  These  schools  teach  the  usual  elementary  branches,  and  in 
addition  offer  elementary  instruction  in  French  and  English, 
natural  science,  mathematics,  bookkeeping,  shop  and  garden  work. 
In  girls'  schools  woman's  handiwork  is  substituted  for  boys'  shop 
work.  As  a  matter  of  course,  these  advanced  branches,  foreign 
languages,  mathematics,  and  science,  can  not  be  taught  to  the  same 
extent  as  is  done  in  secondary  schools,  but  they  are  taught  with 
a  view  toward  immediate  application  in  business.  Each  school 
adapts  itself  to  the  peculiar  demands  of  local  conditions,  some 
towns  being  more  commercial,  others  more  industrial,  still  others 
exclusively  agricultural.  In  order  that  these  schools  may  meet 
local  needs,  the  prescribed  courses  are  made  elastic,  due  heed  being 
given,  also,  to  the  different  requirements  of  the  two  sexes." 

"Middle,  or  advanced  elementary  schools  have  been  in  existence 
for  many  years  in  Prussia,  but  in  the  statistical  summaries  of  the 
state  authorities  they  were  always  classed  among  the  lower  schools. 
Now  the  ministerial  order  recognizes  them  as  a  separate  type  of 
schools  between  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  hence  their 
name.  They  meet  distinct  needs  in  large  city  populations,  and  are 
an  expression  of  the  tendency  prevailing  in  Germany  of  segregat- 
ing the  social  classes." 

"The  Prussian  middle  schools  are  simply  adding  one  more  oppor- 
tunity to  talented  and  ambitious  students  to  rise  above  the  dead 
mediocrity  of  elementary  education.  They  give  their  students  an 
opportunity  to  extend  and  round  out  their  elementary  education, 
and  offer  them  knowledge  in  a  form  which  is  practical  and 
immediately  applicable  in  business  and  shop,  in  office  and  factory 
while  they  act  as  apprentices.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  students 
intending  to  enter  commercial  pursuits  study  commercial  arith- 
metic, short-cuts,  commercial  geography,  bookkeeping,  and  business 
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methods;  even  history  is  permeated,  as  it  were,  with  reference  to 
commercial  tendencies  and  usages.  The  needs  of  the  boys  who 
aim  at  skilled  labour  in  shops  and  factories  are  met,  especially  in 
the  methods  in  which  drafting,  sketching,  and  manual  work  are 
taught.  And  the  needs  of  girls  are  considered  to  a  large  extent. 
These  middle  schools  appeal  to  pupils  of  elementary  schools  who 
can  not  afford  to  enter  high  schools,  the  tuition  fees  being  too  high 
and  the  courses  too  long."  (U.  S.  Comm.  of  Education  Report, 
1910,  pp.  477-9.) 

The  United  States. 

The  many  educational  experiments  which  have  been  tried  in 
the  United  States  within  recent  years,  and  the  many  points  of 
similarity  between  social  conditions  in  that  country,  and  those 
which  exist  in  Ontario,  suggested  to  your  committee  the  desirabil- 
ity of  a  rather  careful  survey  of  American  school  systems  with 
especial  regard  to  the  question  under  consideration. 

In  the  various  States  of  the  Union  the  terms,  elementary,  sec- 
ondary, and  higher,  as  applied  to  the  classification  of  schools, 
have  much  the  same  meaning  as  with  us.  The  work  of  the  ele- 
mentary school  is,  as  a  rule,  divided  into  eight  grades  (or  years), 
and  that  of  the  secondary  school,  into  four  grades.  In  the  vast 
majority  of  cases,  and  in  all  the  town  and  city  school  systems  (so 
far  as  the  writers  of  this  report  are  aware)  each  grade  (or  year) 
is  divided  into  terms  (or  half  years)  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
the  organization  of  classes  and  the  promotion  of  pupils. 

The  purpose  of  the  elementary  school  has  been  generally  assumed, 
in  the  United  States  as  in  Canada,  to  be  the  provision  of  a  general 
education  suitable  for  all  children,  no  matter  what  their  social 
condition  or  prospects  in  life. 

As  a  rule,  the  distinction  between  the  elementary  and  the  sec- 
ondary schools,  on  the  basis  of  the  subjects  pursued,  is  much  more 
strongly  marked  in  the  United  States  than  it  is  in  Ontario.  Another 
striking  feature  is  the  absence  in  many  of  the  states  of  anything 
which  corresponds  to  the  Ontario  high  school  entrance  examination. 
The  promotion  from  the  elementary  to  the  secondary  school,  while 
it  generally  involves  a  transfer  from  one  building  and  from  one 
set  of  teachers,  to  another  building  and  another  set  of  teachers, 
differs  in  no  other  respect  from  the  promotion  in  other  grades. 
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Within  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  a  marked  tendency  on 
the  part  of  many  city  school  systems  to  vary  in  certain  significant 
ways  from  the  procedure  and  the  ideals  outlined  in  the  foregoing. 
These  variations  may  be  grouped  under  the  following: 

1.  A  tendency  to  utilize  the  methods  of  the  high  school  in  the 
higher  grades  of  the  elementary  school  through  the  introduction  of 
what  is  called  "departmental"  teaching.  This  means  that  the 
pupil  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  (corresponding  to  our 
fourth  form  of  the  public  school)  is  under  the  instruction  and 
government  of  a  number  of  teachers  instead  of  a  single  teacher 
as  in  our  Ontario  schools. 

'2.  The  introduction  into  the  higher  forms  of  the  elementary 
school  of  certain  high  school  subjects,  such  as  algebra,  Latin, 
French,  and  German.  In  not  a  few  cases  efficiency  in  the  study 
of  the  last  three  is  provided  by  the  employment  of  special  teachers. 
The  study  of  these  languages  is  invariably  an  optional  matter. 

3.  The  differentiation  of  courses  during  the  last  two  or  three 
years  of  the  elementary  school  period.  The  chief  motive  in  this 
differentiation  has  been  the  desire  for  a  larger  vocational  element 
in  the  education  of  those  children  whose  formal  education  does  not 
continue  into  the  high  school.  These  newer  courses  are  known 
sometimes  as  vocational  and  sometimes  as  pre-vocational  courses. 
The  use  of  the  term  implies  an  attempt  to  reconstruct  the  ordinary 
studies  on  the  basis  of  their  relation  to  the  fundamental  industrial 
activities. 

4.  In  certain  cities  (of  which  particulars  will  be  given  later) 
this  movement  for  differentiation  has  led  to  the  establishment  of 
intermediate  or  junior  high  schools,  embracing,  as  a  rule,  the  last 
two  years  of  the  elementary  school  and  the  first  year  of  the  high 
schools  (the  7th,  8th,  and  9th  grades).  In  the  general  character 
of  the  organization  and  instruction  these  schools  resemble  the 
ordinary  high  school.  The  more  practical  arguments  in  favour  of 
this  type  of  school  are  very  well  set  forth  in  the  following  extract 
from  a  bulletin  issued  by  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Roonoke, 
Va.,  a  city  in  which  a  school  of  this  type  will  be  opened  next  year. 

Educational  Advantages. 

"While  the  physical  advantages  of  concentrating  the  three  grades 
are  clearly  apparent,  yet  of  far  greater  consequence  is  the  increased 
efficiency  for  training  which  will  result  from  this  arrangement. 
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' '  The  central  intermediate  school  will  certainly  tend  to  hold  boys 
and  girls  in  school  from  one  to  three  years  longer  than  they  would 
otherwise  come.  Promotion  from  the  primary  schools  to  the  cen- 
tral school  would  be  looked  upon  as  a  most  desirable  and  laudable 
achievement,  and  students  will  be  easily  led  to  attend  this  school, 
who  now  do  not  regard  with  proper  zeal  the  promotion  from  the 
fifth  to  the  sixth  grade  in  the  same  building. 

''The  somewhat  smaller  number  of  teachers  required  will  make 
possible  a  higher  salary  scale,  and  thus  a  reasonable  per  cent, 
of  the  faculty  employed  can  be  male  instructors.  This  is  not  sug- 
gested at  all  as  a  reflection  on  lady  instructors  in  the  advanced 
grades,  but  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  average  boy  of  fourteen 
years,  and  the  average  girl,  too,  for  that  matter,  demands  and 
needs  a  modicum  of  instruction  from  men  along  with  the  excel- 
lent training  they  receive  from  women.  This  feature  will  contri- 
bute to  two  much  desired  ends. 

"First,  ease  of  discipline  which  will  over-balance  the  disad- 
vantage of  having  a  large  number  of  boys  of  tedious  disciplinary  age 
together  in  the  same  building.  Second,  a  greater  encouragement  of 
boys  to  continue  through  the  grammar  schools." 

You  will  note  that  in  the  foregoing  quotation  certain  rather 
fundamental  reasons  are  advanced  in  favour  of  this  type  of 
school : 

1.  The  prospects  of  keeping  in  school  for  a  longer  period  and 
under  more  favourable  conditions,  many  pupils  who  now  leave 
school  at  an  early  age. 

2.  The  possibility  of  securing  more  suitable  teachers  and  of  thus 
providing  a  stronger  moral  influence  than  is  possible  under  the 
old  organization. 

3.  A  more  gradual  transition  from  the  conditions  of  elementary 
education  to  those  of  the  secondary  school. 

4.  The  undoubted  benefits  which  accrue  in  individual  cases  from 
the  beginning  of  certain  so-called  high  school  subjects  at  least  a 
year  earlier  than  present  conditions  permit.  It  need  scarcely  be 
added  that  these  benefits  are  most  clearly  manifest  in  the  case  of 
foreign  languages. 

You  will  be  interested  in  the  following  summary  of  answers  to  a 
questionnaire  which  was  addressed  to  the  Superintendent  of  Schools 
in /two  hundred  and  eight  of  the  leading  American  cities.     In  this 
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list  all  the  States  of  the  Union  were  represented.    In  each  case  the 
following  questions  were  asked: 

What  is  the  length  of  the  elementary  school  course  in  years? 

What  opportunities  are  given  for  the  completion  of  the  ele- 
mentary school  course  in  less  than  that  mentioned  above? 

Is  there  any  differentiation  as  to  courses  within  the  upper  grades 
of  the  elementary  school?     If  so,  of  what  nature  is  it? 

To  what  extent  (if  any)  and  by  what  means  are  beginning 
courses  in  the  following  subjects  provided  for  in  the  elementary 
school  curriculum:  Latin,  French,  German,  algebra? 

The  answers  to  the  above  questions  furnish  to  a  certain  extent 
the  basis  for  the  generalizations  which  are  set  forth  in  the  earlier 
portion  of  this  report. 

Of  the  two  hundred  and  eight  men  addressed,  replies  have  been 
received  from  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight.  Latin  is  found  in 
the  elementary  school  for  one  year  in  six  cases,  and  for  two  years 
in  eleven  cases;  seventeen  cases  in  all.  French  is  found  for  half 
a  year  in  one  case,  for  one  year  in  three  cases,  for  two  years  in 
six  cases,  and  throughout  the  grades  in  one  case,  making  twelve 
cases  in  all. 

German  is  found  for  half  a  year  in  one  casfe,  for  one  year  in  five 
cases,  for  two  years  in  ten  cases,  for  more  than  two  years  in  eight 
cases,  making  twenty-four  cases  in  all. 

Spanish  is  found  in  three  cases,  the  reason  therefor  being,  appar- 
ently, nearness  to  the  Mexican  border. 

Algebra  is  found  for  half  a  year  in  eight  cases,  for  one  year  in 
five  cases,  and  for  two  years  in  six  cases,  making  nineteen  cases 
in  all. 

By  way  of  summary  it  may  be  remarked  that  in  sixty-six  of  the 
one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  cities  reporting,  one  or  more  of  the 
subjects,  Latin,  French,  German,  algebra,  is  taught  to  elementary 
school  pupils. 

Certain  additional  information  received  from  the  questionnaires 
is  of  sufficient  interest  to  be  mentioned  here.  Nine  cities  are  plan- 
ning for  a  differentiation  of  courses  within  the  two  upper  years  of 
the  elementary  school  (the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  so-called). 
Four  cities  have  in  operation  an  intermediate  or  junior  high  school, 
and  one  is  planning  the  introduction  of  such  a  school. 

It  is  important  to  note  in  this  whole  connection  that  eight  super- 
intendents of  schools  report  what  they  regard  as  the  failure  of 
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experiments  in  the  teaching  of  the  so-called  high  school  subjects 
during  the  later  years  of  the  present  elementary  school  period. 
The  judgment  which  they  express  cannot,  however,  be  regarded 
as  indicating  in  any  way  the  present  trend  of  educational  opinion 
in  the  United  States  as  regards  the  problem  with  which  we  are 
dealing. 

When  we  come  to  a  consideration  of  the  wider  and  more  theore- 
tical aspects  of  the  question  we  find  that  much  attention  has  been 
given  in  recent  years  by  various  important  educational  bodies  in 
the  United  States  to  the  general  problem  of  '^ Waste  in  Education." 
This  is  doubtless  due  in  great  measure  to  the  widespread  discus- 
sion of  the  problem  of  efficiency  in  all  forms  of  industrial  and 
social  activity.  And  efficiency,  on  the  negative  side  at  least,  means 
the  avoidance  of  waste  whether  that  waste  be  of  material  or  of 
human  life  and  energy. 

While  the  reports  and  other  publications  which  have  dealt  with 
the  problem  of  educational  waste  cannot  be  said  to  express  a  set- 
tled conviction  on  the  part  of  the  American  people  as  a  whole, 
they  certainly  point  to  a  very  deep-seated  unrest  in  the  popular 
mind,  and  to  a  thorough  going  effort  on  the  part  of  many  leaders 
to  re-shape  educational  policy  in  the  light  of  a  clearer  knowledge 
of  the  social  needs  of  the  present  day. 

The  space  available  in  the  present  report  makes  it  possible  to 
refer  only  to  one  phase  of  the  problem,  that  of  the  relation  of  ele- 
mentary to  secondary  (or  high  school)  education,  and  to  but  four 
of  the  more  significant  of  the  recent  publications  in  which  this 
very  important  question  is  specifically  treated. 

The  first  of  these  publications  is  the  "Report  of  the  Committee  of 
the  National  Council  of  Education  on  Economy  of  Time  in  Edu- 
cation," published  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  as 
Bulletin  No.  38  for  the  year  1913.  Under  the  heading,  ''Economy 
in  Elementary  Education"  is  found  the  following  statement,  "The 
Committee  agree  that  there  is  much  waste  in  elementary  education, 
and  that  the  elementary  period  should  be  from  the  age  of  six  to 
the  age  of  twelve."  They  make  in  this  connection  the  following 
specific  recommendation: 

"Include  the  last  two  years  of  the  elementary  school  in  the 
period  of  elementary  education  and  begin  the  study  of  foreign 
language,  elementary  algebra,  constructive  geometry,  elementary 
science,  and  history  two  years  earlier.  Under  the  heading,  "The 
High  School  Problem,"  one  reads  as  follows,  "The  proposal  to 
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make  the  high  school  period  12-16  or  12-18  will  adjust  itself  in 
the  following  ways:  (1)  It  begins  high  school  work  at  the  proper 
time,  and  continues  it  to  the  recognized  age  of  college  admission  or 
of  beginning  life  (12-18)  ;  (2)  it  provides  for  a  large  number  who 
begin  vocations  at  16,  and  it  adjusts  itself  to  the  idea  of  an  inter- 
mediate industrial  school,  12-16)." 

A  second  publication  entitled  ' '  Preliminary  Statements  by  Chair- 
men of  Committees  of  the  Commission  of  the  National  Education 
Association  on  the  Reorganization  of  Secondary  Education,"  (pub- 
lished by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  as  Bulletin  41.  for  1913) 
enumerates  a  series  of  problems  whose  solution  takes  logical  pre- 
cedence of  the  general  problem  of  the  content  of  the  various  high 
school  courses.  The  first  of  these  is,  "What  is  the  most  effective 
division  of  the  school  course?  Is  it,  for  example,  that  which  pro- 
vides an  intermediate  school  to  include  grades  seven,  eight  and 
nine  (i.e.,  the  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  years  of  the  school  life 
of  the  ordinary  pupil)?  The  fact  that  this  question  appears  so 
prominently  shows  clearly  that  the  representative  educators  con- 
cerned feel  that  the  problem  of  the  general  division  of  the  school 
course  is  fundamental,  and  hence  takes  precedence  of  all  questions 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  curricula  in  different  subjects  and  in  differ- 
ent types  of  school. 

The  question  of  the  intermediate  or  junior  high  school  is  dealt 
with  specifically  in  the  Report  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Teaching  on  ''Education  in  Vermont."  This 
report  is  the  work  of  a  body  of  experts  (so-called)  and  constitutes 
a  ''survey"  of  educational  conditions  in  the  state  in  question.  The 
writer  of  that  section  of  the  report  which  deals  with  the  secondary 
schools  (Professor  William  S.  Learned,  of  Harvard  University) 
finds  much  to  say  in  favour  of  this  type  of  school  as  meeting  a  very 
genuine  need  in  the  state  under  consideration. 

He  finds  in  Vermont  a  considerable  number  of  small  high 
schools,  poorly  manned  and  poorly  equipped.  These  schools,  he 
remarks,  are  aiming  at  a  goal  that  is  beyond  them,  i.e.,  a  four 
years'  course.  This,  he  says,  is  particularly  true  of  the  two-teacher 
schools,  "little,  straining,  distorted,  institutions,  excessively  ex- 
pensive and  excessively  wasteful  in  proportion  to  their  service." 
"The  salaries  of  the  teachei*s  are  so  low  that  no  college  man  or 
woman  can  afford  to  take  them  except  as  an  unlucky  last  chance." 
"Save  in  rare  cases,  the  burden  of  subjects  and  of  class  changes  is 
so  great  as  absolutely  to  preclude  effective  instruction.    This,  com- 
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bined  with  a  characteristic  widespread  lack  of  experience  on  the 
part  of  both  principal  and  assistant,  and  an  exceedingly  abstract 
curriculum,  presents  a  situation  requiring  monumental  endurance 
for  even  a  determined  pupil,  to  say  nothing  of  the  wavering  pupil 
whom  education  seeks  more  and  more  to  reach  and  hold.  The  two- 
teacher  type  of  school  is  thus  an  actual  discouragement  of  educa- 
tion/' 

The  solution  which  Professor  Learned  suggests  is  the  restriction 
of  the  work  of  the  smaller  high  schools  to  that  of  the  first  two 
years  and  the  development  of  a  system  of  central  high  schools  in 
which  the  relatively  difficult  and  expensive  work  of  the  last  two 
years  of  the  course  can  be  carried  on  effectively  by  bodies  of  well- 
paid  and  well-trained  teachers.  ' '  The  lower  half  of  the  high  school 
thus  divided  might  then  proceed  to  avail  itself  of  one  of  the  finest 
educational  opportunities  ever  presented.  It  could  make  a  com- 
plete revision  of  its  unsuitable  curriculum  and  its  wasteful  organ- 
ization. The  first  step  would  be  the  consolidation  of  the  first  two 
years  of  the  high  school  with  the  last  two  years  of  the  elementary 
school  into  a  compact,  closely  articulated  unit  to  be  known  as  the 
junior  or  intermediate  high  school." 

The  reasons  urged  in  favour  of  this  new  type  of  school  are  in  part 
psychological,  and  in  part  social  and  economic.  Professor 
Learned 's  own  statement  of  them  is  as  follows: 

"The  considerations  favouring  the  creation  of  a  new  school  unit 
of  this  sort  are  of  unusual  weight.  In  the  first  place,  a  course  be- 
ginning with  the  seventh  grade  puts  the  point  of  cleavage  at  about 
the  age  of  the  great  natural  divide  in  youth's  experiences.  All 
who  deal  with  children  at  this  age  know  that  the  adolescent  is  in  a 
different  world  from  that  which  surrounds  a  child  one  or  two  years 
younger.  The  years  at  this  stage  should  deal  with  the  rush  of 
new  impulses  and  activities  in  a  wholly  different  manner  from  that 
familiar  in  the  "grammar"  school.  They  should  be  planned 
expressly  for  adolescents  instead  of  passing,  as  now,  in  a  desultory 
conclusion  to  the  intermediate  grades.  In  the  second  place,  a  well- 
constructed  junior  high  school  course  would  close  up  the  gap,  now 
wofully  broad,  between  the  grades  and  high  school.  Taking  the 
child  while  still  of  compulsory  school  age,  the  aim  should  be  to 
hold  him  through  full  four  years.  The  failure  of  the  present  type 
of  high  school  to  do  this  is  not  greatly  to  be  wondered  at,  and  need 
not  necessarily  cause  misgivings.  The  junior  school  would  be  much 
more  sensitive  to  the  causes  of  such  failure,  and  could  treat  them 
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with  a  better  chance  of  success  than  the  present  organization. 
Again,  the  leaving  age  in  such  a  school  would  meet  what  appears 
to  be  a  genuine  demand.  This  is  shown  most  strongly,  perhaps, 
in  the  great  elimination  at  the  end  of  the  first  and  second  years  of 
the  high  school  as  it  is  constituted  at  present.  Many  other  indica- 
tions show  that  a  form  of  school  would  be  welcomed  which,  while 
an  appreciable  advance  upon  the  elementary  school,  would  set  boys 
at  work  at  about  the  age  of  sixteen.  Finally,  reference  may  be 
made  to  the  physical  ease  with  which  the  proposal  could  be  car- 
ried out.  Practically  all  of  the  schools  that  this  arrangement 
would  affect  are  already  housed  with  the  elementary  grades,  and 
reconstruction  would  be  wholly  or  largely  an  internal  problem." 
We  find  in  the  extreme  west  of  the  United  States  another 
school  system  which  has  been  weighed  in  the  balances  of  the  edu- 
cational expert  and  found  wanting  in  the  matter  of  a  satisfactory 
articulation  of  the  elementary  with  the  secondary  school.  A  little 
over  six  months  ago  there  appeared  the  "Report  of  the  Survey 
of  the  Public  School  System  of  the  City  of  Portland,  Oregon." 
This  report  was  compiled  by  a  committee  of  investigators  made  up 
of  three  university  professors  of  education  and  two  superin- 
tendents of  city  school  systems  with  Professor  Cubberley,  of  Leland 
Stanford  Jr.  University,  as  chairman.  They  unite  in  recommend- 
ing for  Portland  a  system  of  intermediate  or  junior  high  schools, 
and  support  their  recommendation  by  arguments  very  closely 
resembling  those  which  have  just  been  quoted  from  the  report  of 
the  Vermont  Survey.  This  similarity  in  viewpoint  between  east 
and  west  shows  how  rapidly  educational  sentiment  throughout  the 
United  States  is  approaching  unanimity  on  this  very  important 
question. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  CADET  MOVEMENT  IN  CANADA. 
By  Lieut.-Col.  E.  W.  Hagarty. 

The  history  of  the  cadet  movement  in  Canada  dates  back  to 
1879,  and  the  movement  had  its  origin  in  the  Province  of  Quebec. 
In  November  of  '79  the  College  of  St.  Ilyacinthe,  Que.,  and  Bish- 
op's College,  Lennoxville,  one  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  the  other  an 
Anglican,  boys'  seminary,  are  recorded  as  having  organized  No.  1 
and  No.  2  Cadet  Corps  respectively.  The  Montreal  Highland  Cadet 
Battalion  followed  a  month  later.  By  January,  1880,  Quebec  had 
the  first  six  cadet  corps  in  Canada.  But  in  February  of  the  same 
year  St.  Thomas  Collegiate  Institute  organized  No.  7,  or  the  first  in 
Ontario.  Then  came  London  Collegiate  Institute,  No.  9,  and  Mount 
Forest  H.  S.,  No.  10,  in  March  of  the  same  year,  closely  followed 
by  Peterborough  Collegiate  Institute,  No.  13,  in  May. 

The  movement  seems  to  have  come  to  a  sudden  stop  in  this  the 
year  of  its  birth,  for  the  original  Nos.  8,  11,  14,  15,  must  have 
been  weaklings,  as  they  passed  out  of  existence,  and  we  do  not  find 
No.  16  until  April,  1886,  namely,  the  Morrisburg  H.  S.,  Upper 
Canada  College,  No.  17,  and  Guelph  Coll.  Inst.,  No.  18,  organized 
in  Oct.,  '86,  Gait  Coll.  Inst.,  No.  21,  in  Aug.,  '87,  and  Montreal  H. 
S.,  No.  26,  in  Aug.,  '89. 

Of  the  29  corps  organized  in  the  first  ten  years,  that  is  by  May, 
1890,  21  had  apparently  belonged  to  Quebec. 

In  the  first  ten  years  Ontario  had  organized  only  eight  corps. 
Between  '87  and  '97  not  a  thing  was  done  in  Ontario  in  the  way 
of  forming  new  corps.  Meanwhile  Quebec  organized  14,  and  the 
total  number  now  stood  at  37.  Nova  Scotia  had  organized  its  first 
corps.  No.  35,  in  the  Halifax  Academy  in  June,  '96. 

Now  comes  an  awakening.  So  far  the  Dominion  Government 
had  done  little,  and  the  Province  of  Ontario  nothing,  to  stimulate 
the  movement.  All  the  Ottawa  Government  had  done  was  to  fur- 
nish rifles,  belts  and  bayonets,  and  on  application  it  would  detail 
a  sergeant  instructor  for  one  month  in  the  year  to  each  school  with- 
out expense  to  the  locality.  There  were  no  qualified  instructors 
on  the  staffs,  and  there  was  no  provision  for  training  such  in- 
structors. In  1898,  however,  Ontario  and  the  Ottawa  Government 
woke  up.  The  province  offered  a  yearly  grant  of  $50  to  each  edu- 
cational institution  reported  by  the  militia  authorities  as  maintain- 
ing an  efficient  cadet  corps  of  at  least  25  members  under  a  qualified 
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instructor,  who  might  be  either  a  member  of  the  staff  or  an  officer 
or  non-com.  officer  of  the  militia.  The  board  might  retain  the 
grant  and  take  the  work  out  of  the  instructor,  if  he  happened  to 
be  a  member  of  the  staff,  or  might  turn  it  over  to  the  instructor  in 
recognition  of  the  cadet  training  as  something  more  than  a  self- 
sacrificing,  patriotic  work  of  supererogation.  There  were  some 
enterprising  boards  that  did  manage  to  adopt  the  former  plan  by 
astutely  bargaining  with  the  eager  applicant  for  engagement  to 
the  affect  that  he  should  do  the  cadet  work  without  extra  pay. 
That  plan,  however,  did  not  work  where  an  instructor  had  to  be 
secured  from  the  existing  staff.  In  most  cases,  I  fancy,  the  pro- 
vincial grant  was  given  to  the  instructor  and  treated  by  him  as 
a  fund  for  encouraging  the  boys  to  take  an  interest  in  the  work. 
At  that  time  the  Militia  Department  gave  not  a  cent  towards 
instruction,  and  the  provincial  grant  was  all  that  the  instructor 
received  apart  from  the  joy  of  doing  something  in  which  he  was 
interested,  and  which  he  knew  was  for  the  good  of  the  country.  It 
was  not  until  1910  that  the  Militia  Department  felt  itself  bound 
to  contribute  anything  towards  instruction,  when  it  provided  a 
grant  of  $1  per  cadet  as  a  personal  allowance  to  the  instructor. 

But  I  said  the  Ottawa  Government  also  woke  up  in  1898.  The 
increased  activity  of  the  Dominion  consisted  in  providing  classes 
of  instruction  during  the  summer  holidays  to  enable  teachers  to 
qualify.  The  teachers  at  first,  however,  took  these  classes  at  their 
own  expense.  In  the  summer  of  1898  there  were  two  classes  at 
Stanley  Barracks,  one  in  July  and  one  in  August.  I  had  the 
honour  of  being  in  the  second  of  these,  and  as  associates  I  remem- 
ber Principal  Coombs,  of  St.  Catharines,  Principal  Murray,  of 
the  Toronto  Normal  Model  School,  Mr.  Ivey,  Science  Master  on 
my  own  staff,  and  Principal  McCutcheon,  late  of  the  London  Coll. 
Inst.,  not  to  forget  the  genial  Jos.  Reid,  known  to  many  of  the 
older  teachers  present. 

I  say  the  year  1898-99,  the  year  the  last  South  African  war 
broke  out,  was  one  of  awakening.  In  almost  20  years  only  37 
cadet  corps  had  been  formed,  and  some  of  these  had  dropped  out. 
From  Nov.,  '98,  to  June,  '99,  28  new  corps  were  gazetted,  all  in 
Ontario.     The  list  includes  the  following: — 

No.  39  Woodstock  C.  I.  No.  42  Owen  Sound  C.  I. 

No.  40  Norwood  H.  S.  No.  43  Ottawa  Public  Schools. 

No.  41  Port  Perry  H.  S.  No.  44  Lindsay   C.   I. 
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No.  45  Napanee  C.  I.  No.  49  Goderich  C.  I. 

No.  46  Brantford  C.  I.  No.  50  Toronto     Normal      and 

No.  47  Kingston  C.  I.  Model  Schools. 

No.  48  The  three  Toronto  Col-  No.  51  Collingwood  C.  I. 

legiate     Institutes     (Jarvis  No.  52  Barrie  C.  I. 

St.,     Parkdale     and     Har-  No.  53  Niagara  Falls  C.  I. 

bord).  No.  55  Toronto  Public  Schools. 

Of  the  total  number  so  far  formed,  16  must  have  dropped  out, 
because  we  find  their  numerical  places  filled  by  corps  formed  at 
a  later  date.  The  number  of  corps  shown  on  the  list  does  not  repre- 
sent the  number  of  companies.  For  instance,  the  Toronto  Collegiate 
Institute  Cadet  Corps,  No.  48,  consisted  of  three  independent  units, 
and  should  have  been  numbered  separately,  as  they  were  not 
formed  into  a  battalion  until  1913.  The  Toronto  public  schools, 
listed  as  No.  55,  at  that  time  must  have  included  twelve  or  fifteen 
companies. 

By  the  spring  of  1910,  therefore,  it  is  estimated  that  there 
were  72  corps  with  probably  90  companies  and  a  total  strength  of 
3,600.  Thus  in  two  years  from  the  awakening  of  1898,  the  pre- 
vious twenty  years'  growth  was  more  than  doubled,  the  increase 
being  chiefly  in  Ontario.  This  was  evidently  caused  by  localizing 
interest  through  providing  teachers  as  qualified  instructors,  and 
adding  a  little  money  to  make  things  pleasant. 

Now,  I  am  not  going  to  weary  you  with  details  as  to  the  growth 
of  cadet  corps  during  the  last  15  years,  but  when  I  tell  you  that, 
as  compared  with  72  corps,  or  90  companies,  in  1900,  there  are  now 
on  the  militia  list  to  the  end  of  1914  some  587  corps,  many  of 
these  being  battalions  with  several  companies  each,  you  will  realize 
what  an  advance  has  been  made,  and  what  a  hold  has  been  taken 
upon  the  public  mind  by  the  idea  of  giving  our  boys  a  military 
training.  Although  this  was  done  despite  a  propaganda  and 
strong  opposition  among  many  conscientious  and  well-meaning  peo- 
ple, and  was  simply  the  instinctive  working  out  of  the  national 
spirit  in  favour  of  building  up  character  and  physique,  and  at 
the  same  time  incidentally  providing  for  national  self-defence,  the 
present  calamitous  war  proved  a  rude  awakening  to  the  grim 
necessity  of  the  thing. 

Personally  I  never  thought  of  war  in  connection  with  cadet  work. 
I  tried  to  keep  my  boys  from  thinking  of  it.  Last  June,  one 
month  before  the  outbreak  of  war,  as  I  stood  on  the  tented  field 
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with  the  lads  at  Niagara,  it  never  entered  my  mind  to  think  of  it 
as  anything  but  play  and  training.  Many  of  us,  I  am  sure,  who 
have  been  connected  with  this  work  for  years  little  dreamed  that 
many  of  the  lads  we  were  drilling  would  to-day  be  on  the  firing 
line,  and  some  of  them  occupjdng  soldiers'  graves  in  the  soil  of 
Belgium  or  France. 

Everyone  realizes  now,  even  the  pacifists,  what  a  beneficent  thing 
for  Canada  was  the  moderate  military  training  given,  and  the 
military  enthusiasm  engendered  by  the  cadet  work.  Where  would 
have  been  the  thousands  of  trained  men  offered  by  Canada  for  the 
defence  of  the  Empire,  and  how  would  they  have  been  officered 
and  drilled  in  so  short  a  time  had  it  not  been  for  the  amount  of 
military  knowledge  and  enthusiasm  stored  up  largely  as  a  result 
of  the  cadet  movement?  Personally  I  know  that  the  back-bone 
of  the  University  Officers'  Training  Corps  was  furnished,  so  far 
as  the  non-commissioned  officers  were  concerned,  by  the  cadet  corps 
of  our  schools.  In  the  absence  of  a  sufficient  staff  of  professional 
instructors,  the  work  of  officering  and  drilling  this  corps  was  made 
possible,  and  even  easy,  by  the  presence  of  former  cadets. 

Now,  I  said  I  was  not  going  to  weary  you  with  details  as  to  the 
growth  of  cadet  corps,  but  I  believe  a  few  tabulated  figures  cover- 
ing the  last  four  or  five  years  will  be  of  interest. 

By  December,  1910,  265  corps  had  been  formed,  including 

78  in  Quebec, 

95  in  Ontario, 

44  in  the  Western  Provinces, 

48  in  the  Maritime  Provinces. 

But  as  most  of  the  corps  in  Ontario  consisted  of  single  com- 
panies, while  the  majority  in  Quebec  were  battalions  with  4  or  5 
companies  each,  it  is  difficult  to  compare  Ontario  and  Quebec  at 
this  stage.  Roughly  speaking,  one  would  put  the  number  of  com- 
panies for 

Quebec  at  300,  or  @  40  per  co'y,  total  strength  of 12,000 

Ontario  at  125,  or  @  40  per  co'y,  total  strength  of 5,000 

West  and  East  100  companies,  total  strength  of   4,000 

Total  525  companies,  total  strength  of  21,000 
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In  1911, 
Quebec  organized  4  corps  with  26  companies,  total  strength    1,040 

640 
640 
760 


Ontario 

i  i 

11 

ii 
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16 

West 

I  < 
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16 

East 

<< 

18 

I  ( 

I  i 

19 

Total 

42 

77 

3,080 


In  1910  and  1911  the  Maritime  Provinces  did  the  most  recruit- 
ing in  their' history,  adding  30  corps  with  34  companies.  This 
was  undoubtedly  due  to  the  prompt  and  enthusiastic  introduction 
of  the  Strathcona  system  into  Nova  Scotia. 

By  the  end  of  1911  Canada  had  307  cadet  corps  with  602  com- 
panies, or  total  strength  of  24,000. 

1912,  1913,  1914. 

Now  we  come  to  another  awakening  in  the  development  of  cadet 
work  in  the  year  1912.  Early  in  that  year  the  present  Minister 
of  Militia,  Major  General  the  Hon.  Sam.  Hughes,  as  a  proof  of  his 
sincerity  in  announcing  the  intention  of  the  new  government  to 
stress  cadet  work,  and  thus  carry  further  the  good  work  begun  by 
.Sir  Frederick  Borden,  appointed  eleven  cadet  organizers  and  in- 
spectors, who  should  make  it  their  business  to  stimulate  the 
formation  of  new  corps,  and  regulate  those  already  in  existence. 
Physical  training  for  both  boys  and  girls  and  signalling  were  also 
to  be  encouraged  by  providing  a  staff  of  competent  instructors  to 
train  teachers.    The  effect  is  seen  in  the  following  figures: — 

1912,  new  corps — 

Quebec,         13  corps,  33  companies,  total  strength 1,320 

Ontario,       17       ''       41         "               "             ''       1,640 

West,           18      "       75        "              ''            "      3,000 

East,              7      ''         7        "               "            ''      280 


Total     55  156  6,240 
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1913,  new  corps — 

Quebec,        33  corps,  97  companies,  total  strength 3,880 

Ontario,       47       ''       63         ''               "             *'       2,520 

West,           48      ''     109        ''              ''            ''      4,360 

East,              6      ''         6        ''              ''            -''      240 

Total   134            275  11,000 

1914,  new  corps — 

Quebec,        15  corps,  41  companies,  total  strength 1,640 

Ontario,       66      ''       91        "              ''             "      3,640 

West,            66      ''       73        "              ''            ''       2,920 

East,            10      "       10        ''               "             ''      400 

Total  157            215  8,600 

Total  increase  for  the  last  three  years — 

Quebec,       61  corps,  171  companies,  total  strength 6,840 

Ontario,    130      "       195        "              "            "       7,800 

West,        132      ''       257        '*              "             ''       10,280 

East,          23      ''         23        *'              ''            ''      920 


Total  346 


628 


25,840 


Cadet  Force  Doubled  in  the  Last  Three  Years. 

It  has  been  seen  that  by  the  end  of  1911  Canada  had  approx- 
imately 300  corps  with  600  companies,  or  total  strength  of  24,000. 

Allowing  for  some  that  have  dropped  out,  there  are  now  quite 
600  corps,  with  probably  1,200  companies,  or  total  strength  of 
50,000,  a  force  larger  than  the  establishment  of  the  active  militia. 

In  the  Toronto  district,  of  which  Major  R.  K.  Barker  is  the 
organizer  and  inspector,  there  are  11,000  cadets,  a  number  larger 
than  that  of  the  militia  of  the  district. 

The  largest  cadet  corps  in  Canada  is  that  of  the  Toronto  public 
schools,  consisting  of  six  battalions,  or  53  companies,  approximate 
strength  3,000.  The  growth  of  this  remarkable  organization  is 
due  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  late  Chief  Inspector  of  Schools,  Col. 
James  L.  Hughes,  brother  of  the  Minister  of  Militia. 

The  Toronto  collegiate  institutes  have  just  organized  a  regiment 
of  eleven  companies  formed  into  two  battalions  with  a  strength  of 
900. 

11 
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Next  to  the  Toronto  public  schools  come  those  of  Winnipeg  with 
41  companies.  Calgary  stands  next  with  34  companies.  Montreal 
corps,  if  consolidated,  would  rival  Toronto  in  point  of  numbers. 

This  marks  the  advance  in  figures.  Other  developments  of 
recent  years  are  as  follows: — 

1.  In  1898  the  only  uniform  that  school  boards  were  required 
and  authorized  to  provide  consisted  of  military  caps,  with  plain 
clothes  or  tunics  and  trousers  provided  by  the  boys  themselves. 
In  1909  the  Dominion  Government  undertook  to  provide  caps  or 
hats,  and  the  Provincial  Government  of  Ontario  made  it  legal  for 
boards  to  purchase  uniforms  out  of  school  taxes. 

2.  In  1912  the  Dominion  Government  undertook  to  recoup  boards 
for  outlay  on  uniforms  by  making  a  grant  of  $1  per  uniform  for 
every  cadet  on  parade  at  inspection.  This  means  in  most  cases 
paying  back  the  original  outlay  without  interest  in  ten  annual 
instalments. 

3.  Whereas  in  former  years  teachers  qualifying  as  cadet  instruct- 
ors gave  the  time  spent  in  attendance  at  classes  gratis,  even  pay- 
ing their  own  expenses,  they  now  receive  a  per  diem  allowance  of 
$2. 

Indeed,  the  lost  of  the  cadet  instructor  under  present  conditions 
is  so  much  more  inviting  financially  than  in  pioneer  days  that  some 
of  the  older  heads  have  been  heard  to  express  the  fear  that  a  mer- 
cenary spirit  is  creeping  in,  and  that,  instead  of  giving  of  their 
energy  and  enthusiasm  for  sheer  love  of  the  work,  some  spend 
too  much  of  their  time  figuring  out  how  much  they  are  going  to 
get.  out  of  it  after  all  expenses  are  paid.  Let  us  hope  that  this 
mercenary  spirit  will  be  kept  in  check.  Men  should  not  be  expected 
to  do  this  work  at  a  financial  loss  or  even  gratuitously.  It  is  well 
known  that  many  are  doing  far  more  than  they  expect  ever  to  be 
paid  for.  These  are  the  men  who  are  turning  out  enthusiastic 
cadets  and  patriotic  well-trained  citizens.  If  there  is  another  class 
going  into  this  work  in  a  niggardly,  grasping  spirit,  looking  for 
every  opportunity  to  claim  a  perquisite  and  grudging  any  more 
work  than  what  will  enable  them  to  draw  efficiency  pay,  these  are 
the  men  of  whom  it  cannot  be  said  ''the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his 
hire.'*  The  cadet  instructor  should  take  hold  of  his  work  as  an 
enthusiast  or  not  at  all.  He  should  do  it  in  very  much  the  same 
spirit  as  the  sporting  enthusiast  on  the  staff  takes  hold  of  the  boys' 
athletics.  He  will  be  largely  rewarded  in  the  good  will  and  love 
of  his  pupils. 
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4.  Another  forward  step  is  this.  The  qualified  cadet  instructor 
is  now,  given  rank  in  the  active  militia  as  lieutenant,  and  may- 
reach  that  of  captain.  He  can  thus  take  his  place  in  a  militia  unit 
as  an  officer  without, further  examination,  and  the  country  has  a 
valuable  asset  in  a  reserve  of  potential  officers. 

5.  One  very  important  feature  in  the  history  of  the  cadet  move- 
ment is  the  uniformity  and  unanimity  with  which  the  political 
parties  have  supported  the  idea.  Indeed,  after  each  new  acces- 
sion to  power,  it  is  noticeable  that  the  incoming  government  has 
tried  to  outdo  its  predecessor  in  this  direction,  while  it  has  been 
generously  supported  in  this  by  the  opposition.  It  was  after  the 
great  national  policy  victory  of  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  in  1878, 
that  Sir  Adolphe  Caron,  his  Minister  of  Militia,  gave  the  first 
impulse.  The  1898  revival  already  referred  to  followed  Sir  Wil- 
frid Laurier's  return  to  power  in  1896,  and  his  Minister  of  Militia, 
Sir  Frederick  Borden,  was  one  of  the  best  friends  the  cadet  cause 
ever  had.  It  was  he  who  instituted  the  practice  of  sending  boys 
to  the  Empire  day  competition  in  London,  England,  commonly 
known  as  the  Boys'  Bisley.  This  was  the  means  of  adding  zest  and 
importance  to  the  work  throughout  Canada,  and  proved  a  wonder- 
ful stimulus  to  rifle  shooting,  as  shown  by  the  spectacular  success 
of  the  Calgary  cadets  in  the  last  two  years. 

Along  comes  then  our  indefatigable  and  genial  Minister  of 
Militia,  Major  General,  the  Hon.  Sam  Hughes,  whose  contribution 
to  progress  has  been  threefold: — 

1.  He  instituted  summer  camps  for  cadets,  which,  if  properly 
utilized  and  kept  under  wise  control,  must  redound  to  the  manli- 
ness, discipline  and  vigour  of  the  rising  generation. 

2.  He  provided  a  much  needed  oversight  and  stimulus  for  cadet 
work  in  the  appointment  of  eleven  cadet  organizers  and  inspectors. 

3.  He  added  the  stimulus  of  the  $1  per  cadet  allowance  to  school 
boards  for  their  outlay  on  uniforms. 

The  introduction  of  the  Strathcona  award  into  the  various  pro- 
vinces has  been  a  potent  factor  in  advancing  the  movement. 
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HOME  WORK  IN  MATHEMATICS. 
By  John  H.  Davidson,  M.A.,  B.Paed. 

Home  work  presents  an  unsolved  problem.  I  doubt  if  it  can 
ever  be  solved.  The  data  for  its  solution  are  always  in  a  state  of 
change  not  only  in  different  schools,  but  from  year  to  year  and 
from  month  to  month  in  the  same  school  or  in  the  same  class.  In 
my  study  of  the  question,  I  have  found  very  little  of  definite 
guidance.  The  educational  periodicals  refer  to  it  from  time  to 
time  briefly  in  a  general  way.  Nearly  all  books  on  school  man- 
agement dismiss  it  with  brief  discussion,  and  occasionally  some 
one  contributes  a  paper  to  the  programme  of  a  teachers'  association. 
But  in  all  this  there  is  little  that  is  definite  and  substantial. 

Throughout  my  whole  school  experience  I  have  felt  dissatisfied 
with  the  results  gained  through  home  work  in  the  high  school.  As 
a  student,  I  was  given  each  day  exercises  in  arithmetic,  algebra, 
and  geometry,  in  addition  to  work  in  the  other  subjects  of  study. 
Those  of  us  who  were  in  earnest  found  more  to  do  than  we  could 
do  well.  The  result  was  that  much  of  our  home  work  was  done 
hastily  and  imperfectly.  Usually  the  written  exercises  were  not 
returned,  and  we  students  felt  that  there  was  scarcely  an  adequate 
return  for  our  labour.  Many  of  us  came  to  regard  it  as  an  evil 
to  be  ignored  when  possible,  and  to  be  endured  with  the  best  grace 
possible  when  our  teachers  took  means  to  enforce  performance. 

As  an  assistant  teacher,  my  problem  was  to  get  my  fair  share 
of  the  pupils'  time  for  home  study.  I  was  one  of  a  staff  of  which 
each  member  urged  the  importance  of  his  own  subject  without 
much  thought  of  the  others.  This  at  once  raised  the  question, 
**What  is  the  Mathematical  Teacher's  proper  share  of  the  stu- 
dent's time  for  home  study?" 

The  answer,  of  course,  must  depend  on  the  pupil,  the  class,  and 
the  circumstances  of  the  school.  There  is  no  answer  that  will 
apply  to  all  cases.    But  in  the  average  school  and  with  the  average 
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pupil  what  is  a  fair  share  of  the  time  devoted  to  home  work  that 
should  be  given  to  mathematics?  The  majority  of  answers  to  a 
questionaire  including  this  question  give  one-fifth  as  the  proper 
ratio.  A  good  many'  of  the  mathematical  teachers  who  replied 
claim  that  mathematics  should  receive  more  attention  at  home 
than  any  other  subject,  but  a  few  with  whom  I  agree  say  that  the 
pupils  should  do  more  home  study  in  other  subjects,  such  as  his- 
tory or  languages  and  that  very  little  home  work  in  mathematic'S 
is  required. 

As  a  principal,  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole  school,  the 
question  of  home  work  appears  to  me  from  another  angle.  The 
principal  is  expected  to  see  that  each  assistant  has  a  fair  appor- 
tionment of  time,  that  the  total  amount  of  time  required  by  the 
school  in  home  work  be  enough  and  not  too  much,  and  that  the 
character  of  the  home  study  is  suitable.  How  can  a  prmcipal 
meet  such  requirements?  Homes  are  so  different,  pupils  are  so 
various  in  ability,  in  tastes,  and  in  habits  of  industry,  and  the* 
assignments  of  teachers  are  so  many  sided  in  method  and  aim  that 
the  principal's  position  is  one  of  peculiar  difficulty.  He  may  have 
reports  on  home  work  discussed  at  meetings  of  the  staff,  he  may 
give  instructions  embodying  his  ideas;  he  may  ask  the  pupils  to 
report  from  time  to  time  on  the  time  they  spend  in  study  at  home ; 
he  may  do  all  these  things  and  still  fail  in  having  any  great  degree 
of  control  over  the  character  or  amount  of  home  work.  I  believe 
that  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  majority  of  principals  of  high  schools 
in  Ontario  have  little  to  say  and  less  to  do,  in  formulating  or  car- 
rying into  execution  any  definite  scheme  in  this  matter. 

There  is  still  another  point  of  view  tha,t  should  never  be  over- 
looked. Parents  often  feel  that  teachers  assign  home  work  without 
any  regard  for  the  health,  training,  ability,  or  home  duties  of  the 
individual  pupil.  Parents  in  many  cases  look  upon  the  school  as 
a  kind  of  shop  or  office  in  which  the  day 's  work  is  to  be  finished  or 
carried  over  to  the  next  day,  leaving  the  time  at  home  for  recrea- 
tion and  social  intercourse.  Parents  complain  that  their  children 
are  so  busy  with  school  work  that  there  is  no  time  for  anything  else. 
They  feel  that  they  are  not  consulted,  and  have  no  say  or  choice 
in  the  home  occupations  and  education  of  those  that  are  dearest  to 
them.  This  charge  is  only  too  true.  Usually  there  is  no  regular 
consultation  between  teachers  and  parents  regarding  this  important 
matter  of  the  home  study  of  high  school  pupils. 

Such  are  some  of  the  interests  chiefly  affected  in  the  problem 
of  home  work.  It  is  indeed  no  mean  problem.  In  a  further  con- 
sideration of  it  there  are  two  questions  which  must  be  taken  to- 
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gether  in  practice  but  which  may  be  separated  for  discussion.  They 
are  (1)  what  time  should  be  devoted  by  average  pupils  to  home 
work  in  mathematics,  and  (2)  what  should  be  the  character  and 
aim  of  the  work  assigned? 

In  my  own  work,  I  have  tried  to  answer  to  first  question  experi- 
mentally. And  I  give  my  experience  with  more  confidence  since  I 
have  learned  that  it  agrees  with  that  of  other  teachers  wlio  have 
been  kind  enough  to  answer  my  questions. 

Five  or  six  years  ago,  I  began  very  cautiously  (one  must  be 
cautious  in  such  experiments)  in  cutting  down  the  amount  of 
home  work  in  mathematics  assigned  to  the  lower  school  classes. 
To  my  delight,  the  pupils  seemed  to  get  along  just  as  fast  and 
just  as  well  as  before.  Meeting  such  encouragement,  I  reduced 
still  more  and  more  the  amount  of  home  work,  and  in  the  last 
two  years  the  lower  school  classes  have  had  very  little,  almost  no 
home  work  to  do  in  those  set  exercises  that  are  so  often  assigned 
to  give  practice  or  training.  The  result  has  been  good.  So  far 
as  I  can  learn  my  pupils  are  doing  just  as  well  as  they  did  before. 

Of  course,  my  class  methods  Have  changed.  Instead  of  worry- 
ing about  undone  home  work,  I  now  worry  about  how  to  save  time 
in  my  classes  and  about  how  to  keep  every  single  person  in  the 
class  interested  and  busy  for  the  whole  period.  Formerly  I  used 
to  take  up  time  in  explaining  difficulties  in  the  home  work.  This 
left  the  brighter  members  of  the  class  with  nothing  to  do  but  listen 
to  explanations  in  which  they  could  have  little  interest.  Now, 
instead  of  using  the  class  period  in  a  recitation  of  what  the  pupils 
had  learned  at  home,  I  develop  new  principles  at  the  beginning 
of  the  period  as  clearly  as  I  know  how.  Then  the  class  gets  to 
work,  each  pupil  for  himself,  and  I  spend  most  of  my  time  walk- 
ing around  the  room.  A  glance  shows  the  pupil  who  is  in  difficulty, 
and  often  a  word  or  a  question  will  set  him  on  the  right  way. 
Usually  the  slow  pupils  who  are  in  earnest  will  keep  abreast  of 
the  others  by  extra  work  at  home. 

Last  year  I  began  to  reduce  the  amount  of  home  work  in  the 
middle  and  upper  schools.  So  far  the  results  have  been  satisfac- 
tory. In  this  connection  it  is  only  fair  to  state  that  my  work  has 
been  in  schools  containing  a  large  percentage  of  country  pupils 
who  usually  take  their  school  work  very  seriously.  Still  my  experi- 
ments incline  me  strongly  to  the  conclusion  that  the  year 's  achieve- 
ment in  mathematics  does  not  depend  on  the  amount  of  time  given 
to  home  work. 
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However,  I  do  not  wish  to  do  away  with  all  home  work  in 
mathematics.  The  parents,  the  pupils,  and  teachers  of  our  schools 
are  not  yet  ready  for  that.  But  I  do  advocate  a  great  reduction 
in  the  amount,  and  a  change  of  aim  with  a  corresponding  change 
in  the  character  of  the  home  work  required. 

What  then  should  be  the  aim  in  the  assignment  of  home  work 
in  mathematics?  Many  teachers  will  agree  with  Fitch  when  he 
says  in  his  ''Lectures  on  Teaching"  that  nearly  all  home  work 
should  be  "supplementary  to  past  instruction  rather  than  prepara- 
tory to  that  which  is  coming."  Indeed,  that  is  the  practice  with 
a  large  majority  of  Ontario  mathematical  teachers.  The  same  aim 
is  emphasized  in  ''The  Teaching  of  Mathematics,"  by  J.  W.  A. 
Young,  who  says  that  the  purposes  of  home  work  are: — 

(1)  Drill  on  operations  whose  theory  is  understood; 

(2)  To  impress  on  the  memory  those  few  things  which  need  to 
be  memorized; 

(3)  To  inculcate  neatness; 

(4)  To  give  opportunity  for  quiet  thinking. 

Then  he  adds  that  "the  most  effective  home  work  is  that  which 
has  the  character  of  completing  the  class  work  of  the  previous  day, 
not  of  preparing  for  the  next." 

Now,  with  all  due  respect  to  such  authorities  is  it  not  evident 
that  home  work  in  mathematics  might  be  made  to  serve  higher 
purpose  than  a  mere  grind,  or  drill  on  what  has  been  learned  last 
day  or  last  week  ?  It  may  be  worth  while  to  repeat  known  proposi- 
tions, and  thereby  impress  certain  points  on  the  memory,  but  these 
ends  may  be  reached  better  in  the  class  room  under  the  eye  of  the 
teacher.  Then,  too,  the  class  work  or  any  work  of  the  pupil,  all 
his  work,  may  and  should  be  used  to  inculcate  neatness.  But  how 
shall  we  give  our  pupils  an  "opportunity  for  quiet  thinking?" 
And  having  provided  the  opportunity  how  can  we  contrive  that 
it  will  be  used ?  No  person  can  do  "quiet  thinking"  unless  he  knows 
how  to  study,  i.e.,  how  to  think.  In  my  opinion  carefully  selected 
home  work  in  mathematics  should  provide  both  the  opportunity 
and  the  subject  for  quiet  thinking.  Here,  then,  is  the  highest  aim 
of  home  work — to  lead  the  pupil  into  good  methods  of  study. 

This  purpose  is  admirably  served  by  mathematics.  In  this  sub- 
ject is  required  clear  thinking,  accuracy  in  method  and  operation, 
a  strict  adherence  to  truth,  and  persistent  diligence  in  concentra- 
tion.    Mathematics,  more  than  any  other  subject,  demands  in  its 
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development  a  complete  knowledge  of  its  elements  and  skill  in  their 
application.  In  short,  the  right  study  of  mathematics  gives  a  good 
training  in  the  best  methods  of  study.  If  so,  the  function  of  the 
teacher  of  mathematics  is  one  of  very  great  importance.  It  is  his 
peculiar  privilege  to  teach  how  to  study,  and  he  can  often  do  this 
best  by  a  wise  choice  of  home  work. 

A  wise  choice!  ''Aye  there's  the  rub."  Still,  if  one  considers 
the  aim  stated  above,  it  is  evident  that  the  out-of -school  exercise 
must  satisfy  the  conditions  required  by  good  methods  of  study. 
Hence,  a  wise  selection  of  home  work  will  possess  the  following 
characteristics : — * 

1.  It  will  present  a  definite  end  in  the  present.  A  present  end 
adds  interest,  and  this  is  the  key  to  the  whole  situation.  Interest 
gives  work  the  spontaneity  of  play.  It  makes  effort  joyous  and 
leads  to  self-activity. 

2.  It  will  require  the  pupil  to  work  for  himself.  He  must  exert 
himself  vigourously  to  realize  a  definite  end.  Through  self-activity 
comes  skill,  knowledge  and  self-reliance,  and  therefore  self-control. 
This  is  the  final  test  of  successful  work  either  in  school  or  in  after 
life. 

3.  It  will  require  a  selection  of  material  for  the  solution  of  the 
problem,  also  a  testing  of  the  validity  of  this  information  or  mater- 
ial. Thus  it  will  develop  reflection,  thinking,  abstracting,  organ- 
izing, forming  judgments,  holding  opinions  and  hence,  holding 
views  honestly  with  oneself. 

4.  It  will  require  a  presentation  of  the  result  in  words,  in  deeds, 
in  the  making  of  a  toy  or  an  article  for  use,  and  in  a  respect  for 
the  workman  through  his  workmanship. 

In  a  word,  a  well  chosen  series  of  home  work  questions  in 
mathematics  should  provide  a  means  of  developing  initiative  and 
individuality  and  always  give  room  for  orginality  of  treatment. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  propositions  that  have  been  hastily  put 
together.  Every  teacher  here  will  at  once  be  able  to  extend  the 
list  or  improve  those  here  mentioned.  Some  of  them  I  have  used, 
while  others  are  such  that  I  think  they  might  be  used,  with  good 
effect : — 

1.  Have  the  class  make  measurements  of  a  fence  and  get  the  cost. 


*  See  "  The  Teacher  and  the  School, "  by  C.  P.  Colgrove ;  also  ' '  How  to 
Study, "  by  F.  M.  McMurry. 
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2.  'Get  the  boys  to  build  a  fence  (on  paper)  of  given  kind,  making 
their  own  measurements,  drawings,  and  calculations  of  cost. 

3.  Work  out  a  logical  discussion  in  review  of  (say)  addition  and 
subtraction  of  fractions. 

4.  Find  the  area  of  the  surface  of  a  barrel. 

5.  Find  the  distance  from  a  given  point  to  an  inaccessible  point. 

6.  Find  the  wages  of  a  boy  who  begins  work  at  a  cent  a  day, 
but  whose  wages  increase  in  geometrical  ratio. 

7.  Write  a  paper  on  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  the 
metric  system. 

8.  How  many  ancestors  did  you  have  in  the  time  of  Alfred  the 
Great? 

9.  Give  as  many  examples  of  symmetry  as  you  can  find  in  nature. 

10.  How  many  right  angles  can  you  find  in  this  room? 

11.  Criticize,  "a,  straight  line  is  the  shortest  distance  between 
two  points." 

12.  Write  a  history  of  the  Pythagorean  theorem. 

13.  Write  a  history  of  the  algebraic  signs  of  operation. 

14.  Proof  that  1=2,  or  that  any  number  is  equal  to  any  other. 

15.  What  is  the  history  of  Logarithms? 

16.  Given  a  set  of  surveying  instruments,  find  the  area  of  an 
irregular  piece  of  ground. 

Such  a  list  might  be  extended  indefinitely.  It  would  contain 
most  of  the  topics  that  are  discussed  in  students'  mathematical 
clubs.  Why  not  have  each  class  a  mathematical  club?  Quite  a 
number  of  teachers  tell  me  that  they  have  had  good  results  in  ask- 
ing their  students  to  construct  their  own  examples  in  illustration 
of  mathematical  propositions  that  were  studied  in  class.  Last  year 
my  upper  school  class  had  a  week's  fun  making  up  series  for  each 
other  to  sum,  and  in  the  week  they  reviewed  in  that  way  very 
thoroughly  the  summation  of  series  in  so  far  as  it  came  in  their 
work.  By  all  means,  let  us  avoid  the  wearisome  treadmill  drudgery 
of  the  set  exercises  from  the  text  book.  These  drill  exercise  may 
be  worked  in  class  under  the  stimulus  of  teacher  and  companions. 
Home  work  should  avoid  such  task  work  as  ''Do  the  next  ten 
examples."  It  should  be  such  as  will  provide  an  interest  for  its 
own  sake.  It  should  encourage  the  pupil  to  approach  his  work 
with  the  same  zest,  and  with  the  same  earnestness  and  sincerity  of 
effort  as  that  with  which  he  enters  a  game  of  baseball.  It  should 
keep  alive  in  him  the  spirit  of  research  and  the  God-given  cur- 
iosity that  is  the  birthright  of    every  youth.      It  should    invest 
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mathematics  with  a  human  interest  and  make  him  feel  that 
mathematics  is  a  living  subject  with  a  vital  interest  that  is  worthy 
of  his  best  efforts.  Thus  he  will  enjoy  real  study,  and  his  teacher 
will  be  able  to  employ  the  dynamic  and  compelling  power  of  hard 
work  more  fully  in  things  of  higher  educative  value. 

Thus  the  assignment  of  home  work  is  a  very  serious  business. 
It  must  be  very  carefully  considered.  An  exercise  that  is  going  |o 
meet  these  requirements  cannot  be  given  haphazard  or  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment.  The  determination  of  the  plan  and  purpose  of  an 
exercise  in  good  methods  of  study  should  be  an  important  part  of 
the  preparation  of  every  honest  teacher.  It  is  important  to  remem- 
ber that  the  desired  result  is  a  matter  of  slow  growth,  and  so 
ample  time,  and  then  more  time,  will  be  needed  by  the  student  for 
the  consideration  of  such  exercises.  Then,  too,  it  will  not  be  enough 
if  we  merely  assign  certain  problems  or  projects  for  our  pupils' 
study.  It  is  very  necessary  to  make  sure  that  they  have  all  needed 
information  or  that  they  know  where  to  find  it.  This  last  is  a 
very  important  phase  of  assigning  home  work.  We  will  defeat  our 
purpose  if  we  give  them  questions  to  answer  or  discuss  that  are 
beyond  their  reach  and  leave  them  to  flounder  helplessly  without 
light  or  guidance. 

Moreover,  the  teacher's  work  is  not  complete  when  the  work  is 
assigned,  and  due  precaution  taken  to  see  that  the  information 
needed  is  within  the  pupil's  reach.  The  pupil's  completed  work 
must  be  inspected.  Every  pupil  must  be  held  responsible  and 
should  feel  the  responsibility  that  lies  on  him  to  do  his  best.  He 
should  feel  that  his  teacher  will  accept  nothing  less  than  his  best. 

But  if  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another  that  is  drudgery,  it  is 
the  reading  of  school  exercises.  Especially  is  this  true  when  the 
object  of  the  reading  is  to  see  that  a  given  number  of  examples 
have  been  (Jone  according  to  a  rule.  But  if  the  reading  be  done 
in  order  to  see  how  the  individuals  of  our  classes  have  approached 
and  seized  certain  topics  or  problems  which  they  have  been  con- 
sidering for  a  week,  or  two  weeks,  perhaps,  the  outlook  is  changed 
and  school  exercises  become  of  absorbing  interest.  It  is  truly  de- 
lightful to  find  once  in  a  while  a  new  fresh  way  of  attacking  a 
problem,  or  an  original  way  of  stating  the  implications  of  a  subject. 
It  is  i?iost  interesting  to  watch  through  the  home  work  the  unfold- 
ing and  developing  powers  of  our  pupils,  and  to  see  them  as 
eners'etic  living  personalities.  Reading  exercises  in  this  spirit  is 
as  full  of  interest  as  following  the  events  and  players  in  the  local 
hockey  team. 
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In  order  to  follow  the  members  of  our  classes  in  this  way  it  will 
be  necessary  to  keep  a  record  of  each  one.  The  record  should  show 
successes  as  well  as  failures.  Most  teachers,  I  assume,  keep  a  record 
of  individual  pupils  in  which  may  be  found  mentioned  important 
happenings.  But  might  I  suggest  a  record  of  each  student's  home 
work  in  the  form  of  a  file  of  cards,  one  for  each  pupil,  and  arranged 
in  alphabetical  order.  A  card,  say,  3"  by  4"  might  at  the  end  of 
the  year  contain  an  account  of  the  outstanding  features  of  a  pupil's 
work  for  a  year. 

Now  the  preparation  and  choice  of  home  work  in  mathematics, 
its  assignment,  and  the  recording  of  results  will  demand  careful 
thought  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  It  will  take  up  a  great  deal  of 
his  time.  But  if  he  is  relieved  from  the  burden  of  daily  inspection 
of  mechanical  exercises  he  will  have  the  time.  Besides,  it  will  be 
time  given  to  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  teaching,  viz., 
the  oversight  and  insight  into  the  developing  powers  of  his  pupils 
as  individuals.  It  will  develop  a  unity  of  interest  between  him- 
self and  his  class.  Home  work  will  cease  to  be  the  bugbear  of  the 
pupils,  and  the  burden  of  the  teacher.  He  will  cease  to  fill  the 
role  of  taskmaster,  and  his  pupils  will  learn  to  look  upon  him  as 
their  best  friend,  and  find  in  him  a  leader  and  guide  to  the  glor- 
ious heritage  of  mathematical  truth.  Any  approach  to  such  a  rela- 
tion, to  such  a  common  aim,  between  master  and  pupil,  will  help 
a  teacher  to  realize  and  fulfill  the  altrustic  aspirations  of  one  who 
says, 

''May  every  soul  that  touches  mine — 
Be  it  the  slightest  contact — get  therefrom  some  good. 
Some  little  grace,  one  kindly  thought, 
One  aspiration  yet  unfelt,  one  bit  of  courage 
For  the  darkening  sky,  one  gleam  of  faith 
To  brave  the  thickening  ills  of  life. 
One  glimpse  of  brighter  skies  beyond  the  gathering  mist. 
To  make  this  life  worth  while. 
And  Heaven  a  surer  heritage." 
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THE  POETRY  OF  TENNYSON. 
By  J.  F.  Macdonald,  M.A.,  Kingston. 

In  1872  Tennyson  wrote  to  a  Dr.  W.  C.  Bennet  as  follows: 
''My  Dear  Mr.  Bennet, — Thanks  for  your  flattering  poem.     I 
could  wish  that  I  had  something  of  what  Master  Swinburne  calls 
the  'Divine  arrogance  of  genius,'  that  I  might  take  it  into    my 
system  and  rejoice  abundantly;  but  as  Mai-vell  says: 

'At  my  back  I  always  hear 
Time's  winged  chariot  hurrying  near; 
.  And  yonder  all  before  us  lie 
Deserts  of  vast  eternity,' 

where  most  of  us  will  be  left  and  swallowed  up.     Nevertheless 
true  thanks." 

To  the  last  Tennyson  took  the  same  modest  view  of  his  own 
fame — it  was  likely  to  fluctuate  and  eventually  fade.  There  is  no 
such  fear,  however,  in  the  flattering  reminiscences  sent  to  Hallam, 
Lord  Tennyson,  for  his  Memoir  published  in  1897.  The  Earl  of 
Selborne,  Jowett,  Froude,  Tyndall,  Theodore  Watts-Dunton,  Fred- 
eric Myers,  F.  T.  Palgrave,  the  Duke  of  Argyll — are  all  quite  sure 
that  the  poetry  of  Tennyson  will  live.  Further,  they  are  sure 
that  his  place  will  be  among  the  very  greatest.  "His  work," 
writes  F.  T.  Palgrave,  "will  probably  be  found  to  lie  somewhere 
between  that  of  Virgil  and  Shakespeare,  having  its  portion,  if  I 
may  venture  on  the  phrase  in  the  inspiration  of  both."  And  the 
Duke  of  Argyll  expresses  the  opinion  that  "In  Memoriam"  can 
never  die  "until  our  existing  world  has  passed  away."  No  doubt 
we  must  make  some  allowance  for  the  circumstances  in  which 
these  reminiscences  were  written.  "De  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum" 
is  a  maxim  that  always  affects  men  and  that  becomes  positively 
binding  on  them  in  writing  of  a  dear  and  honoured  friend.  But 
when  all  allowances  have  been  made,  the  collection  of  reminiscences 
by  Tennyson's  friends  is  a  remarkable  testimony  to  his  reputation 
at  the  time  of  his  death. 
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Of  course  there  were  critics  who  rated  Tennyson's  work  very 
much  below  the  rank  assigned  it  by  Palgrave  and  Argyll.  Matthew 
Arnold,  for  instance,  writing  to  his  mother,  in  1869,  says  of  his 
own  poetry,  "It  might  be  fairly  urged  that  I  have  less  poetical 
sentiment  than  Tennyson,  and  less  intellectual  vigour  and  abun- 
dance than  Browning;  yet  because  I  have  perhaps  more  of  a 
fusion  of  the  two  than  either  of  them,  and  have  more  regularly 
applied  that  fusion  to  the  main  line  of  modern  development,  I  am^ 
likely  enough  to  have  my  turn,  as  they  have  had  theirs."  The 
criticism  implied  here,  that  Tennyson  is  somewhat  lacking  in  in- 
tellectual vigour  and  abundance,  has  been  repeated  and  has  gath- 
ered force  since  Arnold  first  voiced  it.  In  a  letter  dated  December 
27  of  the  same  year  as  Arnold's,  George  Meredith  writes,  ''I 
return  Ruskin's  letter,  a  characteristic  one. — What  he  says  of 
Tennyson  I  too  thought  in  my  boy's  days,  that  is  before  I  began  to 
think.  Tennyson  has  many  spiritual  indications,  but  no  philosophy, 
and  philosophy  is  the  palace  of  thought."  A  week  later  he  writes 
to  John  Morley,  then  editor  of  the  Fortnightly  Review,  ''I  should 
have  written  to  ask  leave  to  review  Tennyson's  Arthurian  Cycles; 
but  I  could  not  summon  heart  even  to  get  the  opening  for  speaking 
my  mind  on  it — I  can  hardly  say  I  think  he  deserves  well  of  us; 
he  is  a  real  singer,  and  he  sings  this  mild  fluency  to  this  great 
length.  Malory's  Morte  Arthur  is  preferable.  Fancy  one  affect- 
ing the  great  poet  and  giving  himself  up  (in  our  days!  he  must 
have  lost  the  key  of  them)  to  such  dandiacal  fluting.  Yet  there 
was  stuff  here  for  a  poet  of  genius  to  animate  the  figures  and  make 
them  reflect  us,  and  on  us.  I  read  the  successive  mannered  lines 
with  pain — ^yards  of  linen-drapery  for  the  delight  of  ladies  who 
would  be  in  the  fashion.  The  praises  of  the  book  shut  me  away 
from  my  fellows.  To  be  sure  there's  the  magnificent  Lucretius." 
The  general  agreement  of  reviewers  with  this  judgment  of  Mere- 
dith's when  it  came^to  the  ears  of  the  literary  public  in  1912, 
shows  that,  among  professional  critics  at  least,  the  Idylls  of  the 
King  are,  as  Meredith  elsewhere  puts  it,  already  passe.  The  pre- 
sent attitude  towards  them  is  that  of  the  critic  who  last  year 
reviewed  in  the  Times  a  new  edition  of  Tennyson's  poems  under 
the  heading  ''The  Muse  in  Crinoline."  Nor  are  the  Idylls  of  the 
King  the  only  part  of  Tennyson's  poetry  that  has  shrunk  in  popular 
estimation.  Indeed  one  cannot  but  feel  that  there  is  a  tendency 
nowadays  to  speak  slightingly,  or  patronizingly,  or  even  at  times 
contemptuously  of  Tennyson's  claims  to  the  title  of  great  poet. 
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The  reasons  for  this  change  in  estimate  are  not  far  to  seek. 
Browning  has  supplanted  his  friend  in  literary,  and  especially  in 
pseudo-literary  circles.  He  has  all  the  qualities  that  attract  the 
select  literary  club  strenuously  bent  on  culture.  He  is  hard  to 
read,  he  is  caviare  to  the  general,  he  is  capable  of  many  interpreta- 
tions. Further,  his  claims  have  been  so  zealously  pushed  by  his 
devotees  that  there  is  no  doubt  he  is  now  the  fashionable  poet.  It 
is  true  there  are  some  signs  which  indicate  that  Meredith  is  likely 
to  rival  or  even  to  oust  him,  but  as  yet  it  is  only  the  more  esoteric 
groups  that  affect  Meredith.  I  have  not  yet  heard  of  Ladies'  Clubs 
studying  his  sonnet  sequence,  ' '  Modern  Love. ' '  That  will  no  doubt 
come.  In  the  second  place  there  is  a  marked  change  in  the  time 
spirit.  An  age  that  enjoys,  even  if  it  does  not  always  accept,  the 
teaching  and  criticism  of  Chesterton  and  Shaw,  is  apt  to  find 
Tennyson  somewhat  insipid.  The  realism  of  Bennet  and  Gals- 
worthy and  Masefield  is  remote  from  the  spiritual  mysticism  of 
the  Holy  Grail.  Think  of  the  difference  between  two  persons  who 
really  enjoy  reading,  one,  let  us  say,  "Lancelot  and  Elaine,"  and 
the  other  ''The  Widow  in  By  Street."  Yet  there  is  something  of 
this  difference  between  the  two  ages,  for  each  poem  is  a  real  voice 
of  its  own  time.  Fancy  reading  "The  Widow  in  By  Street"  to 
a  mid- Victorian  audience.  What  has  caused  this  change  in  the 
whole  spirit  of  the  age  it  is  no  part  of  my  purpose  to  discuss  at 
present.     It  is  enough  to  point  out  the  fact. 

A  still  more  striking  change  in  our  age  is  its  different  attitude 
towards  religion  and  the  problems  of  religion.  We  can  recall 
the  whole  ferment  and  upheaval  of  the  40 's  in  the  poems  of 
Arnold  and  Clough  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Tennyson  and  Brown- 
ing on  the  other.  In  the  former  two  we  get  all  the  bitterness,  the 
melancholy,  the  poignant  sorrow  at  the  loss  of  faith,  all  the  mor- 
bid questionings  and  vague  yearnings  that  beset  the  finer  and  more 
sensitive  spirits  of  the  time;  in  Browning  We  get  the  militant,  at 
times  even  the  truculent  assertion  of  triumphant  faith,  in  Tenny- 
son, the  quieter,  more  persuasive,  more  philosophic  argument  for 
the  larger  hope.  In  the  realm  of  religious  poetry  I  am  not  sure 
but  Clough  and  Arnold  have  the  better  chance  of  surviving.  Ex- 
planations and  arguments  change  from  age  to  age,  but  the  ques- 
tionings and  the  yearning  abide.  He  would  be  a  bold  man  who 
would  say  to-day  with  Argyll,  "In  Memoriam"  can  never  die 
"until  our  existing  world  has  passed  away." 
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One  must  distinguish  at  this  point  between  popular  and  critical 
opinion.  In  the  long  run  critical  opinion,  if  it  be  quite  decided 
and  well  grounded,  has  a  way  of  establishing  itself,  and  will  still 
more  easily  and  surely  establish  itself  in  the  future  through  our 
democratic  and  highly  unified  school  systems  with  their  prescribed 
courses  of  reading.  The  critics  dominate  the  makers  of  curricula, 
and  the  curricula  form  the  opinions  and  taste  of  each  generation. 
Hence,  if  in  deference  to  the  critics,  the  amount  of  Tennyson's 
poetry  be  reduced  in  the  school  requirements  for  English,  his 
reputation  will  decline  among  the  people.  As  yet,  however,  there 
is  no  question  that  he  is  our  most  popular  poet.  In  an  inquiry 
conducted  by  a  widely  circulated  weekly  paper  some  two  or  three 
years  ago,  fully  80  per  cent,  of  the  votes  cast  were  for  Tennyson — 
he  was  first  and  the  rest  nowhere. 

Which  is  likely  to  prevail,  the  present  popular  favour  or  the 
growing  academic  neglect? — that  is  the  question  I  should  like  you 
to  consider  for  a  little  while  this  morning. 

We  may  assume,  with  Milton,  that  if  poetry  is  really  great,  the 
world  will  not  willingly  let  it  die.  But  unfortunately  there  is  no 
agreement  as  to  the  exact  characteristics  of  great  poetry.  We  have 
Romantic  critics,  and  impressionistic  critics,  and  classical  critics 
seated  at  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle,  each  group  deriding  the 
statements  of  the  other  two.  And  yet  there  is  a  common  ground 
on  which  all  at  least  profess  to  agree. 

The  terms  used  by  Milton  in  his  famous  description  of  poetry — 
simple,  sensuous,  passionate — are  generally  accepted  as  funda- 
mental, though  critics  quarrel  over  their  precise  meaning  and 
their  application  to  specific  poems.  Without  stopping  to  give  an 
exact  definition  of  each  of  these  terms,  let  us  try  to  use  them  as 
guides  for  our  .inquiry. 

Is  the  poetry  of  Tennyson  simple?  With  Browning's  crabbed 
shorthand  sentences,  strange  words,  and  erudite  allusions  in  mind, 
we  are  prone  to  answer  ''Yes"  at  once.  No  doubt  Tennyson  is 
not  hard  to  read.  But  this  does  not  quite  dispose  of  the  question. 
We  think  of  Wordsworth's  Michael,  or  his  group  of  Lucy  poems, 
and  a  doubt  arises.  Certainly  the  criticism  that  Tennyson  lacked 
simplicity  was  a  common  one  in  the  30 's.  The  "double-shotted" 
adjectives,  the  cloying  alliteration  and  general  ornateness  of  the 
earlier  poems  came  in  for  severe  criticism ;  criticism  that  Tennyson 
always  extremely  sensitive  to  blame,  took  deeply  to  heart,  as  the 
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volume  of  1842  showed.  And  yet  almost  to  the  last  he  had  a  fancy 
for  euphuisms  and  mild  conceits.     In  the  Ulysses  we  read  that 

**A11  experience  is  an  arch,  where  through 
Gleams  that  untravelled  world,  whose  margin  fades 
Forever  and  forever,  when  I  move." 

Just  try  to  see  this  picture  and  you  will  realize  the  force  of 
Arnold's  comment  on  the  lines,  "Homer  would  certainly  have  said 
of  them,  *It  is  to  consider  too  curiously  to  consider  so.'  "  "In 
the  Morte  D 'Arthur,  too,  we  are  told  that  Arthur's  cuisses  were 
"dashed  with  drops  of  onset,"  and  that  his  long  locks  were  "mixt 
with  the  knightly  growth  that  fringed  his  lips."  One  would  hunt 
long  before  he  would  find  a  worse  instance  of  bad  taste  and  in- 
flated diction.  Even  Homer,  we  may  be  reminded,  nods  at  times. 
Tennyson,  however,  does  worse  than  nod;  he  stays  awake  and  con- 
structs epigrams.  It  is  a  poor  defence  to  say  that  many  of  these 
have  been  much  admired.  Of  course  they  have — ^by  people  unable 
to  distinguish  between  what  is  true  ^nd  what  is  false  in  art.  Con- 
sider, for  example,  the  glittering  antithesis  of  the  celebrated  lines 
on  Launcelot, 

"His  honour  rooted  in  dishonour  stood, 
And  faith  unfaithful  kept  him  falsely  true." 

Really,  they  might  serve  as  a  test  for  good  taste  in  poetry. 

We  must  admit,  I  think,  that  Tennyson  has  not  the  divine  sim- 
plicity of  Homer;  he  has  nothing  that  approaches  the  calmness, 
the  imaginative  sweep  of  the  old  Greek's  comparisons — "As  is  the 
life  of  the  leaves,  so  are  the  generations  of  men."  Nor  has  he  the 
"sheer,  bare,  penetrating  power"  of  Wordsworth,  or  even  the 
unadorned  simplicity  that  is  the  charm  of  Housman's  series  of 
little  poems,  "A  Shropshire  Lad."  Yet  when  this  is  admitted  to 
the  full,  one  has  only  to  call  to  mind  "The  Lady  of  Shallot,"  the 
lyrics  scattered  through  the  "Princess,"  "Break,  Break,  Break," 
or  "Crossing  the  Bar"  to  realize  that  the  popular  judgment  is 
right  in  declaring  that  Tennyson 's  best  poetry  is  essentially  simple. 

No  one  has  ever  questioned  its  sensuousness.  On  the  contrary,  it 
was  the  commonest  criticism  passed  on  the  volume  of  1830,  and 
even  on  that  of  1833,  that  the  poetry  was  too  sensuous,  too  Tieavily 
loaded  with  imagery.  The  glittering  splendour  and  magnificence 
of  the  "Recollections  of  the  Arabian  Nights"  offended  the  taste  of 
a  generation  nurtured  on  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth  and  Byron — 
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Keats  and  Shelley  were  as  yet  hardly  known  outside  a  narrow 
circle;  and  even  Keats  is  not  more  pictorial  than  Tennyson.  In- 
deed, the  pictorial  element  is  so  marked  in  Tennyson's  poetry  that 
it  demands  more  than  mere  passing  mention.  In  a  letter  to  Daw- 
son, of  Montreal,  who  had  just  published  a  ''Study  of  the  Prin- 
cess" Tennyson  wrote  in  1847,  ''There  was  a  period  when,  as  an 
artist.  Turner,  for  instance,  takes  rough  sketches  of  landskip,  etc., 
in  order  to  work  them  eventually  into  some  great  picture,  so  I 
was  in  the  habit  of  chronicling,  in  four  or  five  words  or  more, 
whatever  might  strike  me  as  picturesque  in  Nature.  I  never  put 
these  down,  and  many  and  many  a  line  has  gone  away  on  the  north 
wind,  but  some  remain,  e.g., 

A  full  sea  glazed  with  muffled  moonlight. 

Suggestion 
Thse  sea  one  night  at  Torquay,  when  Torquay  was  the  most 
lovely  sea  village  in  England,  tho'  now  a  smoky  town.     The  sky 
was  covered  with  thin  vapour,  and  the  moon  behind  it. 

A  great  black  cloud 

Drags  inward  from  the  deep. 

Suggestion 
A  coming  storm  seen  from  the  top  of  Snowdon 

In  the  "Idylls  of  the  King," 

With  all 
Its  stormy  crests  that  smite  against  the  skies. 

Suggestion 
A  storm  which  came  upon  us  in  the  middle  of  the  North  Sea. 
(Vol.  1,  257.)  Evidently  a  good  many  of  these  little  pictures  did 
not  go  away  on  the  north  wind  but  were  stored  away  in  Tennyson 's 
note-book  to  be  used  later  in  a  poem.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a 
handful  sketched  during  tours  in  Cornwall,  Ireland,  and  the  Isle 
of  Wight.  Many  of  you  will  remember  how  they  are  used  in  the 
' '  Idylls  "  and  "  The  Brook.^ ' 

(Cornwall,  The  open  sea.)     Two  great  ships 
That  draw  together  in  a  calm. 
(I.  of  Wight.) 

As  those  that  lie  on  happy  shores  and  see 
Through  the  near  blossom  slip  the  distant  sail. 
12 
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(Park  House)  Before  the  leaf 

When  all  the  trees  stand  in  a  mist  of  green. 
(Bray  Head) 

O  friend,  the  great  deeps  of  Eternity 
Roar  only  round  the  wasting  cliffs  of  time. 
(The   river    Shannon,    on   the   rapids) 
Ledges  of  battling  water.     (Vol.  1,  p.  465.) 

Again  and  again  in  the  "Memoir"  we  have  references  to  this 
habit  of  describing  with  the  eye  on  the  object,  putting  away  the 
description,  and  setting  it  deftly  into  the  mosaic-work  of  a  poem, 
maybe  years  after  it  was  sketched. 

One  thinks  at  once  of  the  radically  different  method  of  Words- 
worth, who  would  brood  alone  among  his  mountains  until  he  had 
caught  the  very  spirit  of  the  place,  and  then  would  use  only  one 
or  two  details,  not  so  much  to  describe  as  to  suggest  the  scene.  In 
''Fidelity,"  for  instance,  we  are  told. 

There  sometimes   doth  a  leaping  fish 
Send  through  the  tarn  a  lonely  cheer; 
The  crags  repeat  the  raven's  croak, 
In  symphony  austere. 

How  these  two  details  of  the  leaping  fish  and  the  raven's  croak 
that  echoes  in  the  stillness,  call  up  the  scene  to  anyone  who  has 
been  in  a  lonely  glen  among  the  rugged  hills. 

About  a  stone-cast  from  the  wall 
A  sluice  with  blackened  waters  slept, 
And  o'er  it  many,  round  and  small. 
The  cluster 'd  marish-mosses  crept. 
Hard  by  a  poplar  shook  alway. 
All  silver-green  with  gnarled  bark; 
For  leagues  no  other  tree  did  mark 
The  level  waste,  the  rounding  gray. 

She  only  said,  ''My  life  is  dreary. 
He  cometh  not,"  she  said; 

She  said,  "I  am  aweary,  aweary, 
I  would  that  I  were  dead ! ' ' 

How  the  accumulation  of  details  brings  the  desolate  scene  before 
us.  The  methods  of  description  are  radically  different,  and  they 
are  typical  of  the  two  men,  one  the  most  spiritual  and  suggestive 
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in  his  treatment  of  nature,  the  other  the  most  minutely  pictorial 
of  all  our  English  poets. 

Sensuous  as  the  poetry  of  Tennyson  is  in  its  appeal  to  the  eye, 
yes,  and  to  the  senses  of  touch  and  taste  and  smell,  its  greatest 
sensuous  appeal  is  undoubtedly  to  the  ear.  He  had  everything  that 
goes  to  the  making  of  the  artist  in  the  use  of  words — adequate 
acquaintance  with  every  great  master  of  verse,  the  most  sensitive 
and  fastidious  ear  in  England,  and  the  creative  power  of  genius. 

A  few  examples  will  illustrate  his  nicety  of  ear.  His  son  writes : 
He  felt  what  Cowper  calls  the  ''musical  finesse"  of  Pope,  and 
admired  single  lines  and  couplets  very  much,  but  he  found  the 
"regular  da  da,  da  da"  of  his  heroic  metre  monotonous.  He 
quoted,  "What  dire  offence  from  amorous  causes  springs." 
' '  Amrus  causiz  springs, ' '  horrible  !  I  would  sooner  die  than  write 
such  a  line!  Archbishop  Trench  (not  then  archbishop)  was  the 
only  critic  who  said  of  my  first  volume,  "What  a  singular  absence 
of  the  "s"!  (Vol.  2,  p.  286.)  On  another  occasion  Waxren 
repeated  to  him  some  undergraduate  lines  about  Jowett: 

"What  I  know  not  is  not  knowledge: 
I  am  the  master  of  this  college." 

"Very  unfair,"  said  Tennyson.  "Jowett  never  set  up  to  be 
omniscient.  Jowett  got  his  pronounciation  of  'knowledge'  from 
me  (long  o).  'Free  will,  fore  knowledge  absolute.'  Fore 
knolledge  would  be  horrible  there."  (Vol.  2,  p.  400.)  He  once 
confessed  to  his  son  and  Browning  that  he  believed  he  knew  the 
quantity  of  every  word  in  the  English  language  except  perhaps 
"scissors."  "We  asked  him,"  his  son  writes,  "to  make  a  Sapphic 
stanza  in  quantity,  with  the  Greek  cadence.     He  gave  us  this: 

Faded  every  violet,  all  the  roses; 
Gone  the  glorious  promise;  and  the  victim 
Broken  in  this  anger  of  Aphrodite, 
Yields  to  the  victor.     (Vol.  2,  p.  231.) 

To  quote  again  from  the  "Memoir": — "When  he  was  reading 
'Enoch  Arden,'  he  told  Miss  L.  to  listen  to  the  sound  of  the  sea 
in  the  line 

The  League-long  roller  thundering  on  the  reef, 
and  to  mark  Miriam  Lane's  chatter  in 
He  ceased  and  Miriam  Lane 
Made  such  a  voluble  answer,  promising  all."    (Vol.  2,  p.  409.) 
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He  once  remarked  to  a  friend  speaking  of  his  ''Foresters," 
"You  will  notice  I  said  Eobin  and  Richard,  not  Richard  and 
Robin.  That  would  be  unpleasant."  Learning  that  Enid  was 
pronounced  with  the  "e"  short,  he  changed  in  the  second  edition 
of  the  Idyll  the  expression  "wedded  Enid"  to  "married  Enid." 

Passage  after  passage  comes  crowding  into  mind  in  which  sheer 
delight  in  sound  is  so  obvious  that  it  seems  the  chief  reason  for 
the  lines  being  written. 

Myriads  of  rivulets  hurrying  through  the  lawn. 
The  moan  of  doves  in  immemorial  elms. 
And  murmuring  of  innumerable  bees. 

Katie  walks 
By  the  long  wash  of  Australasian  seas. 

Listen  to  the  tinkling  "k's"  and  light  dancing  vowels  in  the 
milking  song  from  "Queen  Mary." 

Robin  came  behind  me. 

Kissed  me  well  I  vow; 

Cuff  him  could  I?  with  my  hands 

Milking  the  cow? 

Swallows  fly  again, 

Cuckoos  cry  again, 

And  you  came  and  kissed  me  milking  the  cow. 

Now  contrast  with  this  the  liquid  "I's"  and  broad  vowels  of  the 
plaintive  little  lute  song  from  the  same  play. 

Love  will  hover  round  the  flowers  when  they  first  awaken ; 
Love  will  fly  the  fallen  leaf,  and  not  be  overtaken ; 
Low,  my  lute !  oh  low,  my  lute !  we  fade  and  are  forsaken — 
Low,  dear  lute,  low! 

Sometimes  even  in  his  blank  verse  Tennyson  deliberately  plays 
on  sounds.  Note,  for  instance,  the  sudden  and  striking  change 
from  the  hard  dentals  and  gutturals  and  narrow  vowels  to  the  broad 
open  vowels  and  liquids  in  the  famous  passage  from  Morte 
D 'Arthur. 

Dry  clashed  his  harness  in  the  icy  caves 
And  barren  chasms,  and  all  to  left  and  right 
The  bare  black  cliff  clang 'd  round  him,  as  he  based 
His  feet  on  juts  of  slippery  crag  that  rang 
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Sharp-smitten  with  the  dint  of  armed  heels — 
And  on  a  sudden,  lo!  the  level  lake, 
And  the  long  glories  of  the  winter  moon. 


The  art  is  here  so  close  to  artifice  that  it  almost  offends  us.  But 
in  countless  passages  the  poet  has  had  the  consummate  art  which 
conceals  art.  Think  of  the  languid  dreamy  music  of  ''The  Lotos- 
Eaters,"  the  elfin  echoes  of  the  "Bagle  Song,"  the  nervous  energy 
of  '' Ulysses, "  the  pensive  grace  of  the  lines  to  Virgil,  the  rollicking 
swing  of  ' '  The  Northern  Farmer, ' '  the  light  tripping  movement  of 
''Dainty  little  maiden,  whither  would  you  wander?"  recall,  I  say, 
the  music  of  these  verses  and  you  realize  that  Tennyson  was  master 
of  every  note  in  the  Lydian  mood,  and  had  even  deep  chest  tones 
of  the  graver  Dorian  music. 

If  we  agree  then,  that  Tennyson's  best  poetry  is  essentially  sim- 
ple and  superbly  sensuous,  can  we  agree  on  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  it  is  passionate  ?  As  a  necessary  first  step  let  us  try  to  define 
the  word  "passionate."  Most  critics  would  say,  I  think,  that,  as 
used  by  Milton,  it  includes  both  thought  and  feeling.  At  any  rate, 
if  it  doesn't,  we  must  add  some  fourth  term  to  complete. a  reason- 
able definition  of  poetry;  a  reasonable  definition,  I  say,  for  Poe's 
declaration  that  thought  has  nothing  to  do  with  poetry,  is  so 
extreme  as  to  carry  with  it  its  own  rebuttal.  On  his  theory  "The 
Raven"  might  have  some  claim  to  be  considered  what  he  honestly 
believed  it — the  greatest  poem  ever  written.  On  the  other  hand 
we  cannot  accept  Ruskin's  dictum  -that  a  work  of  art  is  great 
exactly  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  of  the  ideas  it  expresses.  It 
must  have  both  body  and  soul,  both  thought  and  emotion.  When 
both  are  present  in  such  perfect  balance  that  neither  overweighs 
the  other,  the  poetry  is  "passionate"  in  Milton's  sense  of  the 
word. 

Let  us  see  whether  Tennyson's  poetry  satisfies  this  third  require- 
ment. No  one,  I  imagine,  would  deny  that  it  does  in  such  poems 
as  "Break,  Break,  Break"  or  "Crossing  the  Bar."  But  how  much 
of  his  poetry  has  the  same  perfect  fusion  of  thought  and  feeling? 
What  are  we  to  say,  for  instance,  of  his  much-praised  patriotic 
poems?  Two  stanzas  of  "You  ask  me,  why,  tho'  ill  at  ease" 
express  almost  perfectly  the  English  ideal  of  liberty : . 

It  is  the  land  that  freemen  till. 

That  sober-suited  Freedom  chose. 

That  land,  where  girt  with  friends  or  foes 
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A  man  may  speak  the  thing  he  will; 
A  land  of  settled  government, 
A  land  of  just  and  old  renown, 
Where  Freedom  slowly  broadens  down 
From  precedent  to  precedent. 

There  is  here  both  depth  of  thought  and  strength  of  feeling. 
But  who  remembers,  or  cares  to  remember,  the  rest  of  the  poem? 
''Love  thou  thy  land"  opens  at  a  high  level  but  there  is  a  distinct 
lowering  after  the  first  stanza.  What  follows  is  a  dignified  and 
impressive  statement  of  the  political  faith  held  by  fhat  conserva- 
tive group  in  the  Liberal  party  to  which  Tennyson  belonged;  but 
would  anyone  have  the  hardihood  to  claim  for  it  the  great  and 
rare  merit  of  being  impassioned  poetry?  Even  the  last  and  best 
of  the  well-known  three  is  not  wholly  satisfying.  "Of  old  sat 
Freedom  on  the  heights"  is  more  rhythmical,  it  is  true,  and  less 
didactic  than  "You  ask  me,  why,  tho'  ill  at  ease"  or  than  "Love 
thou  thy  land,"  and  the  emotion  is  not  deadened  in  it,  as  it  is  in 
them,  by  the  political  argument. 

Grave  mother  of  majestic  works, 

From  her  isle-altar  gazing  down, 
Who,  God-like,  grasps  the  triple  forks. 

And,  King-like,  wears  the  crown : 

Her  open  eyes  desire  the  truth. 

The  wisdom  of-  a  thousand  years 
Is  in  them.     May  perpetual  youth 

Keep  dry  their  light  from  tears. 

"The  lyrical  cry,"  to  use  Arnold's  expression,  raises  these 
stanzas  almost  to  the  level  of  "the  grand  style";  almost,  but  not 
quite.  Put  beside  them  Wordsworth's  "Thought  of  a  Briton  on 
the  subjugation  of  Switzerland": 

Two  voices  are  there ;  one  is  of  the  sea. 
One  of  the  mountains;  each  a  mighty  voice: 
In  both  from  age  to  age  thou  didst  rejoice. 
They  were  thy  chosen  music.  Liberty. 

Do  we  not  feel  in  these  lines  a  larger  breath  and  a  deeper  note 
than  in  Tennyson's  poetry  of  patriotism?  There  is,  however,  one 
littlef  known  poem  that  has  at  least  the  vigour  that  indignation 
gives.    "The  Third  of  February,  1852,"  is  a  remonstrance  against 
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certain   speeches   in   the   House   of   Lords   rebuking   the   English 
press  for  its  outspoken  criticism  of  the  French  government. 

We  love  not  this  French  God,  the  child  of  Hell, 
Wild  War,  who  breaks  the  converse  of  the  wise; 

But  though  we  love  kind  Peace  so  well, 
We  dare  not  ev'n  by  silence  sanction  lies. 

It  might  be  safe  our  censures  to  withdraw; 

And  yet,  my  Lords,  not  well :  there  is  a  higher  law. 

If  you  be  fearful,  then  must  we  be  bold. 

Our  Britain  cannot  salve  a  tyrant  o'er. 
Better  the  waste  Atlantic  roll'd 

On  her  and  us  and  ours  for  evermore. 
What !  have  we  fought  for  freedom  from  our  prime. 

At  last  to  dodge  and  palter  Avith  a  public  crime? 

Shall  we  fear  him^    Our  own  we  never  feared. 

From  our  first  Charles  by  force  we  wrung  our  claims. 
Prick 'd  by  the  Papal  spur  we  rear'd. 

We  flung  the  burthen  of  the  second  James. 
I  say  we  never  feared!  and  as  for  these, 

We  broke  them  on  the  land,  we  drove  them  on  the  seas. 

There  can  be  no  question  of  the  sincerity  of  this  outburst;  and 
sincerity  is  implied  in  Milton's  word  "passionate."  The  patriot- 
ism which  is  the  last  refuge  of  a  scoundrel  or  the  first  resort  of  a 
politician,  does  not  express  itself  in  poetry. 

It  is  only  in  his  best  poetry,  however,  that  Tennyson  is  truly 
passionate,  and  his  best  poetry  is  not  found  among  his  patriotic 
verse.  As  I  have  already  hinted,  he  is  at  his  highest  in  simple 
lyrics  like  ''Break,  Break,  Break"  and  ''Crossing  the  Bar"  or 
the  interlude  songs  in  the  "Princess,"  each  of  which  voices  a 
single  primary  emotion — the  sheltering  love  of  mother  for  child, 
the  iron  grief  of  the  warrior's  wife,  the  reluctance  of  the  maiden 
yielding  at  last  to  love.  Everyone  knows  these  poems,  but  un- 
fortunately few  readers  are  equally  familiar  with  the  series  of 
dramatic  monologues  that  make  up  Tennyson's  own  favorite  poem, 
"Maud."  The  widespread  study  of  Browning  has  at  least  helped 
towards  a  better  understanding  of  this  peculiar  type  of  poetry^ 
with  the  result  that  "Maud"  is  growing  in  popularity.  It  will 
continue  to  grow.     As  yet,  however,  the  majority  of  readers  are 
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familiar  only  with  the  lyric  ''Come  into  the  garden,  Maud/'  and 
familiar  with  it,  unfortunately,  only  as  sung  by  some  tenor  robusto 
in  a  voice  that  makes  certain  of  the  invitation  reaching  Maud. 
Yet  there  are  even  finer  things  in  the  poem  than  this  lyric,  per- 
fectly as  it  expresses  the  trembling  ecstacy  of  the  expectant  lover. 
There  is,  for  instance,  the  beautiful  little  stanza  of  regret, 

Alas  for  her  that  met  me, 

That  heard  me  softly  call, 

Came  glimmering  through  the  laurels 

At  the  quiet  evenfall. 

In  the  garden  by  the  turrets 

Of  the  old  manorial  hall. 

There  is,  too,  that  quatrain  which  for  the  poignancy  of  its  pathos 
is  hardly  to  be  matched  outside  the  songs  of  Burns,  and  which  is 
''passionate"  with  a  depth  of  feeling  not  equalled  elsewhere  in 
the  poetry  of  Tennyson  himself : 

0  that  'twere  possible 

After  long  grief  and  pain 

To  find  the  arms  of  my  true  love 

Round  me  once  again. 

The  muse  was  not  in  crinoline  when  she  inspired   verse  like  that. 

At  this  point  some  one  might  not  unreasonably  object  that  all  I 
have  said  goes  only  to  show  that  Tennyson  wrote  at  least  a  few 
great  poems.  But  I  have  at  any  rate  tried  to  do  something  more, 
namely,  to  test  by  a  generally  accepted  standard  the  poetry  of  a 
man  who  is  now  long  enough  dead  to  make  such  an  estimate  pos- 
sible and  perhaps  useful.  The  same  critic  might  go  on  to  object 
that  I  have  not  even  mentioned  the  "In  Memoriam, "  the  poem 
which,  in  Argyll's  opinion,  "can  never  die  until  our  existing 
world  has  passed  away."  Of  course  I  could  reply  with  justice 
that  no  one  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  discuss  every  poem  of 
Tennyson's  in  a  brief  paper.  That  answer  would  be  hardly  fair. 
The  "In  Memoriam"  bulks  too  large  to  be  passed  over  in  silence. 
Moreover,  it  has,  at  least  until  recently,  been  very  generally 
regarded  as  Tennyson's  greatest  work  and  is  still  given  that  place 
by  many  readers,  especially  by  those  who  have  passed  middle  life. 

It  is  not  hard  to  account  for  the  popularity  of  "In  Memoriam. ' ' 
It  is  primarily  a  religious  poem,  and  English  taste  has  always  had 
a  curious  liking  for  poetry  that  is  pious  even  if  it  be  not  very 
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poetical.  Now,  Tennyson 's  elegy  is  both  poetical  and  pious.  Froude 
in  his  history  of  Carlyle  's  life  in  London  has  an  interesting  passage 
which  shows  us  how  Tennyson  was  regarded  by  his  contemporaries 
as  the  champion  of  an  honest  and  liberal  faith.    He  says: 

''In  this  condition  thelDest  and  bravest  of  my  own  contemporaries 
determined  to  have  done  with  insincerity,  to  find  ground  under 
their  feet,  to  let  the  uncertain  remain  uncertain,  but  to  learn  how 
much  and  what  we  could  honestly  regard  as  true  and  believe  that 
and  live  by  it.  Tennyson  became  the  voice  of  this  feeling  in  poetry 
— the  group  of  Poems  which  closed  with  'In  Memoriam'  became 
to  many  of  us  what  the  'Christian  Year'  was  to  orthodox  Church- 
men. We  read  them,  and  they  became  part  of  our  minds,  the 
expression  in  exquisite  language  of  the  feelings  which  were  work- 
ing in  ourselves." 

To  the  earnest  inquirers  of  our  generation  the  "In  Memoriam" 
is  not  "what  the  'Christian  Year'  was  (or  still  is)  to  orthodox 
Churchmen."  Religious  thought,  even  within  the  churches,  has 
moved  away  from  the  position  described  by  Tennyson  in  his  state- 
ment to  Bishop  Lightfoot,  "The  cardinal  point  of  Christianity  is 
the  life  after  Death."  And  so  the  new  faith  which  is  slowly  form- 
ing still  awaits  its  poet. 

No  one,  however,  could  reasonably  argue  that  the  popularity  of 
"In  Memoriam"  depended  on  its  piety  alone.  It  did  indeed  voice, 
as  Froude  has  testified,  that  faith  which  could  still  be  clung  to 
among  the  wreckage  of  creeds.  But  it  voiced  a  great  deal  more: 
it  gave  simple  yet  eloquent  expression  to  our  common  morality  and 
our  common  human  affections.  The  uses  of  adversity,  the  numbing 
grief  at  loss  of  friend  or  lover,  the  sinking  of  spirit  beneath  the 
mystery  of  life,  the  perplexed  gropings  of  faith  to  find  out  God — 
these  are  subjects  that  recur  again  and  again,  and  they  are  per- 
ennially interesting.  Another  important  element  in  the  popularity 
of  the  poem  was  the  attempt  it  made  to  reconcile  the  interests — as 
men  thought  in  the  40 's  the  warring  interests — of  science  and 
religion.  In  many  a  passage  the  most  advanced  scientific  ideas  of 
the  time  were  used  with  understanding  and  imagination  to  justify 
the  ways  of  God  to  men.  No  other  English  poet  has  shown  the 
same  skill  as  Tennyson  in  transmuting  into  poetry  the  best  scienti- 
fic knowledge  of  his  age.  We  must  add  that  remarkable  human 
powers  are  displayed  throughout  the  elegy — wide  knowledge,  accur- 
ate observation,  broad  sanity  of  judgment,  far-ranging  imagination. 
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And  yet  I  make  bold  to  say  that  in  our  generation  the  "In 
Memoriam"  does  not  appeal  strongly  to  lovers  of  poetry.  It  has 
certain  defects  which  always  tended  to  lessen  its  appeal.  The 
most  obvious  one  is  looseness  of  structure.  The  poem  consists, 
excluding  the  prelude  and  epilogue,  of  131  sections  that  range  in 
length  from  3  to  30  four-line  stanzas.  These  sections  were  written 
at  intervals  in  the  years  between  1834  and  1849,  and  have  only 
the  slenderest  thread  of  connection.  Indeed,  the  only  obvious  sign 
of  definite  structure  consists  in  the  chronology  more  or  less  clearly 
marked  by  the  three  Christmas-tide  sections  (37,  78,  104).  Tenny- 
son even  thought  of  calling  it  "Fragments  of  an  Elegy"  (Vol.  1, 
293),  and  sometimes  in  later  years  referred  to  it  as  "The  Way  of 
the  Soul"  (ib.,  393).  He  evidently  felt  that  it  had  not  the  unity 
of  structure  that  its  title  implied.  The  mere  length  of  the  poem, 
too,  is  a  handicap  on  it;  its  verse  form  is  a  still  greater.  I  have 
read  a  good  deal  about  the  beauty  of  the  stanza  used  by  Tennyson 
in  the  ' '  In  Memoriam ' '  and  about  the  consummate  skill  with  which 
he  adapts  it  to  every  mood.  All  I  have  time  to  say  on  the  point 
is  that  it  soon  grows  wearisome.  If  you  doubt  the  truth  of  this 
rather  dogmatic  statement,  read  the  poem  aloud  for  half  an  hour 
and  judge  for  yourself. 

But,  says  my  critic,  "In  Memoriam"  was  not  written  to  be  read 
as  a  whole  nor  even  for  half  an  hour  continuously.  It  is  a  series 
of  separate  poems  connected,  indeed,  but  still  intended  to  be  read 
one  at  a  time,  and  these  separate  poems  are  well-nigh  perfect. 
Many  of  them  are  but  many  seem  over-rated.  Let  us  look  for  a 
minute  at  a  famous  section.     (No.  VI.) 

One  writes,  that  "Other  friends  remain," 

That  "Loss  is  common  to  the  race" — 

And  vacant  is  the  commonplace, 
And  vacant  chaff  well  meant  for  grain. 

That  loss  is  common  would  not  make 

My  own  less  bitter,  rather  more: 

Too  common!     Never  morning  wore 
To  evening,  but  some  heart  did  break. 

0  father,  wheresoe'er  thou  be, 

Who  pledges t  now  thy  gallant  son; 

A  shot,  ere  half  thy  draught  be  done. 
Hath  still'd  the  life  that  beat  from  thee. 
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0  mother,  praying  God  will  save 

Thy  sailor, — while  thy  head  is  bow'd, 

His  heavy-shotted  hammock-shroud 
Drops  in  his  vast  and  wandering  grave. 

Early  in  the  play  of  ''Hamlet"  there  is  a  passage  curiously  sim- 
ilar to  the  first  stanza  here.  The  easy-going  Queen  is  trying  to 
rouse  Hamlet  from  the  melancholy  into  which  he  has  been  plunged 
by  the  death  of  his  father,  but  what  she  intends  for  consolation 
only  serves  to  deepen  his  gloom.  To  be  reminded  that  all  men 
suffer  loss  is  no  solace ;  it  but  brings  home  to  him  how  hard  is  the 
lot  of  man. 

Q. — Do  not  forever  with  thy  vailed  lids 

Seek  for  thy  noble  father  in  the  dust: 

Thou  know'st  'tis  common;  all  that  lives  must  die, 

Passing  through  nature  to  eternity. 

H. — Ay,  madam,  it  is  common. 

The  concentrated  bitterness,  the  profound  sadness  of  that  reply 
make  Tennyson's  lines  seem  commonplace  and  banal.  They  are 
not  nobly  passionate  and  sensuous.  And  I  confess  to  a  similar 
feeling  about  the  beautiful  closing  line,  "Drops  in  his  vast  and 
wandering  grave."  It  is  too  much  like  the  dream  of  Clarence  in 
"Richard  III": 

— and  often  did  I  strive 
To  yield  the  ghost:  but  still  the  envious  flood 
Kept  in  my  soul,  and  would  not  let  it  forth 
To  seek  the  empty,  vast  and  wandering  air. 

— too  much  like  it  to  give  the  impression  of  perfect  sincerity,  the 
sincerity  which  underlies  all  noble  passion.  No;  even  when  it  is 
read  section  by  section,  the  "In  Memoriam"  usually  fails  to  hold 
the  modern  reader.  It  fails,  not  because  the  reader  is  degenerate, 
but  because  in  it  Tennyson  seldom  succeeds  in  fusing  thought  and 
feeling  into  poetry  that  is  simple,  sensuous,  passionate. 

There  are  whole  classes  of  Tennyson's  poems  with  which  there 
is  no  time  to  deal.  There  are,  for  instance,  the  English  idylls, 
the  later  dramatic  monologues  like  "Despair,"  the  dramas,  the 
studies  in  dialect,  the  odes,  the  ballads,  and  above  all  the  noble 
group  of  classical  poems.  Of  all  these  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  classical  poems  have  by  far  the  best  chance  of  surviving. 
It  is  hard  to  conceive  of  the  taste  of  an  age  in  which  lovers  of 
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poetry  would  no  longer  enjoy  ' '  Ulysses ' '  and  '  *  Oenone, "  '  *  Tiresias ' ' 
and  ' '  Tithonus. "  The  poems  in  dialect,  however,  are  among  the 
most  interesting  of  those  mentioned,  because  it  is  only  in  them 
that  we  get  any  clear  idea  of  Tennyson's  humour.  One  wishes 
there  was  more  like  this  sketch  from  ' '  The  Northern  Farmer ' ' : 

**An*  I  hallus  coom'd  to  's  chooch  afoor  moy  Sally  wur  dead, 
An'  'eard  'um  a  bummin'  awaay  loike  a  buzzard-clock  ower  my 

'ead. 
An'  I  niver  knaw'd  whot  a  mean'd  but  I  thowt  a  'ad  summut  to 

saay, 
An'  1  thowt  a  said  what  a  owt  to  'a  said  an'  I  coom'd  awaay." 

Why  Tennyson  wrote  so  little  humourous  verse  it  is  hard  to  say. 
Even  in  the  ''Memoir"  of  his  son — a  book  that  gives  the  impres- 
sion of  being  carefully  expurgated — even  in  it  one  gets  hints  of  a 
robust  humour  and  the  giant  strength  one  might  reasonably  expect 
in  a  man  of  Tennyson's  physique,  a  ''Life-guardsman  spoiled  by 
writing  poetry"  as  Carlyle  once  described  him;  a  man  who  could 
throw  a  big  iron  bar  clean  over  a  hay-stack  to  the  amazement  of  a 
couple  of  farm-labourers,  who  assured  him  that  "there  wasn't  a 
man  in  two  parishes  who  could  do  the  like."  One  feels  that  Ten- 
nyson's spirit  was  fettered  by  the  conventionality  of  the  Victorian 
period^  Had  he  lived  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth  now,  or  even  in  our 
own  freer  generation,  we  should  find  in  his  poetry  a  fuller  revela- 
tion of  the  spirit  which  we  catch  only  glimpses  of  in  occasional 
anecdotes.  Something  of  brusqueness,  for  instance,  as  well  as  of 
modesty  is  apparent  in  his  manner  of  dealing  with  a  new  acquaint- 
ance who  kept  assuring  him  that  it  was  the  greatest  honour  of  his 
life  to  have  met  the  great  poet.  The  great  poet  shocked  his  admirer 
with  a  curt  "Don't  talk  damned  nonsense."  (Vol.  1,  p.  264.)  One 
can  see  a  relic  of  the  rollicking  fun  for  which  he  was  noted  among 
his  friends  in  the  story  he  used  to  tell  with  glee  of  the  impression 
made  on  Carlyle  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  statues  in  the  British 
Museum.  "Neither  God  nor  man,"  growled  the  Sage  of  Chel- 
sea, "can  get  on  without  a  decent  jaw-bone,  and  not  one  of  them 
has  a  decent  jaw-bone." 

Yet  we  should  be  grateful  for  the  mass  of  noble  poetry  that 
remains,  lyric,  epic,  and  dramatic.  The  only  class  of  verse,  indeed, 
in  which  Tennyson  does  not  excel  is  the  sonnet,  which  he  disliked, 
and  strange  to  say,  the  epigram  after  the  Greek  model.    He  wrote, 
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for  instance,  only  a  few  epitaphs,  and  of  these  only  one,  that  on 
Sir  John  Franklin,  can  be  considered  successful: 

Not  here !  the  white  North  has  thy  bones ;  and  thou, 

Heroic  sailor  soul, 
Art  passing  on  thy  happier  voyage  now 

Toward  no  earthly  pole. 

Even  this,  when  put  beside  the  chiselled  perfection  of  Arnold's 
lines  on  the  body  of  an  unknown  stranger  washed  ashore,  seems 
diffuse,  and  laboured : 

Ask  not  my  name,  O  friend. 

That  Being  only,  which  hath  known  each  man 

From  the  beginning,  can 

Remember  each  unto  the  end. 

It  is  rare  to  find  in  Tennyson  the  austere  simplicity  of  Greek 
art. 

And  now  let  me  summarize  very  briefly  what  I  have  been  trying 
to  say  about  the  present  position  of  Tennyson's  poetry  and  its 
probable  rank  in  the  future.  The  dramas  have  already  gone, 
successful  and  profitable  as  some  of  them  were.  ''Becket,"  for 
example,  ran  over  a  hundred  nights  to  crowded  houses.  The  Idylls 
of  the  King,  as  a  whole,  is  almost  gone,  though  the  Morte  D  'Arthur 
still  has  for  us  all  something  of  its  old  glamour.  There  are  some, 
too,  who  are  charmed  by  the  mysticism  of  the  Holy  Grail,  by  the 
spring-like  freshness  of  Geraint  and  Enid,  by  the  virginal  beauty 
of  the  ''lily  maid"  in  Lancelot  and  Elaine.  But  Everyman's 
Library  is  spreading  Malory's  Morte  D 'Arthur  everywhere,  and 
those  who  are  once  made  free  of  the  old  romancer's  realm  do  not 
care  to  leave  it  for  the  changed  kingdom  of  the  Idylls.  The  ''In 
Memoriam ' '  is  going  slowly  but  I  think  surely,  going  not  to  return 
to  either  popular  or  critical  favour.  The  ode  on  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  and  one  or  two  of  the  ballads  are  poetry  of  high 
quality.  The  English  idylls  still  hold  a  place  with  the  people ;  the 
patriotic  poems  a  less  secure  one ;  the  classical  poems  appeal  chiefly 
to  the  cultured  few,  but  their  place  is  sure;  the  famous  lyrics,  a 
score  or  more  of  them,  are  loved  by  people  and  critics  alike.  Cer- 
tainly this  is  a  great  enough  body  of  work  to  form  the  basis  of  an 
enduring  fame.  In  the  future  his  poetry  may  not,  probably  will 
not,  be  thought  to  rank  where  Palgrave  put  it,  "somewhere  between 
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that  of  Virgil  and  Shakespeare,"  but  we  can  at  least  be  sure  that 
the  world  will  not  willingly  let  it  die. 

In  conclusion,  I  can,  perhaps,  best  express  my  own  feeling  about 
Tennyson  by  quoting  the  words  of  Theodore  Watts-Dunton :  "In 
a  country  having  a  composite  language  such  as  ours  it  may  be 
affirmed  with  special  emphasis  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  poetry; 
one  appealing  to  the  uncultivated  masses,  the  other  appealing  to 
the  few  who  are  sensitive  to  the  felicitious  expression  of  deep 
thought  and  to  the  true  beauties  of  poetic  art. 

Of  all  poets  Shakespeare  is  the  most  popular,  and  yet  in  his  use 
of  what  Dante  calls  the  "sieve  for  noble  words,"  his  skill  transcends 
that  of  even  Keats. 

Next  to  Shakespeare  in  this  great  power  of  combining  the  forces 
of  the  two  great  classes  of  English  poets,  appealing  both  to  the 
commonplace  public  and  to  the  artistic  sense  of  the  few,  stands, 
perhaps,  Chaucer;  but  since  Shakespeare's  time  no  one  has  met 
with  anything  like  Tennyson's  success  in  effecting  a  reconciliation 
between  popular  and  artistic  sympathy  with  poetry  in  England." 
If  this  estimate  be  correct,  Tennyson  is  doubly  armed  against  the 
future;  he  will  be  at  once  a  people's  poet  like  Burns  and  a  poet's 
poet  like  Spenser. 

0.  E.  A.,  Toronto,  April  6,  1915. 
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1815—1915. 

By  Geo.  M.  Jones,  B.A. 

It  is  very  fitting  that  we  should  review  the  growth  of  democracy 
for  the  past  century.  It  is  just  one  hundred  years  since  the  last 
very  great  war  came  to  a  close.  The  Napoleonic  wars  affected  a 
very  large  part  of  the  world,  and  had  very  far-reaching  results. 
The  present  war  is  affecting  an  even  larger  part  of  the  world,  and 
will,  we  may  well  believe,  have  quite  as  far-reaching  results. 
Napoleon's  wars  w^ere  waged  for  personal  aggrandizement,  the 
present  war  is  waged  for  the  aggrandizement  of  Germany  and  its 
military  ruling  class.  Napoleon  failed  because  he  attempted  too 
much,  because  he  exhausted  France,  because  he  failed  to  under- 
stand the  national  feelings  of  the  peoples  around  him,  and  because 
he  utterly  ignored  moral  considerations.  Germany  will  fail  in  the 
present  war,  because  she  has  undertaken  too  great  a  task,  because 
she  will  in  time  become  exhausted  in  both  men  and  resources, 
because  the  German  authorities  have  misjudged  their  opponents, 
especially  the  British  Empire,  and  because  in  starting  and  in  con- 
ducting this  tremendous  conflict  Germany  has  ignored  some  of  the 
most  elementary  moral  considerations.  These  two  great  wars  seem, 
therefore,  to  be  great,  outstanding  landmarks  in  human  progress 
between  which  it  is  profitable  to  consider  the  advances  made. 

There  are  other  and  better  reasons,  however,  why  we  should 
review  the  growth  of  democracy  in  Great  Britain  between  these  two 
wars.  The  modern  Conservative  party  came  into  existence,  accord- 
ing to  Lord  Hugh  Cecil,  at  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution. 
Modern  British  Liberalism,  the  product  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, the  French  Revolution,  and  the  Industrial  Revolution,  came 
into  being  only  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Fin- 
ally, democracy  in  the  sense  of  government  by  the  people  and  for 
the  people  dates  from  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832. 

The  period  from  1815  to  1830  was  one  of  repression  and  stagna- 
tion. Castlereagh,  Sidmouth,  Wellington,  Peel  believed  quite  or 
almost  as  thoroughly  as  did  Metternich,  that  all  attempts  to  gain 
democratic  government  in  Great  Britain  should  be  suppressed. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  felt  that  if  he  were  called  upon  to  draw 
up  a  constitution  for  a  new  country,  he  could  not  devise  any  system 
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SO  perfect  as  the  British  Constitution.  He  approved  thoroughly 
of  things  as  they  were,  rotten  boroughs  and  all.  It  is  true  that 
in  1828  and  1829  Peel  and  his  colleagues  carried  through  the  repeal 
of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  and  Catholic  Emancipation,  but 
they  did  so  only  when  forced  to  it  by  public  opinion.  In  foreign 
affairs,  only,  was  the  attitude  of  the  British  Government  liberal. 
In  the  case  of  Portugal,  Spain,  Greece,  Belgium,  and  the  new 
Central  and  South  American  republics,  British  influence  was 
thrown  on  the  side  of  liberty. 

The  period  from  1830  to  1850  was  a  notable  one.  After  years  of 
stagnation  and  repression,  there  now  ensued  a  period  of  wonder- 
ful democratic  development.  The  Reform  Bill  of  1832  and  the 
Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  were  its  outstanding  features.  The 
former  swept  away  the  system  of  rotten  boroughs,  abolished  the 
monopoly  of  political  power  held  by  the  nobles  and  the  landed 
class,  and  enfranchised  the  middle  classes.  The  latter  not  only 
brought  about  free  trade,  but  did  away  with  the  economic  monopoly 
hitherto  enjoyed  by  the  same  noble  and  landed  interests.  But 
these  two  reforms  were  only  the  two  most  important  in  a  series 
which  included  the  abolition  of  slavery,  the  Poor  Law  Amendment 
of  1834,  the  Factory  Acts  of  1833,  1844  and  1847,  the  first  grant 
for  elementary  education,  and  the  giving  of  responsible  govern- 
ment to  Canada.  Very  great  progress  was  made,  but  neither  politi- 
cal party  was  willing  to  go  any  further,  and  the  two  were  united 
in  opposition  to  the  demands  of  the  Chartists.  The  Whigs,  who 
had  been  mainly  instrumental  in  carrying  reform  measures,  had 
no  more  desire  to  give  the  common  people  control  of  parliament 
than  had  their  Conservative  opponents.  The  Utilitarians  and  the 
Manchester  School  were  too  wedded  to  their  laissez-faire  doctrine 
to  further  help  economic  or  political  reform. 

This  period  of  great  activity  was  followed  by  one  in  which  only 
one  great  measure  was  passed.  From  1850  to  1868  there  was 
stagnation  in  domestic  legislation  and  activitj^  and  bluster  in 
foreign  affairs.  Palmerston  plunged  the  country  into  the  Crimean 
War  in  defense  of  the  unspeakable  Turk,  and,  as  usual,  a  period 
of  war  proved  to  be  one  of  political  inactivity  at  home.  Then  from 
1855  to  1865,  with  one  short  interval,  Palmerston  was  able  as  prime 
minister  to  effectually  prevent  domestic  reform,  with  which  he 
had  just  as  little  sympathy  as  his  Conservative  opponents.  In 
1866  Disraeli  succeeded  in  defeating  Gladstone's  Reform  Bill,  but 
in  the  following  year  he  carried  through  parliament  a  more  drastic 
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measure,  which  established  a  householder's  franchise  in  the  towns. 


and  incidentally  "dished  the  Whigs." 

The  period  from  1868  to  1886  is  dominated  by  two  strong  men, 
Disraeli  and  Gladstone.  The  one  was  interested  primarily  in 
foreign  affairs,  the  other  in  domestic  reform.  The  former  ruled 
as  prime  minister  from  1874  to  1880,  and  placed  Great  Britain  once 
more  in  the  unfortunate  position  of  bolstering  up  the  still  unspeak- 
able Turk,  but  the  period  from  1868  to  1886  is  dominated 
by  Gladstone.  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  in  his  recent  book  on 
Conservatism  expresses  the  opinion  that  ''neither  the  Tory 
nor  the  Conservative  nor  the  Imperialist  interests  in  Con- 
servatism gained  in  1874  anything  sufficient  to  compensate 
them  for  the  injuries  that  were  inflicted  by  Gladstone 
in  his  first  and  second  administrations."  Truly,  the  injuries  or 
reforms,  whichever  you  choose  to  call  them,  were  very  numerous. 
I  need  not  go  over  them  before  this  audience,  but  might  simply 
remind  you  that  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church,  the 
Land  Acts  of  1870  and  1881,  the  Elementary  Education  Act  of 
1870,  and  the  Reform  Bill  of  1884  were  only  a  few  of  a  very  large 
number  of  measures  that  did  away  with  abuses,  and  advanced  the 
power  and  the  interests  of  the  common  people.  Gladstone  made 
mistakes  in  his  conduct  of  foreign  affairs,  but  he  was  actuated  by 
the  best  of  motives,  and  it  is  interesting  now  to  recall  that  he 
tried  to  put  into  force  the  same  principles  that  were  advocated 
in  1914  by  Sir  Edward  Grey.  He  aimed  at  an  informed,  restrain- 
ing concert  of  Europe.  He  proposed  reduction  of  armaments  to 
France  and  Prussia  just  six  months  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
Franco-Prussian  War.  He  interfered  in  1870  to  protect  Belgium, 
and  induced  each  of  the  belligerents  to  agree  to  respect  Belgian 
neutrality.  He  tried  to  get  the  neutral  nations  to  protest  against 
the  transfer  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  to  Germany  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  inhabitants  of  those  two  provinces.  He  consented  to 
arbitrate  the  Alabama  claims  put  forward  by  the  United  States. 

This  great  period  of  domestic  reform  and  of  liberal  principles 
in  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  was  not  an  accident,  nor  was  it 
due  simply  to  the  genius  of  one  great  statesman.  The  growth  of 
trades  unionism,  of  co-operation,  of  socialism,  and  the  teachings  of 
John  Stuart  Mill  had  gradually  educated  the  mass  of  the  people 
for  self-government,  and  then  the  Reform  Bill  of  1867  had  en- 
franchised the  town  artisans.  This  period  of  progress  from  1868 
to  1886  was  the  result. 
13 
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The  Irish  question  dominated  the  polities  of  Great  Britain  from 
1886  to  1906,  and  the  same  governments  which  felt  called  upon  to 
oppose  all  change  in  Ireland,  blocked  progress  in  England  also. 
Indeed,  in  spite  of  such  enlightened  measures  as  the  establishment 
of  County  Councils  in  England  and  Ireland,  the  making  of  educa- 
tion free  in  1891,  and  the  land  acts  of  1888,  1891  and  1903, 
democracy  in  the  sense  of  government  for  the  people  went  back, 
not  forward.  This  was  a  period,  however,  of  colonial  expansion. 
Between  1870  and  1900,  4,750,000  square  miles  of  territory  and 
88,000,000  people  were  added  to  the  British  Empire  by  various 
conquests  and  annexations.  The  Second  Boer  War  was  the  out- 
standing event  of  the  period. 

The  Pent-up  forces  of  radicalism  found  vent  in  the  elections  of 
1906,  and  for  the  first  time  a  considerable  number  of  labour  mem- 
bers took  their  seals  in  the  House  of  Commons.  From  that  time 
till  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war,  we  have  had  a  period  of 
tremendous  legislative,  reforming  activity.  This  would  have  come 
earlier  had  it  not  been  for  the  Home  Rule  question,  for  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain, before  his  break  with  Mr.  Gladstone,  had  advocated  reform 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  compulsory  purchase  of  land  for  small 
agricultural  holdings,  free  education,  disestablishment  of  the 
church  in  England,  a  graduated  income  tax.  In  the  meantime  the 
demand  for  reform  liad  become  more  insistent.  Even  a  partial  list 
of  the  great  measures  passed  between  1906  and  1914  will  remind 
you  that  we  have  just  passed  through  a  most  remarkable  period 
of  democratic  progress.  The  Labour  Exchanges  Act  facilitates 
the  transfer  of  labour  from  one  district  to  another.  The  Old  Age 
Pensions  Act  provides  protection  against  poverty  in  old  age.  On 
Dec.  26,  1913,  there  were  982,292  old-age  pensioners  in  the  United 
Kingdom  receiving  from  Is.  to  5s.  per  week.  It  is  estimated  that 
in  the  year  1914-15  £13,141,000  will  be  paid  out  in  old-age  pensions. 
The  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  extending  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
earlier  act,  affords  protection  against  industrial  accidents.  The 
National  Insurance  Act  protects  against  sickness  and  unemploy- 
ment. In  Feb.,  1914,  13,759,000  people  in  the  United  Kingdom 
were  insured  under  this  Act  against  sickness.  In  Jan.,  1914, 
2,282,000  were  insured  against  unemployment,  although  this  kind 
of  state  insurance  has  been  given,  as  yet,  only  to  certain  trades. 
An  act  providing  for  the  feeding  of  necessitous  children  protects 
the  young  against  permanent  deterioration  in  body  and  mind.  The 
Wage  Boards  Act  and  the  Miners  Minimum  Wage  Act  insure 
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men  in  certain  callings  a  reasonable  standard  of  health  and  com- 
fort. All  these  measures  have  the  same  object,  the  protection  of 
the  individual  who  would  otherwise  be  in  danger  of  being  sub- 
merged in  the  struggle  for  existence  under  competition.  ]\Ir. 
Winston  Churchill  expressed  it  thus  in  discussing  the  Insurance 
Act:  "I  think  it  is  our  duty  to  use  the  strength  and  resources  of 
the  state  to  arrest  the  ghastly  waste,  not  merely  of  human  happi- 
ness, but  of  national  health  and  strength,  which  follows,  when  a 
working  man's  home,  which  has  taken  him  years  to  get  together,  is 
broken  up  and  scattered  through  a  long  spell  of  unemployment, 
or  when,  through  the  death,  the  sickness,  or  the  invalidity  of  the 
bread-winner,  the  frail  boat  in  which  the  fortunes  of  the  family 
are  embarked  founders,  and  the  women  and  children  are  left  to 
struggle  helplessly  on  the  dark  waters  of  a  friendless  world. 

The  Budget  of  1909  was  necessary  to  provide  money  for  all 
these  reforms,  and  logically  it  had  to  take  from  the  wealthy  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor.  The  heaviest  taxes  were,  therefore,  placed  on 
large  incomes,  on  the  unearned  increment  in  land,  and  on  the 
inheritors  of  large  estates.  Lord  Strathcona's  estate  paid  in  death 
duties  £837,000.    Under  the  present  rates  it  would  pay  £1,117,000. 

The  Parliament  Act  of  1911  and  the  payment  of  salaries  to  mem- 
bers of  parliament  since  1911  have  almost  completed  the  demo- 
cratization of  the  government  of  Great  Britain.  The  peers,  who 
in  the  eighteenth  century  dominated  the  government  of  the  coun- 
try, and  during  the  greater  part  of  the  nineteenth  blocked  reform, 
noAv  have  the  power  only  to  delay  measures  they  do  not  like.  The 
paj^ment  of  members  makes  far  easier  the  maintenance  of  a  large 
representation  of  the  working  classes  in  parliament. 

The  century  from  1815  to  1915  falls,  therefore,  into  a  few  very 
well  defined  periods,  as  far  as  political  and  social  reform  are  con- 
cerned. Stagnation  was  almost  complete  1815-30,  1850-1868,  and 
1886-1906.  Wonderful  reforming  activity  was  shown  1830-50, 
1868-1886  and  1906-1914.  . 

The  Great  War  has  come  and  put  an  end,  for  the  time  being,  to 
the  ordinary  course  of  political,  social  and  economic  development 
in  Great  Britain.  What  will  be  the  after-effect  of  this  present 
struggle?  The  last  great  war  was  followed  by  a  long  period  of 
stagnation.  What  will  follow  this  one?  That  will  depend,  of 
course,  to  a  large  extent,  on  the  result  of  the  military  operations. 
If  Germany  should  win,  military  reaction  would  be  dominant  in 
Europe  and  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world.     If  the  allies  win, 
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as  we  hope  and  believe  they  will,  what  then  ?  It  is  always  danger- 
ous to  prophesy,  but  I  might  venture  a  few  suggestions.  A  vast 
amount  of  wealth  is  being  spent  on  war,  and  it  will  be  more  diffi- 
cult, after  the  struggle  is  over,  to  secure  funds  for  the  amelioration 
of  the  condition  of  the  masses.  But  the  average  Britisher  believes 
firmly  that  he  is  fighting  for  democracy  against  Prussian  military 
despotism,  and  the  success  of  the  allies  ought  to  help  democracy 
not  only  in  Great  Britain  but  on  the  continent.  Even  Germany 
should  benefit.  If  she  is  thoroughly  defeated,  we  may  hope  to  see 
a  reaction  in  that  country  against  those  principles  which  are  asso- 
ciated with  the  name  of  Bismarck,  and  which  were  not  characteris- 
tic of  Germany  before  the  advent  of  that  statesman.  Defeat  in  the 
American  Revolutionary  War  saved  English  liberty  in  1783. 
Defeat  in  1915  may  do  the  same  for  German  liberty.  Russia  is 
not,  and  never  has  been  democratic,  but  association  with  France 
and  Great  Britain  in  this  great  struggle  may  do  much  to  lead  that 
great  country  into  freer,  more  democratic  waj^s.  Certain  develop- 
ments during  the  war  have  been  very  significant.  The  British 
Government  has  taken  control  of  the  railroads,  and  of  the  supply 
of  sugar.  It  has  assumed  control  of  some  factories,  and  has  threat- 
ened to  take  over  more.  The  necessity  of  having  more  ammuni- 
tion and  guns  has  awakened  the  British  people  to  the  gravity  of 
the  drink  evil,  and  may  accomplish  what  years  of  agitation  have 
failed  to  bring  about.  Do  these  tendencies  during  the  war  portend 
greater  governmental   reforming   activity   for  the   future^ 
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FAREWELL  ADDRESS. 
W.  E.  Evans,  B.A. 

When  you  honoured  me  last  year  with  re-election  to  the  Presi- 
dent's chair  I  felt  that  I  should  not  accept  the  honour,  for  there 
seemed  to  be  an  uncertainty  gathering  in  my  mind  as  to  whether 
I  should  continue  in  a  position  in  which  I  should  be  able  to  serve 
you.  Though  I  protested  at  the  time  it  seemed  discourteous  to  per- 
sist in  so  doing,  and  yet  events  now  show  that  I  should  have  ab- 
solutely refused  to  accept  the  office  for  this  year  finds  me  in  the 
City  of  New  Westminster,  in  the  Province  of  British  Columbia, 
where  I  am  still  trying  to  impart  the  principles  of  a  commercial 
education  to  some  of  the  youth  of  the  land.  Technically,  I  suppose 
I  remain  your  President  since  I  did  not  resign  the  office  on  coming 
here  as  would  have  been  proper,  but  practically  I  presumed  your 
worthy  Secretary  would  have  taken  that  resignation  for  granted, 
because  I  had  ''left  the  limits"  especially  as  he  became  my  suc- 
cessor in  the  Gait  Collegiate  Institute.  I  think  he  should  have 
been  a  lawyer,  for  his  mind  has  dwelt  apparently  upon  the  legal 
aspect  of  the  case  to  such  an  extent  that  a  short  time  ago  he 
reminded  me  that  a  ''President's  Address"  was  expected  of  me.  I 
thought  that  as  there  would  be  a  superabundance  of  good  things 
in  store  for  you,  that  I  should  not  attempt  to  inflict  such  a  thing 
as  a  "President's  Address"  upon  you.  Accordingly  I  purpose  to 
give  you  a  very  brief  outline  of  what  is  being  done  in  British 
Columbia  in  the  way  of  commercial  education  in  high  schools. 

Before  proceeding  to  that,  however,  I  wish  most  sincerely  to 
thank  you  for  the  confidence  you  reposed  in  me  in  conferring  your 
highest  honour  upon  me.  To  me  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  I  have 
been  unable  to  do  anything  during  the  past  year  to  help  you  in 
your  work,  but  I  trust  that  your  meeting  will  be  most  successful 
and  productive  of  excellent  results. 

In  this  Province  there  are  about  34  high  schools,  (the  term  col- 
legiate institute,  as  understood  in  Ontario,  is  not  used).    Only  six 
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of  these  have  commercial  departments,  the  most  important  being 
in  Vancouver  where  both  the  high  schools  have  flourishing  classes. 
In  the  Britannia  High  School,  Mr.  L.  W.  Taylor,  C.A.,  formerly 
of  Guelph  and  Lindsay,  is  in  charge  of  the  work.  Miss  Bridgeman, 
formerly  of  Berlin  Collegiate  Institute,  is  an  assistant  to  Mr.  W.  K. 
Beach,  B.A.,  who  has  charge  of  the  department  in  the  King  Edward 
High  School. 

Up  to  Sept.,  1914,  Drawing  and  Geometry,  along  with  Algebra, 
were  compulsory  in  the  commercial  course,  but  through  the  efforts 
of  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Beach  the  Drawing  and  Geometry  were 
dropped  and  a  syllabus  prepared  by  them  was  adopted  by  the 
Education  Department  practically  without  change. 

At  the  end  of  each  year  in  all  grades  of  high  school  work  a 
departmental  examination  is  held,  and  these  form  the  basis  of 
both  promotion  from  one  form  to  another,  and  of  graduation  also. 
Thus,  you  see,  the  question  you  have  often  discussed  as  to  the  desir- 
ability of  inducing  the  Ontario  Education  Department  to  return 
to  the  holding  of  the  commercial  diploma  examinations,  is  not  one 
for  us  here. 

The  standard  for  passing  is  34%  on  the  paper  and  50%  on  the 
aggregate  marks — lower  than  the  Ontario  requirements,  it  is  true, 
but  yet  coming  every  year  it  is  perhaps  high  enough. 

In  all  the  important  centres  night  schools  are  held  from  October 
to  March,  in  which  all  the  commercial  subjects  are  taught,  and  for 
the  most  part  they  have  been  quite  successful. 

This  is  the  first  year  for  commercial  work  in  the  high  school  of 
New  Westminster,  and  it  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  inaugurate  it. 
A  good  start  with  a  class  of  37  has  been  made,  and  the  prospects 
for  next  year  are  promising. 

I  quite  realize  that  this  may  be  of  little  or  no  interest  to  you, 
but  yet  I  had  the  feeling  that  it  is  helpful,  once  in  a  while,  to  get  a 
glimpse  at  what  is  being  done  elsewhere,  and  I  trust  this  short 
sketch  of  our  work  in  this  youthful  Province  of  our  glorious  Domin- 
ion will,  at  least,  not  prove  too  wearisome. 

Again  thanking  you  and  wishing  you  all  prosperity,  I  hereby 
tender  you  my  resignation  and  bid  you  farewell. 
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WEAK  POINTS  OF  INEXPERIENCED  STENOGRAPHERS 

AS  SEEN  BY  BUSINESS  MEN. 

By  Miss  S,  Blyth. 

To  get  my  material  for  this  topic,  I  interviewed  as  many  Guelph 
firms  as  I  could  personally.  I  also  enlisted  the  services  of  my 
friends  in  other  centres  and,  through  their  efforts  combined  with 
my  own,  I  have  been  able  to  get  opinions  which  represent  condi- 
tions generally  in  our  own  Province. 

The  points  gathered  from  these  interviews  I  have  grouped  under 
these  headings: — 

(1)  Those  due  to  lack  of  general  education. 

(2)  Those  due  to  lack  of  special  education. 

(3)  Those  due  to  the  character  of  the  individual  stenographer. 

One  weakness  stands  out  so  prominently  that  it  must  have  first 
place  without  any  question,  this  is  the  lack  of  good  general  educa- 
tion. In  fact,  such  supreme  importance  do  some  firms  give  to  this 
matter  of  general  education,  that  they  trace  all  other  defects  to  it. 
They  make  it  literally  "the  root  of  all  evil"  in  the  case  of  the 
stenographer.  And,  certainly,  a  great  many  weak  points  of  the 
inexperienced  stenographer  are  directly  traceable  to  it. 

First,  on  this  list  of  weaknesses  due  to  lack  of  general  education, 
must  come  the  matter  of  punctuation  and  paragraphing.  This 
question  was  touched  upon  and  emphasized  by  practically  every 
firm  interviewed.  One  employer  says,  ''It  is  surprising  how  little 
understanding  some  stenographers  have  as  to  the  importance  of 
punctuation.  Another,  the  manager  of  a  New  York  firm  employ- 
ing thirty  stenographers,  says,  "About  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the 
present  day  stenographers,  provided  they  can  read  their  own  notes 
correctly,  misrepresent  the  meaning  of  a  sentence  and  sometimes 
of  an  entire  letter  by  improper  punctuation."  This  percentage 
seems  high.  I  hope  it  is  too  high  to  apply  to  Canadian  steno- 
graphers. Nevertheless,  I  am  convinced  it  is  a  very  general  weak- 
ness. 

Another  question  which  comes  under  the  head  of  general  educa- 
tion is  the  matter  of  spelling.  This  conies  in  for  almost  universal 
criticism  on  the  part  of  the  employer.  Not  only  the  spelling  of 
technical  terms  peculiar  to  the  business,  but  the  spelling  of  ordinary 
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words,  is  faulty.  Most  employers  expect  to  teach  the  terms 
peculiar  to  their  business,  but  the  ordinary  words  and  the  names 
of  familiar  places  they  expect  the  stenographer  to  know,  and  will 
soon  lose  patience  if  the  stenographer  repeatedly  does  not  know. 
Further,  the  matter  of  the  apostrophe  in  the  possessive  is  another 
point  on  which  the  inexperienced  stenographer,  as  a  class,  is  either 
very  careless  or  very  ignorant. 

Under  the  same  heading  also  may  be  taken  the  matter  of  the 
too  literal  transcription  of  notes.  The  stenographer  transcribes  as 
she  has  taken,  whether  it  makes  sense  or  not.  The  dictator  some- 
times repeats  a  word  or  a  phrase  unnecessarily,  or  omits  one,  and 
finds  to  his  annoyance  that  the  repetition  or  omission  is  reproduced 
for  him  in  his  letter.  In  the  same  way  he  finds  obvious  errors  on 
his  part  are  allowed  to  go  uncorrected,  for  the  reason  that  the  steno- 
grapher seems  afraid  to  make  corrections  on  her  own  initiative. 

The  limited  vocabulary  of  the  inexperienced  stenographer  is  an- 
other of  her  weaknesses  belonging  to  lack  of  general  education 
and  information.  She  confuses  words  which  are  widely  different 
in  meaning,  though  similar  in  sound.  She  gets  ''lapse"  for 
''elapse,"  "epitaph"  for  "epithet,"  etc.  One  stenographer,  when 
reading  from  a  printed  document,  coming  upon  the  word  schedule 
for  the  first  time,  paused,  baffled,  and  when  her  employer  asked 
what  the  trouble  was  she  said,  ' '  Well,  I  don 't  know  what  this  word 
is,  but  it  looks  like  ske-dooley."  The  joke  was  enjoyed  by  both 
and  so  the  situation  was  saved. 

Two  other  points  were  mentioned  which  might  come  under  the 
same  head  of  general  education;  one  the  lack  of  a  good  working 
knowledge  of  drafts  and  business  forms  generally,  and  the  other 
the  difficulty  in  handling  pounds,  shillings  and  pence  and  con- 
verting into  Canadian  currency. 

Then,  contrasted  with  these  stenographers  whose  general  educa- 
tion is  insufficient,  take  those  who  have  had  several  years  of  high 
school  training,  or  who  have  gone  completely  through  the  col- 
legiate, before  taking  their  commercial  work.  Their  employers 
speak  of  them  in  terms  like  these:  "A  perfect  treasure."  "A 
gem."  "A  delight."  She  catches  the  idea  with  a  few  hints  and 
gets  out  a  reply  without  having  it  dictated.  She  avoids  errors  her- 
self and  corrects  those  of  the  dictator  so  skilfully  that  he  does 
not  notice  the  correction. 

Now,  let  us  turn  from  weak  points  which  come  under  the  head 
of  general  education  to  those  which  may  be  said  to  come  under  the 
head  of  special  education. 
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Here,  the  inability  to  read  their  own  notes  and  transcribe  them 
correctly  must  have  considerable  prominence,  though  I  was  sur- 
prised to  find  it  was  not  more  generally  commented  upon  than  it 
was.     Two  causes  were  ascribed  for  it : — 

(1st)  Imperfect  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  stenographer. 
She  wants  to  get  through  her  course  quickly  and  get  a  position. 

(2nd)  Nervousness.  The  dictator  is  strange,  the  matter  is  un- 
familiar, and  the  inexperienced  stenographer  is  so  nervous  that 
she  makes  many  mistakes.  In  tliis  case  if  the  dictator's  patience 
and  the  stenographer's  nerves  hold  out  she  is  likely  to  make  good, 
but  in  the  first,  i.e.,  the  lack  of  thorough  preparation,  she  is  likely 
to  get  dismissal. 

And,  while  on  the  subject  of  transcribing  notes,  I  should  like 
to  bring  up  another  point.  With  one  exception,  the  employers 
told  me  that  their  stenographers  could  not  transcribe  from  each 
other  notes  at  all.  If  one  girl  were  away  in  the  afternoon,  none 
of  the  others  could  take  her  note  book  and  get  out  her  work.  In 
the  case  of  the  exception  the  employer  said  he  could  give  all  of 
the  dictation  to  either  one,  and  the  other  could  get  it  out  just  as 
well  as  if  she  had  taken  the  dictation. 

The  faulty  setting  up  of  a  letter  was  very  generally  commented 
upon.  The  inexperienced  operator  places  the  letter  badly  on  the 
paper,  paying  little  attention  to  proper  margins  or  to  the  placing 
of  the  complimentary  closing.  On  this  point  I  had  one  amusing 
experience.  A  gentleman,  who  made  this  feature  the  special  point 
of  his  remarks,  showed  me  a  letter  which  he  considered  perfectly 
''set  up."  There  were  four  paragraphs,  and  these  had  three  differ- 
ent indentations.  The  ''yours  truly"  was  placed  so  far  to  the  right 
that  if  the  signature  had  been  at  all  a  long  one  there  would  not 
have  been  room  for  it.  The  letter  was  nicely  placed  so  far  as 
margins  were  concerned.  This  same  letter  had  quite  a  number  of 
typographical  errors,  one  letter  being  struck  on  top  of  another. 
Besides,  it  had  neither  Mr.  nor  Esq.  in  the  address. 

These  typographical  errors  which  have  been  mentioned  incident- 
ally in  the  last  paragraph  constitute  another  serious  defect  in  the 
inexperienced  typist.  One  employer  contends  that  these  should 
all  come  under  the  head  of  carelessness.  He  argues  that,  when  a 
letter  goes  out  with  several  wrong  letters  struck  and  the  correc- 
tions put  beside  or  above,  it  gives  the  impression  that  the  people 
who  allow  such  work  to  be  mailed  are  careless  and,  if  careless  in 
this  respect,  may  be  equally  so  in  filling  orders. 
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The  remaining  features  of  my  paper  do  not  come  directly  under 
the  head  of  either  general  or  special  education,  but  have  to  do  more 
with  the  character  of  the  individual  stenographer. 

Here,  we  may  take  up  the  matter  of  dress,  which  is  a  matter 
mentioned  by  many  employers.  In  almost  every  instance  the  com- 
plaint was  ' '  dressing  unsuitably  for  the  work. ' '  The  dress,  instead 
of  being  neat  and  simple,  was  fussy,  the  style  of  hair  dressing  ela- 
borate, and  altogether  the  general  appearance  was  not  what  was 
expected  in  a  business  office.  There  seems  to  me  to  be  one 
extenuating  circumstance  in  this  matter  of  unsuitable  dress.  This 
is  probably  the  first  time  in  their  lives  these  girls  have  had  money 
of  their  own  to  spend,  and  in  the  spending  of  it  the  longing  for 
the  ornamental  is  likely  to  be  gratified.  However,  after  this  long- 
ing has  been  gratified  for  a  short  time  a  girl's  common  sense 
usually  comes  to  her  rescue,  and  she  spends  her  money  more  wisely. 

The  home  surroundings  and  home  training  have  an  influence, 
and  not  a  small  one  either,  in  the  making  or  marring  of  the  steno- 
grapher. The  girl,  who  has  had  the  advantage  of  a  good  home 
training  in  honesty  and  honour,  is  not  likely  to  discuss  the  affairs 
of  her  employer  with  her  companions,  or  to  waste  her  time  during 
office  hours.  Some  girls  forget  that  the  telephone  is  for  business 
purposes,  not  social,  and  some  have  too  many  visitors.  These, 
however,  are  minor  weaknesses,  and  do  not  seem  to  be  at  all  general. 

The  girl  who  has  been  taught  at  home  to  be  careful  and  tidy  is 
not  likely  to  be  careless  with  her  machine,  or  to  keep  her  desk  all 
in  a  confusion.  In  this  matter  she  does  not  always  have  the  benefit 
of  the  good  example  of  her  employer.  One  employer,  who  had 
decided  views  on  tidiness  and  apparently  enjoyed  discoursing  on 
them,  gave  me  the  full  benefit  of  his  views,  while  the  desk  beside 
which  he  was  sitting  was  the  most  untidy  I  had  seen.  In  fact,  I 
had  never  seen  so  large  an  accumulation  of  cigar  boxes  as  were 
piled  on  it,  and  these  so  carelessly  piled  that  it  was  evident  some 
would  fall  soon. 

With  me  at  this  interview,  I  had  happened  to  have  a  friend  of 
mine,  who  is  a  stenographer.  As  we  were  discussing  the  matter  on 
the  way  home,  she  remarked,  ''There  are  tw^o  sides  to  every  ques- 
tion. I  should  like  to  give  a  paper  on  the  other  side,  'The  Weak 
Points  of  the  Business  Man  as  seen  by  the  Stenographer,'  "  and 
laughingly  added,  "In  that  last  interview  I  would  get  more  points 
for  my  paper  than  you  did  for  yours." 
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And  this  leads  us  to  another  phase  of  the  question,  the  matter 
of  adaptability.  To  some  employers  this  adaptability  of  the  steno- 
grapher is  of  greater  importance  than  her  ability.  From  what 
information  I  was  able  to  obtain,  however,  I  think  that  this  point 
would  figure  more  largely  in  a  paper  on  weaknesses  of  experienced 
stenographers  rather  than  inexperienced  ones,  and  the  greater  the 
experience,  the  less  the  adaptability. 

Further,  some  stenographers  profit  by  every  correction  and  sug- 
gestion given  by  their  employers,  and  are  constantly  on  the  alert 
to  improve  themselves  in  their  chosen  line  of  work.  They  seem 
to  realize  that  this  is  only  a  more  advanced  stage  of  their  educa- 
tion. They  are  still,  in  one  sense,  in  school.  These  are  bound  to 
rise.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  others  who  resent  any  criticism 
of  their  work.     These  stand  in  their  own  light. 

In  conclusion,  I  give  a  summary  furnished  me  by  an  employer 
which  puts  the  whole  matter  in  a  nut  shell.  He  says,  "Lacking 
any  one  of  the  following  five  qualities  it  is  quite  impossible  for 
the  inexperienced  stenographer  to  become  a  success. 

(1)  Fair  education. 

(2)  Good  spelling. 

(3)  Knowledge  of  punctuation. 

(4)  Neatness. 

(5)  Ability  to  correctly  read  and  transcribe  their  own  notes." 
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SOME  IMMEDIATE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  OUTBREAK  OF 

WAR. 

By  p.  McIntosh,  Toronto. 

Points  that  ought  to  interest  a  commercial  teacher. 
(1)  Exchange  Demoralization. 

It  costs  something  to  send  money  from  one  place  to  another. 
Thus,  if  we  consider  shipping  gold  from  Canada  to  Great  Britain, 
we  understand  that  for  every  $4.86  2-3  (1  pound  sterling)  sent 
across  the  Atlantic,  the  freight,  cost  of  package,  insurance,  and 
interest  for  the  time  that  the  gold  is  lying  idle  in  the  ship 's  strong 
room  amounts,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  to  about  2c.  That 
is  why  a  bank  quite  reasonably  asks  us  about  $4.88  2-3  for  every 
debt  of  one  pound  sterling  we  wish  the  bank  to  pay  for  us  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  How  comes  it  then  that  soon  after  the 
war  broke  out  the  banks  were  asking  as  high  as  $6  a  pound? 

For  one  thing,  insurance  rates  would  suddenly  jump  to  abnormal 
figures,  and  at  one  time  there  was  no  quotable  rate  for  gold  ship- 
ments. 

But,  says  some  one,  it  is  not  always  necessary  to  send  gold 
across  the  Atlantic.  Quite  true.  Through  the  process  of  exchange 
a  country  is  always  trying  to  pay  for  what  it  buys  with  what  it 
sells.  The  gold  need  not  be  shipped  unless  one  country  gets  out 
of  balance,  as  it  were,  and  has  bought  much  more  than  it  has  sold. 

The  outbreak  of  the  war  found  Canada  and  the  United  States 
on  the  wrong  side  of  the  balance,  the  United  States  being  the  more 
serious  delinquent.  They  owed  large  sums  abroad,  but  the  large 
grain  and  cotton  shipments  which  are  usually  expected  to  offset 
these  claims  were  not  yet  due  to  be  made.  Consequently  the  banks 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  found  plenty  of  people  who  wanted  to 
buy  exchange  but  none  who  wanted  to  sell.  Naturally  the  price 
rose  just  as  it  would  if  every  one  wanted  to  buy  shoes,  and  no  one 
had  them  to  sell. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  there  were  also  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  a  free  working  of  the  usual  conveniences  afforded  by 
banks  to  the  business  public.  There  were  plenty  of  claims  for 
goods  sold  to  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  offered  to  the  banks  in  Great 
Britain,  but  the  banks  suddenly  went  out  of  the  business  of  buy- 
ing these  claims.    Gold  suddenly  became  a  very  desirable  thing  to 
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have,  and  no  bank  would  engage  in  the  buying  of  anything  which 
might  ultimately  force  it  to  pay  out  gold.  Thus  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land rate  of  discount  went  up  from  4%  to  8%,  and  then  to  10%. 
Of  course  the  greater  the  rate  of  discount  the  less  that  anyone  sell- 
ing a  bill  to  the  bank  would  get  for  it,  and  in  this  indirect  way  the 
bank  discouraged  people  from  selling  to  it. 

On  August  1st  the  bank's  discount  rate  was  raised  to  10%,  hav- 
ing been  raised  from  4  to  8  on  the  previous  day,  and  from  3  to  4 
on  the  day  before.  The  rate  had  stood  at  3%  since  Jan.  29,  1914. 
The  10%  rate  has  been  equalled  previously  only  on  two  occasions 
— in  1857  and  1866.  The  fluctuation  in  the  bank  rate  to  date  this 
year  has  been  7%,  the  lowest  figure  being  3  and  the  highest  10. 
This  is  the  greatest  fluctuation  on  record  in  any  one  year.  In 
1866,  the  fluctuation  was  61/2%. 

Gradually,  however,  things  began  to  straighten  out.  Thanks  to 
the  British  Navy,  it  was  made  perfectly  safe  to  ship  goods  across 
the  Atlantic.  The  difficulty  of  insurance  was  solved.  Wheat  from 
our  Western  Provinces  could  be  safely  landed  in  Great  Britain. 
Then  the  Bank  of  England  began  to  get  back  to  normal  rates  of 
discount.  The  British  Government  undertook  obligations  never 
before  undertaken  by  a  government,  placing  the  whole  world  under 
obligation  to  Britain.  In  short,  all  conditions  necessary  to  a  smooth 
working  of  the  idea  of  buying  and  selling  exchange  were  again 
adjusted.  Thus  on  October  8th  we  find  that  sterling  demand  bills 
were  selling  at  $4.95,  and  the  Bank  of  England  rate  was  5%.  On 
October  26th  sterling  exchange  was  quoted  at  $4.89. 

(2)  The  Closing  of  the  Stock  Excliange. 

A  is  a  speculator.  B  is  a  stock  broker  with  a  seat  on  the  Toronto 
Stock  Exchange.  A  gives  an  order  to  B  to  buy  for  him  10  shares 
of  a  certain  stock  on  a  margin  of  20%.  This  means  that  for  the 
time  being  all  that  A  puts  in  to  the  hands  of  B  is  20%  of  the  par 
value  of  the  stock,  or,  in  other  words,  $200  cash. 

B  buys  the  10  shares,  which  happen  to  be  selling  at  par.  This 
means  that  he  will  get  the  certificates  for  the  10  shares  by  paying 
the  $1,000.  How  is  it  that  B  is  willing  to  pay  out  $1,000,  having 
taken  from  A  only  $200  ? 

In  the  first  place  B  does  not  hand  the  certificates  over  to  A,  nor 
does  B  use  his  own  money.  He  takes  these  certificates  to  a  bank, 
or  to  a  loan  or  insurance  company,  and  leaving  the  certificates  as 
security,  he  is  advanced,  say,  $800  on  call.     That  is,  he  will  be 
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required  to  return  the  amount  loaned  at  any  time  that  he  is  called 
upon  to  do  so. 

So  long  as  the  stock  bought  holds  its  price  or  advances,  there  is 
no  trouble.  If  it  should  fall,  the  bank  which  loaned  money  on  its 
security  will  consider  that,  as  the  security  has  depreciated,  the 
amount  loaned  on  it  should  not  be  so  great,  and  so  B  is,  we  will 
say,  ''called  ten  points  on  the  stock."  In  other  words,  he  has  to 
pay  back  $100  of  the  loan. 

In  turn  B  makes  A  put  up  just  that  much  of  an  additional 
margin.  If  A  cannot  do  this  he  is  sold  out  and  B  will  always  take 
good  care  that  he  is  never  left  without  sufficient  margin  to  cover 
au}^  fall  in  the  value  of  the  stock,  brokerage  and  interest. 

But  war  upsets  all  usual  calculations.  The  minute  war  was 
declared,  those  near  the  actual  theatre  of  war  became  possessed 
of  a  wild  desire  to  convert  paper  into  gold.  Brokers  were  besieged 
wdth  orders  to  sell,  but  there  was  no  one  to  buy.  Naturally,  prices 
started  to  decline,  the  panic  spread,  and  soon  conditions  on  the 
Paris  and  Berlin  Exchanges  were  reflected  in  New  York  and 
Toronto. 

The  slump  in  prices  took  place  so  rapidly  that  where  these 
margin  transactions  were  concerned  it  was  impossible  for  the  loan- 
in^g  institutions  to  issue  calls  quickly  enough  or  for  brokers  to 
respond.  The  brokers  in  turn  were  unable  to  call  their  clients  on 
whose  behalf  the  loans  were  really  advanced.  In  any  case,  before 
calls  for  margin  had  reached  the  borrower,  the  stock  had  in  many 
cases  gone  below  the  margin  and  another  was  in  order.  There  was 
only  one  thing  to  be  done,  and  that  was  to  close  the  exchanges 
before  the  price  of  stocks  fell  away  to  the  vanishing  point.  By  the 
end  of  October  the  Toronto  and  Montreal  Stock  Exchanges  were 
opened  for  limited  trading  in  listed  securities.  This  trading  was 
under  the  supervision  of  a  stock  exchange  committee  and  transac- 
tions were  for  cash. 

(3)  Financial  Arrangements  in  Canada  to  Meet  the  War  Situation, 
(a)  The  volume  of  Dominion  notes  that  can  be  circulated  with 
only  25%  held  in  gold  as  a  reserve,  was  raised  from  the  limit  of 
thirtj^  millions  to  fifty  millions,  thus  releasing  fifteen  millions  in 
gold  held  as  security  for  that  amount  of  currency.  In  other  words, 
instead  of  requiring  an  issue  of  fifty  millions  of  Dominion  Notes 
to  be  secured  as  formerly,  up  to  the  thirty  million  mark,  by  a 
reserve  of  25%  in  gold  and  a  dollar  for  dollar  reserve  for  the 
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extra  twenty  millions,  which  would  amount  to  twenty-seven  mil- 
lions, five  hundred  thousand,  the  Government  can  now  issue  the 
fifty  millions  on  a  reservfe  of  25%  in  gold,  or  twelve  millions,  five 
hundred  thousand. 

(&)  The  chartered  banks  were  authorized  to  make  payment  in 
the  bank  notes  issued  by  such  banks  instead  of  in  gold  or  Dominion 
notes.  This  was  designed  to  prevent  banks  from  being  raided  for 
their  gold  by  people  who,  in  the  first  excitement  of  the  war,  might 
be  inspired  by  a  fear  that  credit  would  utterly  collapse,  and  that 
gold  would  be  the  only  desirable  form  of  currency  to  hold.  Some 
have  interpreted  this  to  mean  that  our  bank  notes  are  now  made 
legal  tender.  This  is  not  exactly  true.  The  provision  which  en- 
abled a  bank  to  pay  its  own  debts  in  its  own  notes  was  not  extended 
to  the  public.  The  ordinary  debtor  in  paying  his  creditor  could 
not  stand  on  the  ground  that  he  had  offered  legal  tender  if  he  had 
offered  bank  notes.  Fortunately,  however,  the  question  has 
remained  a  purely  academic  one.  We  still  have  the  unbounded 
confidence  in  bank  notes  that  we  always  have  had,  and  they  still 
pass  as  freely  as  legal  tender. 

(c)  The  Dominion  Government  was  relieved  of  the  necessity, 
which  is  usually  incumbent  upon  it,  of  paying  its  notes  in  gold. 
Here,  again,  we  see  very  plainly  the  idea  of  preventing  the  Gov- 
ernment, like  the  banks,  from  being  raided  for  its  gold-  supplies. 

(d)  The  banks  were  given  the  privilege,  from  the  first  of  August 
of  issuing  their  emergency  circulation.  In  ordinary  times,  the 
banks  are  allowed,  from  the  first  of  September  until  the  last  day 
of  February  in  the  next  succeeding  year,  to  issue  emergency  cir 
culation  to  the  extent  of  15%  of  their  combined  paid-up-capital 
and  reserve  fund.  This  is  intended  to  increase  the  circulation  at 
the  time  of  moving  the  crops  when  the  demand  for  hand-to-hand 
money  is  naturally  the  largest.  The  outbreak  of  the  war  caused 
an  unusual  situation,  and  this  provision  w^as  simply  ante-dated  by 
one  month. 

(e)  A  provision  was  made  which  wdll  be  explained  by  the  fol- 
lowing from  a  statement  from  the  Hon.  W.  T.  White. 

''The  Minister  of  Finance  announces  on  behalf  of  the  Dominion 
Government,  while  it  is  not  probable  that  such  action  on  its  part 
will  be  required,  it  stands  ready  to  issue  Dominion  notes  to  such 
amount  as  may  be  necessary  against  securities  deposited  by  the 
banks  and  approved  by  the  Minister  of  Finance." 
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In  answer  to  a  question  in  the  House  at  Ottawa  recently,  it  was 
stated  by  the  Government  that  Canadian  banks  have  borrowed 
from  the  Government  under  this  legislation  $14,439,767  in  advances 
of  Dominion  notes,  secured  by  approved  collateral.  They  have 
already  repaid  $7,047,267. 

(4)  Canada  Holds  Gold  for  Great  Britain. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  outbreak  of  the  war  found  the  United  States 
owing  large  sums  to  Great  Britain.  We  speak  now  of  items  due 
on  current  account  for  purchases  of  merchandise,  payment  of  inter- 
est, and  so  on.  At  first  sight  it  appeared  that  practically  the  only 
way  in  which  these  debts  could  be  paid  was  to  ship  the  actual  gold 
to  Great  Britain.  There  was  no  use  in  talking  of  »the  idea  of  buy- 
ing exchange  because  that  is  founded  on  the  idea  that  Great  Britain 
owed  sums  to  the  United  States  which  could  be  used  to  offset  the 
debts  to  Great  Britain. 

The  plan  of  exchange  had  been  worked,  and  there  still  remained 
an  immense  balance  of  $250,000,000  for  the  settlement  of  which 
no  exchange  was  available.  The  United  States,  like  every  other 
nation,  was  naturally  very  loath  to  ship  the  gold.  They  were  eager 
to  hit  upon  the  excuse  that  the  war  and  the  perils  of  the  sea  raised 
conditions  that  made  it  impossible  to  ship  gold.  In  other  words 
they  claimed  that  they  were  anxious  to  pay  their  debts  but  that 
their  hands  were  tied.  In  order  to  remove  this  difficulty,  Britain 
practically  said:  ''Ship  the  gold  to  Ottawa.  We  will  arrange  to 
have  the  Finance  Minister  of  the  Dominion  hold  this  gold  in  trust 
for  us.  We  will  consider  this  as  equivalent  to  shipping  it  to  Lon- 
don, England.  Thus  your  debt  can  be  paid  without  danger  from 
the  gold  crossing  the  sea." 
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THE  USE  OF  THE  METRONOME  IN  COMMERCIAL 
PENMANSHIP  CLASSES. 

By  T.  W.  Gates. 

In  opening  my  subject,  I  ask  you  what  are  the  requirements  in 
penmanship  from  the  pupils  in  a  commercial  department?  They 
are : — 

(1)  Legibility. 

(2)  Ease  in  writing, 

and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  speed. 

If  I  were  asked  which  of  those  three  was  most  important,  I 
would  say  none.  They  are  co-equal,  co-essential.  The  work  must 
always  be  legible  whether  large  or  small,  and  must  be  small  for 
bookkeeping  purposes. 

There  must  be  ease  if  the  pupil  is  to  accomplish  very  much. 

There  must  be  speed.  This  is  a  day  of  speed  and  hustle,  and  the 
man  whose  movements  must  be  measured  by  standing  objects  must 
give  way  to  the  hustler. 

Consequently,  to  meet  this  demand,  speed  writing  must  be  taught. 
There  must  never  be  slow  work. 

But  it  must  be  speed  to  some  purpose.  You  have  all  seen  the 
drive-wheels  of  an  engine  turn  round  and  the  train  remain  sta- 
tionary— but  give  those  moving  wheels  regularity  and  the  train 
moves  off.  So  in  writing,  the  useless  speed  or  irregular  speed  gets 
the  pupil  nowhere, — but  give  it  regularity  and  speed,  and  he 
improves.    There  must  never  be  slow  work. 

Let  us  see  what  are  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  teacher. 

First,  one  has  to  overcome  that  class  of  reactionaries  or  wor- 
shippers of  heredity  who  believe  that  writers  are  born.  You 
would  be  surprised  at  their  numbers.  They  have  become  quite 
numerous. 

There  are  also  a  great  many  people  in  the  world  who  seem  to 
take  pride  in  a  poor  handwriting.  Because  some  great  men  have 
written  a  poor  hand  they  imagine  they  are  on  the  dizzy  verge  of 
greatness. 

Writing,  to  so  many  of  our  boys  and  girls,  has  been  a  sort  of  art 
class,  and  they  have  vivid  recollections  of  tiresome  copybooks  and 
inky  fingers,  hours  of  weary  endeavour  to  copy  someone  else's  writ- 
ing exactly,  and  giving  up  in  disgust. 
14 
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So  the  first  great  task  of  the  teacher  is  to  overcome  the  pupil's 
lack  of  active  interest,  and  then  the  negative  influence  of  the 
'^ heredity  class"  and  the  worshippers  of  greatness  in  the  form  of 
poor  writing. 

And  right  here  let  me  say  we  must  never  forget  that  learning 
to  be  penmen  is  work!  Work!  Work!  A  pill  is  a  pill, — but  it 
may  be  easier  to  take  by  a  good  coat  of  sugar.  Who  is  to  supply 
the  sugar?  You  the  teacher  of  penmanship — and  in  other  words 
the  great  sugar  coat  of  any  subject  is  interest. 

What  is  necessary  to  get  this  interest? 

My  first,  and  I  may  say  my  only  answer  is  You !  Yes !  You ! 
What  can  you  expect  from  a  class  when  the  teacher  lacks  enthusi- 
asm? You  must  be  an  ardent  enthusiast.  It  is  impossible  to 
impress  on  the  pupil's  mind  the  relative  importance  of  practical 
writing  without  that  unmistakable  earnestness  which  comes  only 
through  a  consciousness  of  ability. 

You  yourself  will  become  fascinated.  When  you  have  interest 
and  enthusiasm,  it  spreads,  it  is  contagious.  There  never  was  an 
epidemic  of  measles  ever  spread  like  an  epidemic  of  adolescent 
interest.     They  will  do  the  rest. 

Get  a  little  emulation  at  work.  It  is  a  good  thing  when  used 
correctly. 

You  should  keep  a  proper  set  of  each  pupil's  work  taken  at  pro- 
per intervals.  This  will  keep  you  posted  and  you  will  be  sur- 
prised how  it  will  keep  you  interested. 

Right  here  let  me  say  I  believe  in  home  work  in  penmanship. 
Even  if  it  is  only  fifteen  minutes.  Get  your  pupils  to  keep  a 
blank  for  their  home  work  so  that  they  may  watch  their  own  pro- 
gress. 

No  farmer  or  anyone  ever  showed  more  interest  in  the  develop- 
ment of  any  experiment  than  do  pupils  the  development  of  their 
own  writing.  I  have  yet  to  get  more  pleasure  than  I  have  received 
when  watching  a  class  compare  their  writing  with  some  done  say 
three  months  before.  All  your  work  is  forgotten,  and  they  for- 
get their 's  in  the  joy  of  a  work  accomplished;  something  done. 

I  ask  is  there  anything  which  aids  the  teacher  to  get  interest. 
and  help  to  sugar  the  pill — and  the  answer  is  the  Metronome. 

Listen!  Down  the  street  comes  the  beat  of  the  drum.  Tlie 
rat-a-tat-tat  of  the  snare  drums,  the  blare  of  the  brass.  It  is  the 
troops.  You  stop.  You  listen  to  the  music.  You  begin  to  feel 
the  rythm  of  the  music;  you  hum  to  yourself.     You   may  have 
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been  walking  for  hours,  you  are  tired, — but  that  swing  makes  you 
feel  good — you  step  out  and  your  fatigue  is  forgotten. 

The  soldier  will  cover  more  ground  with  less  fatigue  when 
accompanied  by  a  band.  There  is  a  fellow  feeling  instilled.  What 
a  difference  to  a  walk  with  someone  who  will  persist  in  getting  out 
of  step  ? 

You  are  in  a  classroom.  There  is  one  boy  making  100  ovals  per 
minute — another  is  making  80 — and  yet  another  175 — some  stop — 
all  are  tired  and  careless,  and  none  have  any  idea  of  regular  move- 
ment. 

Tick-tock  goes  the  Metronome,  and  immediately  every  one  who 
has  any  idea  of  time  and  movement  gets  a  feeling  of  being  out  of 
step,  and  feels  a  desire  to  get  in.  Result — a  good  swinging  class. 
All  together,  wrists  up — arms  swinging — thumbs  steady,  1-2-3-4-5- 
6-7-8  and  we're  off.    All  at  a  good  smart  pace,  and  no  stragglers. 

You  ask  me  when  may  it  be  used.  I  answer  always.  Certainly 
as  long  as  movement  exercises  are  necessary,  and  I  believe  you'll 
agree  with  me  that  that  is  always.  There  is  absolutely  no  letter, 
small  or  large,  which  cannot  be  made  to  its  accompaniment.  Even 
words  may  be  written.    I,  myself,  do  not  often  use  it  for  them. 

Someone  may  ask  at  what  speed  shall  we  set  it? 

That  varies  of  course  with  the  exercise  or  letter  and  class.  It 
may  be  set  from  40  to  210.  I  would  rather  err  in  having  it  err  for 
the  side  of  being  too  rapid  than  too  slow, — get  them  going, — and 
keep  them  at  it.  I  keep  them  going  from  100  up,  and  as  fast  as 
my  class  will  stand, — that  is  something  experience  must  teach. 

"What  effect  has  this  on  the  pupil?  It  makes  his  work  easier. 
The  hour  passes  rapidly.  Man  cannot  be  dragged  to  success  with 
chains  or  driven  with  whips.  It  is  only  the  man  who  leaps  joyously 
to  the  front  and  tackles  his  task  with  a  gleam  in  his  eye  who  ever 
learns  it  well.  When  you  get  your  class  going  of  their  own  accord, 
you  have  won  three-quarters  of  the  fight. 

The  rule  of  the  majority  is  stronger  in  matters  of  public 
sentiment  than  is  anything  else,  and  to  do  in  Rome  as  the  Romans 
do,  is  the  natural  and  easy  way  to  get  along.  So  it  is  in  the  class- 
room. Opinion  has  more  weight  in  a  classroom  than  in  any  par- 
liament on  this  planet. 

Pupils  take  a  keen  pleasure  in  drawing,  but  they  take  an  equally 
keen  pleasure  in  good  handwriting. 

There  are  always  some  who  never  get  the  time  just  right,  and 
that  always  will  be,  for  some  people  have  defective  hearing  and 
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ideas  of  rhythm.  But  there  are  ten  who  can,  for  one  who  cannot. 
That  reminds  me  of  my  first  endeavours  with  the  Metronome.  At 
that  time  I  was  teaching  the  writing  in  the  Lower  School.  My 
commercial  colleague  taught  it  in  the  Commercial  Department.  He 
purchased  a  Metronome  and  tried  it  out.  He  gave  it  up  in  dis- 
gust inside  of  three  weeks.  I  bought  it  and  made  up  my  mind 
that  it  could  be  made  to  work,  and  I  worked  it.  It  has  been  my 
worthy  lieutenant  ever  since,  and  if  I  could  not  get  another,  you 
could  not  buy  it. 

There  never  was  a  machine  made  that  will  run  without  a  man 
over  it,  and  the  Metronome  is  no  exception. 

But,  you  say,  "Can  a  teacher  not  count  for  the  class  himself?" 

Certainly,  but  the  teacher  hasn't  been  born  who  can  count  60 
per  minute,  and  do  it  for  10  minutes  out  of  ten  and  then  go  up  to 
75  exactly.  But  I  say — count  with  the  Metronome.  The  band- 
master beats  time  although  the  men  can  read  the  music.  You  are 
the  leader  of  the  band, — the  drum  major  of  the  regiment.  But  it 
is  a  good  thing  to  have  an  able  lieutenant  and  I  can  recommend 
none  more  than  the  Metronome.  . 

Someone  may  say,  "Yes,  but  what  will  they  do  when  they  leave 
school, — will  they  be  able  to  do  without  it?  Certainly — once  a 
soldier  always  a  soldier, — given  a  thorough  Metronomic  training 
for  two  years,  and  they  will  not  depart  from  it.  ' 

But  again  I  say,  it  isn't  proper  materials  that  count — it  is  not 
the  Metronome  that  counts, — it  is  you — you, — the  teacher.  You 
must  be  a  very  source  of , contagion  from  whence  the  germ  of  the 
desire  to  excel  must  come. 

Teaching  is  causing  others  to  know,  and  it  is  difficult  to  draft 
a  code  of  by-laws  that  will  fit  every  case.  Sometimes  pleasantness, 
encouragement  or  assistance  are  sufficient,  again  a  little  sarcasm 
may  work  wonders,  although  it  is  a  little  dangerous  if  not  admin- 
istered judiciously,  and  it  might  be  possible  that  there  are  instances 
when  the  enthusiastic  teacher  feels  like  resorting  to  a  mason's  kit 
of  hammers,  picks,  mallets  and  drills,  and  if  exaggeration  permits, 
a  little  dynamite.  Nevertheless  constant  pounding  in  the  same  spot 
will  weaken  the  strongest  wall.  A  teacher  must  not  be  afraid  of 
putting  in  a  little  extra  time  and  throwing  in  a  little  more  than  he 
is  paid  for. 

But  after  all  this  your  efforts  may  fail,  writing  after  all  is 
largely  a  matter  of  imitation.  The  teacher's  work  is  refiected  in 
the  pupils,  and  so  I  put  my  last  question  to  you.    What  about  your 
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writing?  Is  it  as  good  as  you  would  wish?  Yes?  But  you  say 
there  are  other  things  more  important  than  writing.  I  grant  you 
that  to  a  certain  extent — just  while  you  are  saying  it — no  longer. 
There  is  no  more  important  subject  for  the  commercial  pupil.  It 
is  not  enough,  but  it  is  essential,  for  success.  Even  shorthand  and 
typewriting  are  better  as  a  result  of  a  good  handwriting.  Have 
you  not  noticed  that  good  penmen  are  almost  always  the  neatest 
typists  and  best  outline  writers  in  shorthand? 

There  is  no  use  of  your  trying  to  get  pupils  to  write  well  if  you 
cannot  do  it  at  least  fairly  well  yourself. 

I  think  it  absolutely  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  be  a  good  writer 
on  the  board  as  well  as  with  the  pen  in  order  to  secure  the  best 
results  of  his  teaching.  Writing  is  something  you  must  be  able  to 
do  before  you  can  teach  it. 

Writing  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  control  of  a  pen  or  pencil, 
and  a  conception  of  the  form  to  be  made.  Why  is  so  simple  a 
thing  so  difficult,  and  why  so  many  poor  penmen?  Lack  of  prac- 
tice you  say, — and  yet  all  you  need  is  a  simple  control  of  a  common 
every  day  pen  and  a  picture  of  a  good  letter  in  our  minds  for  our 
model. 

Doesn't  it  sound  easy?  Yes,  but  it  means  hard  work  and  long 
hours,  but  are  you  doing  your  duty  if  you  shirk  it?  Remember 
Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day.  Why  do  you  not  get  out  your  pen 
and  paper  to-day?    Now  is  the  appointed  time.    Get  busy. 

Lastly,  be  a  missionary, — talk, — dream, — eat, — and  drink  good 
penmanship  and  drive  it  home  not  only  to  the  people  of  our  Pro- 
vince and  our  pupils,  but  to  our  own  profession.  It  makes  one's 
blood  boil  to  see  work  placed  on  the  board  in  our  schools  by  teach- 
ers— work  one  would  never  accept  from  a  pupil.  We  must  get  this 
going,— we  are  the  agents, — this  is  our  day, — what  the  work  of 
future  will  be  depends  on  you  and  me. 

In  the  rush  and  activity  of  present  day  methods  but  few  give 
any  countenance  to  the  tremendous  force  that  writes  indelibly  the 
names  of  educator  on  history.  Yet  this  force  is  ever  present  telling 
for  your  success  or  failure,  my  success  or  failure.  And  that  force 
is  force  of  character — personality.  There  is  a  very  close  relation 
between  the  personality  of  a  teacher  and  his  success.  The  broader 
our  personality, — the  greater  our  success  in  the  schoolroom. 

If  a  teacher  is  a  success,  the  school  is  a  success,  and  if  both  are 
successes,  the  student  has  good  backing  for  a  successful  career. 
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Then  let  us  all  tramp,  tramp,  tramp,  on  to  success  keeping  in 
step,  all  together.    Let  me  urge  you  to  try  out  the  Metronome. 

Now,  there  are  a  great  many  other  details  which  I  use  that  I 
might  give  you,  and  would  only  be  too  glad  to  discuss,  but  I  would 
probably  tire  you. 

If  I  have  suggested  something  of  helpfulness  to  even  one  of  you 
I  shall  feel  that  to  the  honour  and  pleasure  accorded  me  a  reward 
has  been  added. 
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TEE  ACQUISITION  OF  SPEED  IN  SHORTHAND. 
By  Miss  M.  L.  Brill. 

This  is  essentially  an  age  when  speed  is  a  prime  factor  in  the 
business  world.  The  machinery  which  can  produce  the  desired 
article  in  the  least  possible  time ;  the  equipment  which  is  conducive 
to  time  saving,  the  stenographer  who  can  take  dictation  most 
rapidly  and  can  correctly  reproduce  with  greatest  speed — these 
are  in  demand. 

Rapid  strides  have  been  made,  in  recent  years,  in  the  way  of 
labour  saving  devices,  but  in  the  rush  and  hurry  of  the  present 
day,  there  is  a  constant  cry  for  something  faster.  There  is  con- 
stant demand  for  something  new.  The  stenographer  tries  to  keep 
pace  with  the  onward  rush  but  it  almost  always  results  in  the  sacri- 
fice of  legibility  and  accuracy.  The  possibilities  of  stenography 
have  been  considered  limited,  inadequate.  The  business  world  has 
been  dissatisfied  with  even  the  expert,  and  as  a  consequence  of  this 
dissatisfaction,  there  has  been  produced  the  dictaphone.  In  many 
offices  these  are  being  used  now  almost  exclusively,  but  there  are 
objections  to  their  use — raised  principally  by  the  typists  themselves 
— and  they  are  not  proving  entirely  satisfactory.  The  stenotype 
machine,  advertised  as  "the  fastest  machine  in  the  world,"  was 
the  next  invention,  and  it  is  meeting  with  splendid  success.  Whe- 
ther these  machines  will  eventually  supplant  all  stenographers  time 
alone  will  tell.  The  Stenotype  company  claims  much  for  its  use,  and 
tells  us  that  within  eighteen  months  from  its  introduction  to  the  pub- 
lic, there  were  more  than  eleven  thousand  successful  stenotypists 
doing  the  work  previously  done  by  stenographers,  and  doing  it 
more  efficiently.  Although  2,500  machines  were  being  produced 
every  month  these  were  not  sufficient  to  supply  the  demand. 

Because  of  certain  requirements,  however,  it  is  unpracticable  to 
teach  stenotypy  in  high  schools,  so  we  have  to  try  to  make  our  stu- 
dents more  efficient  stenographers,  that  they  may,  in  a  measure, 
be  able  to  satisfy  the  ever-increasing  demands  placed  upon  them 
in  their  future  career.  For  some  years  at  least  we  shall  still  have 
to  teach  the  "hand  way"  and  leave  to  the  business  colleges  the 
"machine  way." 

To  increase  the  efficiency  of  our  students,  then,  is  our  task.  We 
are  concerned  with  ways  and  means  to  bring  about  the  desired 
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result.  The  essential  requisites  of  the  successful  stenographer  are 
speed  and  legibility.  Primarily,  his  notes  must  be  legible,  for  it 
matters  not  how  rapidly  he  may  be  able  to  write  his  notes,  if  he 
cannot  read  them,  he  is  in  an  utter  failure. 

In  the  junior  classes  too  great  care  cannot  be  taken  in  trying 
to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  our  students  the  importance  of  accur- 
acy. He  cannot  master  the  first  principles  too  thoroughly.  At  the 
beginning  he  should  "make  haste  slowly,"  that  he  may  learn 
thoroughly  the  correct  forms. 

Many  devices  may  be  used  to  stimulate  his  interest,  to  make  him 
careful  from  the  very  beginning  to  observe  the  distinction  between 
light  and  heavy  strokes,  and  to  use  a  uniform  length  of  stroke. 

One  device,  which  has  been  found  helpful,  is  to  have  monthly 
contests.  At  the  beginning  of  the  month  the  class  selects  two  cap- 
tains, who  in  turn  choose  sides,  and  each  captain  chooses  a  colour. 
If  the  lesson  for  the  day  is  an  exercise  from  shorthand  into  long- 
hand the  transcription  is  first  taken  orally.  Knowing  that  he  must 
write  in  shorthand  on  the  board  from  his  own  transcription,  each 
one  is  very  careful  to  see  that  his  is  correct.  The  class  then  goes 
to  the  board,  each  one  between  two  of  the  opposite  side,  to  write  a 
portion  of  the  exercise  for  that  day.  After  the  last  one  has  finished, 
and  has  returned  to  his  seat  (and  no  one  wants  to  be  the  last) 
they  are  told  to  mark  the  work  to  the  right  or  the  left  of  their 
own — the  work  of  one  on  the  opposite  side.  Naturally  everyone 
is  anxious  to  observe  all  the  mistakes  made  by  an  opponent.  The 
number  of  mistakes  is  written  after  the  colour,  above  the  work. 
No  mistakes  counts  two;  and  one  mistake,  one  for  that  side.  The 
captain  reports  the  number  of  points  won  by  his  side,  and  the 
teacher  keeps  the  record — announcing  occasionally  the  relative 
standing  of  the  two  sides,  and  the  result  at  the  end  of  the  month. 
Even  the  student,  naturally  inclined  to  be  indifferent,  can  scarcely 
fail  to  be  interested,  and  none  wishes  to  be  chosen  last  when  the 
sides  are  formed.  Sometimes  the  most  backward  student  is  chosen 
captain,  and  it  is  truly  interesting  to  note  his  increased  interest 
and  anxiety  for  improvement.  He  wants  to  do  all  in  his  power  to 
have  his  side  win.  If  there  is  time  for  a  race  after  all  the  mistakes 
are  corrected  the  class  is  always  delighted.  Two  from  each  side 
go  to  the  board  and  write  a  short  sentence  dictated  by  the  teacher. 
The  first  two  who  write  it  correctly  each  count  one  for  his  side, 
and  five  failures  to  have  it  correct  first  or  second  count  negative 
one.     These  points  also  count  in  the  monthly  contest.     The  class 
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criticizes  the  work,  and  again  they  are  watchful  for  mistakes,  and 
eager  to  give  criticism.  As  those  at  the  board  finish  writing  the 
sentences,  they  turn  and  are  numbered  one,  two,  three,  four.  The 
teacher  always  gives  decision  regarding  the  first  two  to  be  correct. 
In  this  way,  from  the  time  they  are  able  to  write  a  sentence  in 
shorthand,  they  are  anxious  to  write  it  as  quickly  as  possible,  and 
they  must  have  correct  forms.  The  discussion  and  criticism,  too, 
are  always  interesting  and  helpful. 

When  asked  to  write  a  paper  on  this  subject,  I  wrote  to  six  com- 
mercial teachers,  whom  I  had  known,  asking  for  assistance.  The 
following  questions  were  asked : 

1.  Do  you  use  as  text  book  ' '  Course  in  Shorthand  ? " 

2.  How  many  exercises  do  you  cover  with  junior  class  ? 

3.  Do  you  require  written  home  exercises  ? 

4.  When  do  you  begin  speed  work? 

5.  What  are  your  methods  for  the  acquisition  of  speed? 

6.  How  many  lessons  have  you  each  week -for  the  subject  in 
each  class? 

I  am  indebted  to  them  for  so  kindly  coming  to  the  rescue. 

All  six  use  ''Course  in  Shorthand."  The  amount  covered  by 
junior  class  varied  according  to  number  of  lessons  per  week.  In 
some  schools  there  are  but  five  half-hour  lessons  per  week  in  each 
of  the  two  years,  and  in  one  six  in  junior  and  nine  in  senior.  I 
heard  of  one  school  having  ten  spaces  a  week  in  the  senior  class. 

Nearly  all  were  agreed  that  time  to  begin  real  speed  work  was 
at  the  end  of  exercise  209.  The  letters  in  the  text  book  are  insuffi- 
cint  for  this  work — supplementary  work  is  needed.  I  had  used 
"Pitman's  Commercial  English."  Many  of  the  letters  in  this 
are  too  lengthy,  and  the  words  are  not  counted  off  for  different 
rates. 

Two  others  had  used  "Pitman's  Progressive  Dictation."  At 
once  I  sent  for  a  copy  and  am  much  pleased  with  it.  This  book 
has  the  advantage  of  having  on  each  page  a  convenient  list  of  new 
forms  which  can  be  written  on  the  board  and  studied,  by  the  class 
writing  them  a  number  of  times  before  the  letters  are  dictated. 
The  words  in  this  book  being  counted  and  marked  for  reading  at 
different  rates,  is  a  great  convenience,  for  what  is  more  irksome  to 
the  teacher  than  counting  words  ready  for  next  day's  lesson. 

Written  exercises  are  required  by  some.  I  believe  it  is  partic- 
ularly helpful  in  the  junior  class  as  much  practice  in  writing  the 
forms,  enables  them  to  write  them  more  accurately  and  to  remem- 
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ber  the  correct  forms.  A  note-book  neatly  kept  and  frequently 
examined  by  the  teacher  is  another  help.  The  exercises  done  con- 
secutively only  once,  thus  forming  a  key  to  the  text  book,  is  helpful 
for  review  work.  The  pupils  soon  learn  the  importance  of  correct- 
ing errors  in  their  note  books. 

And,  finally,  how  should  the  class  time  be  divided  in  the  second 
year  to  obtain  the  best  results  ?  Undoubtedly  each  day  some  time 
should  be  spent  in  writing,  from  rapid  dictation,  previously  pre- 
pared grammalogues  and  contractions.  This  work  can  be  quickly 
marked  by  interchanging  books.  The  assignment  of  definite  work 
for  home  preparation,  giving  the  outlines  for  new  forms  that  they 
may  be  practised  correctly,  takes  but  little  time.  Then  the  portion 
assigned  the  day  before. may  be  dictated  a  few  times  increasing  the 
speed,  and  having  the  reading  from  notes,  frequently  changing 
slightly  a  few  words  in  the  text  to  be  sure  it  is  not  a  mere  memory 
work.  There  will  then  be  time  for  the  study  of  new  forms,  and 
the  dictation  of  new  matter.  Occasionally  requiring  transcription 
on  the  typewriter  is  beneficial — it  has  the  advantage  of  saving 
time  in  the  shorthand  class,  and  is  a  change  for  them  from 
''budget  work"  in  typewriting,  and  definite  practice  for  those 
whose  budget  work  is  completed. 

Supplementary  Readers  for  sight  reading  from  shorthand  can 
be  used  to  advantage  once  a  week.  The  pupils  are  delighted  with 
this  variation  from  the  regular  lesson,  and  it  is  excellent  practice 
for  them. 

There  is  a  variety  of  read-ers  from  which  to  make  selection.  No 
two  teachers  referred  to  above  have  used  the  same  book.  Suitable 
for  the  junior  class — near  the  end  of  the  year — are  ^sop  's  Fables, 
Select  Readings,  including  ''Rill  from  the  Town  Pump,"  "Mind- 
ing his  own  Business, ' '  etc.  Suggestions  for  senior  class  are,  ' '  The 
Sign  of  the  Four,"  "Silver  Ship  of  Mexico,"  "The  Cricket  on  the 
Hearth." 

That  the  pupil  himself  may  have  some  definite  idea  of  his  pro- 
gress— or  lack  of  progress — it  is  well  to  take  one  lesson  period  each 
month  for  dictation  of  new  matter  and  written  transcription  of 
same — increasing  the  rate  10  words  per  month,  or  whatever  rate 
of  increase  the  class  may  be  able  to  acquire.  A  tabulated  list  show- 
ing percentage  correct  each  month,  and  the  rate  for  that  month 
will  be  watched  with  interest.  It  will  repay  for  the  trouble  of 
marking,  and  by  doing  this  the  exact  progress  of  each  pupil  is 
known  during  the  term  without  having  to  wait  for  the  frequent 
disappointing  revelations  of  examination  time. 
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TWO  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  SERVICE  BY  THE  HIGH 

SCHOOL. 

By  F.  p.  Gavin,  Windsor. 

It  is  a  principle  of  salesmanship  that  the  first  thing  a  salesman 
must  do  is  to  get  the  attention  of  the  prospective  customer.  This 
I  propose  to  do  by  quoting  a  statement  from  a  recent  member  of 
The  School,  viz.,  ''The  majority  is  always  wrong." 

I  have  forgotten  the  wording  of  the  argument,  but  its  substance 
is  this.  Since  the  dawn  of  history  the  majority  has  always  ruled. 
Even  in  the  case  of  a  tyrant  this  has  been  the  case.  As.  soon  as  he 
so  abused  his  power  that  he  had  only  a  minority  on  his  side  he 
was  removed. 

Law,  custom,  usage,  represents  what  most  of  the  people  agree 
upon,  and  for  reasons  of  expediency  is  accepted  by  all.  From  the 
very  nature  of  the  case  the  will  of  the  majority  is  conservative, 
unprogressive,  static. 

When  conditions  change  so  that  a  law,  custom  or  usage  fits  very 
badly  then  after  much  education  of  the  majority  by  the  minority 
'..  is  changed.  No  sooner  does  this  revision  take  place  than  the 
law  or  custom  again  becomes  static  or  out  of  date. 

So  that  in  reality  the  majority  is  always  wrong. 

The  progressive,  the  discontented,  the  man  with  new  ideas  is 
always  in  the  minority.  No  sooner  does  he  convert  the  majority 
to  his  ideas  than  he  himself  becomes  behind  the  times. 

All  this  does  not  mean  of  course  that  every  nonconformist,  every 
reformer,  every  visionary  is  right,  but  it  does  mean  that  the  pro- 
gressive man  is  always  ahead  of  his  times,  and  therefore  belongs  to 
the  minority.  Let  us  give  a  fair  field  to  opinions  which  we  do  not 
hold  and  see  no  way  of  accepting  for  years  to  come. 

The  material  conditions  of  the  world  are  changing  very  rapidly 
these  days.  The  telephone,  the  electric  street-car,  the  automobile, 
wireless  telegraphy,  moving  pictures,  antitoxins,  are  all  products 
of  the  last  twenty-five  years. 

[2191 
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The  social  conditions,  habits  and  environment  of  the  people  have 
in  the  past  generation  undergone  changes  greater  perhaps  than 
in  any  previous  generation  in  the  world's  history. 

These  greatly  changed  conditions  must  be  met  by  the  school. 
The  ''little  old  red  school  house"  is  as  much  behind  the  times  as 
a  tallow  dip.  The  school  of  to-day  should  be  as  different  from 
that  of  forty  years  ago,  as  Hydro-Electric  is  different  from  the 
tallow  dip. 

And  yet  it  would  seem  sometimes  that  schoolmasters  and  school 
boards  are  always  a  lap  or  two  behind  in  their  efforts  to  meet 
new  conditions.  "We  schoolmasters  are  apt  to  be  conservative,  to 
wish  well  enough  alone,  to  pray  for  the  time  when  the  Education 
Department  will  issue  no  new  regulations. 

To  resist  this  temptation  to  stagnation  we  need,  like  the  tired 
business  man,  an  occasional  joy-ride  in  our  work,  a  breaking  of 
the  speed  laws  or  regulations,  and  a  consequent  vision  of  what 
might  be.  We  would  come  back  with  some  of  the  cobwebs  blown 
away,  with  our  imagination  touched,  with  new  ideas  of  the  social 
service  that  is  being  demanded  of  the  schools,  and  new  visions  of 
opportunities  of  service. 

Last  spring  after  our  Easter  Convention  I  spent  some  six  weeks 
visiting  schools  in  the  Eastern  States.  I  returned  to  my  school 
with  a  good  many  cobwebs  blown  away,  and  new  standards  of 
measurement.  I  felt  that  some  of  our  work  was  fairly  good,  that 
some  was  done  at  too  high  a  cost  on  the  part  of  both  pupil  and 
teacher,  and  that  some  had  survived  from  the  tallow-dip  age. 

The  chief  thing  I  felt,  however,  was  a  conviction  that  our  high 
schools  are  not  giving  all  the  service  to  the  people  that  we  could, 
that  we  have  not  opened  the  door  of  the  high  school  as  widely  to 
some  children  as  to  others. 

Prof.  Findlay  said  in  his  address  at  the  last  Easter  Convention, 
"  Modern .  democracy  claims  the  high  school,  and  claims  the  right 
of  every  one  to  this  training. 

The  problem  is  to  be  solved  by 

(1)  The  application  of  a  scientific  study  of  the  system  in  which 
emphasis  will  be  laid  not  on  curricula,  but  on  the  needs  of  the  stu- 
dent body. 

(2)  The  providing  of  a  proper  training  for  the  pupil  from  14 
to  18  years  of  age,  who  may  be  unfit  for  or  who  may  not  wish  the 
usual  high  school  course." 
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He  is  right ;  every  boy  and  girl  has  a  right  to  an  education  fitted 
to  his  or  her  abilities  and  needs. 

1.  Does  our  rigid  and  uniform  course  of  study  concede  this  right 
to  every  boy  or  girl  ? 

2.  Are  all  the  boys  and  girls  in  Ontario  that  should  be  attend- 
ing high  school  doing  so? 

3.  Are  all  the  boys  and  girls  that  are  attending  getting  an  edu- 
cation fitted  to  their  abilities  and  needs  ? 

We  have  about  15,000  boys  and  about  18,000  girls  attending 
high  school  in  Ontario.     Note  that  there  are  more  girls  than  boys. 

Has  that  fact  ever  been  considered  in  framing  our  courses  of 
study?     There  is  no  evidence  in  the  courses  of  study  that  it  was. 

The  great  majority  of  these  girls  will  within  a  few  years  after 
leaving  high  school  enter  the  oldest,  the  most  widely  spread,  the 
most  important  vocation  in  the  world,  a  vocation  that  has  greater 
numbers  in  it  than  any  other,  a  vocation  upon  which  depends  in  a 
greater  degree  than  upon  any  other,  the  conservation,  the  health, 
the  prosperity  and  the  happiness  of  the  race. 

And  yet,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  we  have  completely  ignored  this 
most  important  fact.  In  times  past  when  a  girl  was  educated  in 
her  mother's  home  for  her  future  vocation  we  could  afford  to 
ignore  it,  but  social  conditions  have  so  changed  that  this  can  no 
longer  be  done.  The  school  must  meet  this  new  demand  for  social 
service. 

It  is  true  that  in  some  of  our  schools  we  give  the  girls  a  little 
cooking,  and  call  it  Domestic  Science.  For  fear,  however,  that 
anyone  should  think  we  really  meant  this  as  vocational  preparation 
we  tell  the  girls  this  is  not  a  serious  subject  of  study,  it  is  merely 
a  scheme  to  get  a  bonus  in  the  real  business  of  passing  an  examina- 
tion. 

What  we  ought  to  have  is  a  special  Household  Arts  course  for 
girls  of  the  same  dignity  as,  and  of  equal  substance  to,  the  other 
special  courses  admittedly  designed  for  vocational  work.  Such  a 
course  could  be  fitted  to  the  abilities  amd  needs  of  many  girls. 

This  course  should  contain  a  good  training  in  English,  with  a 
wide  reading  in  English  authors,  history  and  geography,  some 
mathematics  but  not  much,  and  the  physics,  chemistry  and  biologj^ 
relating  to  Home  Science.  On  the  practical  side  would  be  cooking, 
sewing,  millinery,  art  and  design,  and  the  management,  planning 
and  decoration  of  the  home. 
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Such  a  course  would  retain  to  school  life  a  large  number  of  girls 
who  now  drop  out  at  the  end  of  the  first  or  second  years. 

It  would  bring  to  the  high  school  many  who  do  not  now  enter 
because  they  find  no  course  fitted  to  their  abilities  and  needs. 

It  would  meet  with  the  heartj^  approval  of  many  mothers  who 
now  bemoan  the  hours  and  tears  spent  by  their  daughters  over 
what  they  call,  and  may  be  rightly  so,  "useless  subjects." 

My  other  proposal  for  increased  service  involves  something  more 
radical  or  may  I  say  progressive  than  this. 

There  is  a  fairly  widespread  feeling  of  unrest,  of  doubt,  of 
uneasiness  about  the  age  at  which  pupils  enter  high  school. 

The  average  age  of  entrance  is  a  little  over  14  years.  Some 
feel  that  this  is  too  high,  and  some  that  it  is  too  low.  It  is  felt  that 
there  is  in  some  way  a  waste,  a  repetition  or  over-lapping  of  work 
between  the  public  school  and  the  high  school. 

Let  me  give  some  of  the  evidence  that  14  is  not  the  best  age. 

1.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  14  is  too  late  to  begin  a  foreign 
language  with  the  best  results.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  College 
and  High  School  Department  it  was  agreed  "that  the  Department 
of  Education  should  amend  its  regulations  so  as  to  make  it  possible 
to  begin  the  study  of  languages  at  least  two  years  earlier  than  at 
present. ' ' 

2.  There  is  a  very  high  rate  of  mortality  in  the  attendance  of 
pupils  in  the  senior  third  and  junior  fourth  of  the  public  schools. 
Principal  Gray  said  last  year,  "Between  the  ages  of  12  and  14  no 
new  subject  is  begun,  and  a  distaste  for  school  arises  because  of  the 
uninteresting  repetition  of  familiar  subjects." 

A  large  proportion  of  the  boys  are  "motor-minded,"  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  book-minded  or  studious  ones.  Such  a  boy 
does  not  like  school,  he  likes  tools  and  machines  but  not  books  and 
exercises.  He  wants  to  make  things,  to  do  things,  not  to  read  about 
them. 

Such  a  boy  loses  interest,  falls  behind  his  class,  becomes  discour- 
aged and  leaves  school  as  soon  as  the  law  allows,  or  even  sooner. 
He  is  too  immature,  both  mentally  and  physically,  for  industry. 
He  drifts  into  blind  alley  occupations  such  as  driving  a  grocery 
wagon,  and  as  time  passes  finds  no  way  out. 

If  anything  can  be  done  to  keep  such  a  boy  in  school,  to  save 
these  wasted  years,  it  should  be  done. 

3.  There  are  many  people  who  advocate  a  fifth  form  in  the  public 
school.    They  are  quite  sincere  in  feeling  that  the  age  of  14  is  not 
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the  proper  time  to  make  the  break  between  public  school  and  high 
school,  and,  indeed,  where  the  boy  is  not  going  any  farther  with  his 
studies  the  argument  is  more  than  plausible. 

The  solution  of  the  whole  question  of  the  age  at  which  a  boy 
should  put  away  the  things  of  a  public  school  and  take  on  those  of 
a  high  school  is  not  to  be  found  in  a  study  of  the  curriculum,  but 
is  to  be  found  in  the  study  of  the  physiological  changes  in  the  boy. 
There  is  a  great  natural  break  in  the  physiological  and  psychologi- 
cal life  of  the  child  at  the  beginning  of  adolescence.* 

This  is  the  natural  time  for  the  corresponding  break  in  his  sub- 
jects and  habits  of  study.  The  age  is  about  12  years,  and  this  is 
the  age  that  he  should  enter  on  a  course  of  training  with  new 
subjects,  a  different  viewpoint  and  different  interests. 

This  means  some  verj^  substantial  changes  in  our  school  organ- 
ization. It  means  six  years  in  the  public  school  and  six  years  in 
high  school,  and  the  scheme  is  accordingly  called  the  6 — 6  plan. 
The  high  school  period  is  divided  into  two  parts  of  three  years 
each,  viz.,  junior  high  school  and  senior  high  school  parts. 

I  claim  no  originality  for  the  scheme.  /  It  is  being  extensively 
tried  in  the  United  States,  and  with  promising  results. 

In  such  an  organization  the  curriculum  might  be  fairly  uniform 
for  the  first  six  years,  i.e.,  for  the  public  school  course. 

It  is  at  the  beginning  of  adolescence  that  individual  abilities 
and  needs  begin  to  show  themselves,  and  these  must  be  considered. 
We  can  no  longer  put  them  all  through  the  same  machine  if  each 
is  to  have  his  right.  At  this  age  the  pupil,  no  longer  a  child,  should 
enter  the  junior  high  school  where  a  choice  of  courses  would  meet 
the  varying  abilities  and  needs.  There  should  be  at  least  three 
courses : 

1.  Academic — leading  to  teachers'  certificates  or  matriculation. 

2.  Commercial. 

3.  Vocational — the  nature  of  the  course  depending  upon  the  loca- 
tion and  environment  of  the  school. 

This  6 — 6  plan  has  these  possibilities; 

1.  It  would  solve  the  problem  of  the  study  of  foreign  languages, 
as  it  is  solved  in  other  countries.  The  pupil  who  is  going  on  in 
academic  work  could  begin  Latin,  French  or  German  at  about  12 
years. 

2.  It  would  retain  to  the  school  a  large  part  of  the  great  number 
of  pupils  who  now  leave  school  soon  after  the  beginning  of  adoles- 
cence.   These  ''motor-minded"  restless  spirits  want  and  need  some- 
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thing  different  from  the  present  fourth  book  work.  They  need 
vocational  courses,  half-time  in  hand  work  and  half-time  in  head 
work.  If  we  can  hold  their  interest  at  the  critical  age  of  12,  they 
will  stay  in  school,  and  we  can  save  them  from  blind-alley  occupa- 
tions. Indeed,  we  might  even  save  them  to  a  senior  high  school 
course. 

3.  It  meets  the  case  of  a  boy  who  has  only  one  year  to  put  in 
after  the  present  entrance.  A  junior  high  school  made  up  of  the 
last  two  years  in  public  school  and  the  first  year  in  high  school 
meets  exactly  the  wishes  of  those  who  advocate  a  fifth  form. 

4.  The  Government  is  making  great  efforts  to  introduce  agricul- 
tural training  in  the  rural  schools.  This  junior  high  school  is  the 
solution  of  the  problem.  There  should  be  in  every  country  a  num- 
ber of  these  rural  junior  high  schools  giving  a  vocational  course 
in  agriculture.  To  these  schools,  which  should  not  be  duplicates  of 
the  ordinary  high  school,  send  the  boys  and  girls  at  12  years  to 
receive  a  vocational  course  in  agriculture  at  the  hands  of  men  teach- 
ers who  know^  farming.  At  present  we  have,  in  many  cases,  young 
immature  girls  from  the  city  making  a  pitiful  effort  to  teach  agri- 
culture to  boys  who  know  more  than  they  do. 

5.  Many  continuation  schools  are  trying  to  imitate  the  large  high 
school,  and  are  devoting  all  their  energies  to  turning  out  teachers 
or  matriculants.  Such  schools  should  be  junior  high  schools  of  the 
kind  I  suggest,  and  the  courses  given  in  them  related  to  the  needs 
of  the  pupils,  and  the  attainments  and  working  capacity  of  the 
teachers.  Some  would  become  agricultural  junior  high  schools, 
others  perhaps  give  the  academic  work  to  15  years  of  age,  and 
others  give  industrial  courses  fitted  to  the  local  conditions. 

6.  Finally  such  an  organization  would  save  much  of  the  duplica- 
tion and  overlapping  of  the  public  schools.  All  of  the  subjects 
we  feel  should  now  be  done  in  the  public  school  could  be  finished 
up  completely.  It  is  believed  that  one  or  two  years  could  be  saved 
in  a  pupil's  school  life 'if  there  were  no  unnecessary  repetition  of 
work.  There  should  be  no  waste  of  the  pupil's  time.  It  is  the 
greatest  asset  of  our  country,  more  important  than  the  raw  material 
of  forests,  mines  and  streams. 
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PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 
By  Miss  Esther  Abram,  Principal  McKeough  School,  Chatham. 

You  will  remember,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  my  predecessor^ 
have  urged  you  to  devote  much  of  your  leisure  time  to  study  and 
reading,  pointing  out  the  many  advantages  and  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  such  a  course — advantages  and  benefits  not  only  to 
each  of  you  individually  and  personally,  but  through  you  resulting 
in  the  uplifting  of  the  profession  to  which  you  belong.  With 
the  same  end  in  view — the  advancement  of  both  teachers  and  teach- 
ing profession — let  me  earnestly  ask  you  to  continue  to  study, 
and  read,  and  to  add  to  your  study  and  reading,  the  equally  bene- 
ficial influences  of  travel,  social  intercourse,  music,  the  drama  and 
any  and  everything  else  which  tends  to  self  improvement  and  ele- 
vation of  character. 

Not  that  I  decry  what  you  have  already  accomplished.  Far  from 
it.  I  know  many  of  you  have  read  and  studied  and  travelled; 
have  joined  the  societies  and  clubs,  and  other  organizations  of 
your  home  communities,  and  there  acquitted  yourselves  with  credit 
and  distinction  besides  conferring  much  honour  on  the  calling 
you  are  identified  with.  You  have  done  all  these  things,  and  many 
more  successfully.  I  have  heard  many  teachers  express  them- 
selves clearly,  fluently,  and  in  well-chosen  language  on  a  variety 
of  topics,  what  they  said  indicating  invariably  a  desire  to  cling 
to  those  pure  thoughts  and  high  ideals  which  have  always  been 
placed  before  us  as  the  aim  and  goal  of  every  true  teacher. 

It  is  discouraging,  I  know,  to  hear  occasionally  as  we  do — 0, 
teachers  are  all  too  visionary  and  unpractical.  They  go  about  with 
their  heads  among  the  clouds,  forgetting  the  common  earth  beneath 
their  feet;  but  don't  let  any  adverse  criticism  turn  you  from  the 
right  path.  No  nation  can  long  endure  or  long  advance  without 
visions  and  the  public  school  teacher  has  much  to  do  with  the 
advancement  or  the  decline  of  the  nation  to  which  he  belongs. 
15  [225] 
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Ideals  are  like  the  stars ;  we  may  not  succeed  in  touching  .them 
with  our  hands,  but  like  the  seafaring  man  on  the  desert  of  waters, 
we  choose  them  for  our  guides,  and  following  them  reach  our 
destiny. 

Let  us  endeavour  then  to  keep  the  teachers  and  the  teaching 
profession  up  to  the  present  standard,  and  to  advance  beyond  it 
to  a  still  higher  standard  of  excellence.  Remember — ''Not  failure 
but  low  aim  is  crime. ' ' 

And  why  should  teachers  strive  and  strain  to  secure  that  polish 
of  mind  and  manners — which  must  result  from  such  efforts?  Why 
cultivate  thoughts  and  ideas  which  evoke  the  disdain  or  ridicule 
of  our  critics  ? 

Because  we  are  engaged  in  the  most  important  business  of  our 
country — the  work  of  education. 

American  educational  magazines  print  in  headlines  on  the  covers 
of  their  publications  this  statement — A  republic's  chief  business 
is  education.  Our  own  League  of  Empire  magazine  says: — The 
only  sound  and  permanent  basis  for  an  empire  lies  in  an  instructed 
people. 

I  do  not  mean  to  place  the  whole  burden  of  responsibility  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this  education  on  the  public  schools.  There  are 
high,  college  and  university  schools  to  bear  their  share,  not  to 
mention  the  home  and  the  world ;  and  we  have  no  desire  to  deprive 
any  one  of  them  of  the  privilege  of  taking  part  in  the  great  work ; 
we  believe  in  co-operation,  the  greatest  force  of  the  present  age, 
in  teaching  as  in  all  other  lines  of  work ;  but  for  many  reasons  the 
public  school  is  the  greatest  of  these  factors  in  education;  hence 
the  necessity  for  excellence,  earnestness,  ability  and  zeal  among 
its  teachers. 

We  owe  much  to  the  substantial  help  and  fostering  care  of  the 
Education  Department  of  the  Government  of  our  Province.  It 
has  enacted  and  enforced  laws  for  our  protection  and  benefit.  It 
has  provided,  and  is  still  providing  for  us  free  schools  and  sum- 
mer courses  of  almost  every  kind  with  the  intent  and  purpose 
that  the  public  school  teacher  shall  be  a  fit  and  proper  instrument 
for  the  imparting  of  that  instruction  which  forms  the  only  sound 
and  permanent  basis  of  an  empire.  All  honour  to  the  govern- 
ment for  its  intelligent  attempts  to  set  the  public  school  teacher 
on  a  higher  plane !  Let  us  respond  to  this  interest,  and  help  and 
protection  to  the  best  of  our  ability.  Let  us  in  return  do  what  we 
can  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  entrusted  to  our  care. 
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A  child  is,  as  it  were,  a  harp  of  a  thousand  strings  giving  forth 
divinest  melody  at  the  lightest  touch  or  the  reverse ;  and  the  public 
school  gets  the  child,  at  its  most  impressionable  age.  What  pos- 
sibilities such  possession  opens  up  to  us !  And  we  must  guide  aright 
its  ceaseless  physical  and  mental  activities,  we  must  stimulate  its 
desire  for  knowledge,  arouse  its  creative  instincts,  gratify  its  great 
capacity  for  imitation,  guard  its  morals  and  breathe  into  it  the 
spirit  of  patriotism.  These  are  some  of  the  things  required  of  us 
for  the  production  of  the  worthy  citizen  who  some  day  must  uphold 
the  honour  of  our  race.  There  is  no  necessity  to  discuss  to-day  the 
advisability  for  them  or  the  means  of  accomplishment;  we  have 
gone  thoroughly  into  both  at  other  times,  and  in  other  places,  but 
the  one  all-absorbing  topic  of  interest  in  the  group  is  patriotism. 
Will  you  pardon  me  if  I  give  it  prominence  to-day?  for  I  believe 
it  to  be  the  magnetic  influence  which  leads  to  the  development  of 
all  that  is  best  in  the  child. 

Let  us  pause  for  a  moment  to  consider  this  country  which  holds 
our  loyalty.  Take  our  own  Province  first;  whether  we  go  into  its 
agricultural  districts  with  their  fields  of  velvety  grass  or  waving 
grain,  their  clusters  of  beautiful  shade  trees  or  quiet  streams;  or 
into  the  wild  and  rugged  regions  of  northern  Ontario  with  its 
picturesque  rocks  and  remote  and  lonely  places,  and  great  mineral 
and  forest  wealth;  or  on  our  Great  Lakes  and  broad  rivers  with 
their  wide  expanse  of  rippling  waters  and  mighty  cataracts,  how 
beautiful  it  all  is  !    Are  you  not  proud  of  it  ? 

And  then  Canada,  our  land  of  the  Maple,  stretching  from  ocean 
to  ocean,  with  her  ice-crowned  mountain  peaks,  her  rolling  prairies, 
her  fertile  plains;  presenting  an  ever  varied  succession  of  attrac- 
tions with  every  change  of  season — mantled  in  snow  with  bare 
trees  under  the  leaden  skies  of  winter — bursting  forth  into  singing 
waters  and  feathery  greens  and  flowery  nooks  under  the  fleeting 
clouds  and  April  sunshine  in  spring — taking  on  the  deeper  tints 
of  her  dense  foliage  and  ripening  harvests  beneath  the  clear  skies 
and  endless  sunshine  of  her  summer  months — standing  like  a 
goddess  of  old  throughout  the  long  still  autumn  days  decked  with 
her  trailing  vines  and  ripened  fruits  and  gorgeous  robes  of  crim- 
son and  gold  or  richest  brown.  What  a  home  for  her  people! 
Fair  daughter  of  the  Mother  Country — proud  to  be  part  of  the 
Great  British  Empire,  with  its  stirring  history  of  daring,  struggle, 
adventure  and  achievement  by  countless  heroes,  poets,  sages, 
martyrs,  warriors  and  statesmen — an  Empire  of  liberty,  justice 
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and  freedom  and  where  might  is  not  right.  Truly  a  grand  heritage 
is  ours!    Breathes  there  a  Canadian  who  is  not  a  patriot? 

And  let  us  not  forget  that  when  the  deafening  roar  of  the 
cannon  dies  down,  and  the  whining  of  the  shells  is  heard  no  more 
(and  the  submarines  are  all  sunk)  the  real  time  for  patriotism 
begins. 

Teach  the  child  that  peace  hath  its  victories  no  less  then  war; 
that  England's  greatness  is  due  as  much  to  her  great  writers, 
poets,  inventors,  scholars,  agriculturists  and  scientists  as  to  her 
great  admirals  and  generals;  that  it  is  better  to  have  genius  than 
wealth.  Through  wealth  Spain  went  down  to  the  depth  of 
humiliation.  Through  genius  Cecil  Rhodes  added  half  a  continent 
to  the  British  Empire.  I  had  rather  be  a  Cecil  Rhodes  than  all 
the  Rothschilds  and  Rockefellers  in  the  world. 

No  child  loves  his  country  who  sits  idly  by  and  makes  no  pre- 
paration to  pit  his  brains  against  the  brains  of  the  men  of  other 
countries  to  keep  them  from  surpassing  him  in  production,  dis- 
covery, invention  or  research.  It  is  no  pleasure  to  me  to  hear  how 
much  more  inventive  and  cultured  and  capable  of  ruling  and 
leading,  the  men  of  other  countries  may  be,  I  prefer  the  cleverness 
and  leadership  of  our  own. 

Then  in  rousing  the  child's  mental  and  physical  activities,  in 
developing  his  creative  instincts,  in  stimulating  his  desire  for 
knowledge,  in  appealing  to  his  imitative  capacities,  are  we  not  really 
instilling  patriotism? 

Let  us  set  this  motive  before  the  children  of  Ontario,  that  when 
they  are  breaking  their  birth's  invidious  bar  and  breasting  the 
blows  of  circumstance  and  rising  up  from  high  to  higher,  to 
become  on  fortune's  crowning  slope,  the  pillar  of  a  people's  hope, 
the  centre  of  a  world's  desire,  they  are  doing  it  for  the  honour  of 
the  British  Empire  and  the  credit  of  the  Angl-Saxon  race. 

When  a  race  has  produced  its  Nelsons  and  Drakes  and  Jellicoes, 
its  Marlboroughs  and  Wellingtons  and  Kitcheners  and  Frenches, 
its  Strathconas  and  Gaults,  its  Shakespeares  and  Miltons  and 
Bro^wnings,  its  Carlyles  and  Ruskins  and  Bacons,  its  Watts  and 
Stephensons  and  Bessemers  and  Daveys  and  Herschels,  its  Pitts 
and  Lloyd  Georges  and  Sir  Edward  Greys,  what  shall  Ontario's 
contribution  to  the  long  list  be?  Don't  you  think  it  depends  a 
little  bit  on  the  character  of  the  public  school  teacher,  and  on  the 
ideals  this  teacher  holds  up  to  the  child  entrusted  to  his  care? 
Those  ideals  or  visions  without  which  no  nation  can  long  advance 
or  long  endure? 
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SECRETARY'S  REPORT, 

By  Chas.  G.  Fraser,  Principal,  Manning  Avenue.  School, 

Toronto. 

]\Iadam  President,  Fellow  Teachers, — I  wish  to  thank  you  for 
the  honour  you  have  conferred  upon  me  by  again  re-electing  me 
as  secretary  of  this,  the  largest  and  most  influential  department  of 
the  Ontario  Educational  Association  for  this,  the  closing  year  of 
its  existence.  With  the  new  constitution  which  comes  into  force 
this  year,  this  body  will  cease  to  be  a  department,  and  will  become 
one  of  eight  sections  of  the  Elementary  Department.  I  cannot 
say  that  I  like  the  new  conditions,  but  under  the  new  name  of 
Public  School  Section  it  will  be  our  problem  to  continue  our  work, 
maintain  our  dominant  personality,  and  extend  our  influence.  I 
hope,  that  in  the  future,  our  advice  to  the  authorities  will  be  such 
as  it  has  been  in  the  past — worthy  of  attention  and  safe  to  follow. 

The  year  just  drawing  to  a  close  has,  been  one  of  very  great 
activity  in  our  department.  The  closing  up  of  the  work  of  our 
last  meeting,  the  preparation  of  the  minutes,  the  securing  of  the 
papers  for  publication,  and  the  issuing  of  the  resolutions  of  our 
department  claimed  attention  first.  Then  the  various  committees 
— and  there  was  a  fine  array  of  them — ^had  to  be  set  to  work.  Each 
member  of  each  of  these  committees  was  notified  of  the  purpose  of 
the  committee  and  its  personnel  so  that  no  time  needed  to  be  lost 
in  proceeding  with  the  work. 

This  is  the  first  time  we  have  had  a  woman  in  the  chair  in  this 
department,  and  I  am  sure  our  experience  is  so  gratifying  that  it 
will  not  be  the  last  time  a  teacher  sister  will  receive  this  honour. 
It  has  been  another  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  the  old  ques- 
tion of  men  teachers  or  women  teachers  or  educators  is  answered 
only  when  we  know  what  men  and  what  women.  I  have  found  Miss 
Abram  prompt  in  her  correspondence,  resourceful  and  helpful, 
and  my  work  has  been  very  much  lightened  by  her  assistance.  In 
fact  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  kindly  relations  that 
have  existed  between  myself  and  my  fellow-officers  during  the 
year,  and  my  appreciation  of  the  way  they  have  co-operated  with 
me  in  carrying  on  the  work  of  your  department,  and  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  programme  for  the  present  meeting.  The  result  no 
doubt  won  your  approval,  for  no  better  programme  has  been  pre- 
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pared  during  the  whole  course  of  our  history  as  a  department.  It 
is  full,  varied,  and  interesting,  and  that,  on  a  year  that  was 
expected  to  be  a  lean  year. 

The  addition  to  our  council  of  representatives  from  the  rural 
schools  and  from  the  ranks  of  the  principals,  was  a  step  which  may 
have  valuable  results.  At  the  close  of  our  last  year's  meetings 
each  of  these  members  was  notified  of  the  appointment,  and  each 
was  asked  to  make  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the  work- 
ing of  the  department.  So  far  as  I  can  remember,  only  one,  Pro- 
fessor McCready,  replied,  and  his  suggestion  was  to  form  a  Rural 
Teachers'  Section  and  make  the  Association  of  some  real  value. 

Principal  Kerr  has  been  most  helpful  in  all  the  special  work 
which  we  have  had  during  the  year,  out-spoken,  suggestive,  and 
prompt.  As  usual  a  tentative  programme  was  outlined  by  your 
officers  at  the  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  General 
Association  at  Thanksgiving  time,  and  when  struck  off  was  sent 
to  the  officers,  and  to  every  one  of  the  six  added  members  so  that 
the  programme  we  have  is  the  product  of  the  efforts  of  many.  We 
hope  our  meetings  will  be  very  profitable. 

To  give  you  some  idea  of  the  work  that  falls  to  your  secretary 
I  need  but  enumerate  the  committees  on  which  I  have  had  the 
honour  of  membership : 

Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  0.  E.  A. 

Member  of  the  Local  Executive  of  the  0.  E.  A. 

Member  of  the  Programme  Committee  of  the  0.  E.  A. 

Member  of  the  Printing  Committee  of  the  0.  E.  A. 

Secretary  of  the  Legislation  Committee  of  the  P.  S.  Dept. 

Secretary  of  the  Course  of  Study  Committee  of  the  P.  S.  Dept. 

Secretary  of  the  Superannuation  Committee  of  the  P.  S.  Dept. 

Added  Member  of  the  Superannuation  Committee  of  the  0.  E.  A. 

Member  of  the  Sub-Committee  of  Three  on  Superannuation 
(0.  E.  A.) 

A  Committee  of  one  chosen  by  the  Superintendent  of  Education 
to  present  the  views  of  the  public  school  teachers  while  the  regula- 
tions were  being  revised. 

Convener  of  Committee  appointed  to  act  with  the  League  of 
Empire. 

Member  of  the  Programme  Committee  of  the  League  of  Empire. 

Secretary  of  the  Sub-Committee  appointed  to  draft  a  suggestive 
programme  for  the  Quadrennial  Conference  of  the  Imperial  Union 
of  Teachers  which  is  to  be  held  in  Toronto  in  1916. 
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Member  of  the  Imformation  and  Publicity  Committee  of  the 
League  of  Empire. 

And  last,  but  perhaps,  not  least,  I  have  acted  as  your  Secretary. 

In  the  performance  of  this  work  I  have  had  numerous  personal 
interviews  with  the  Minister  of  Education,  the  Deputy  Minister, 
and  the  Superintendent,  as  well  as  with  the  Prime  Minister  and 
other  members  of  the  cabinet.  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  num- 
erous deputations  which  have  waited  upon  the  authorities,  urging 
various  considerations,  and  I  trust  that  my  voice  in  the  council  of 
the  Public  School  Department  has  been  wise,  experienced,  and 
progressively  conservative.  Our  department  has  endeavoured  to 
be  careful  in  coming  to  decisions  and  forming  resolutions;  but 
having  adopted  one,  we  have  re-affirmed  it  year  after  year  until 
it  has  been  adopted  by  the  Department  of  Education.  "When  we 
look  over  the  resolutions  that  have  been  passed  since  the  year  1897, 
when  they  were  first  published,  we  will  be  surprised  at  the  number 
of  points  that  have 'been  gained. 

I  think  the  policy  of  this  department  in  retaining  the  same  secre- 
tary through  the  years  is  a  wise  one.  Experience  produces  a  skill 
which  enables  the  person  to  do  more  work  with  less  effort  than  a 
new  secretary  could.  There  comes  to  him  a  knowledge  of  condi- 
tions which  is  very  valuable  in  the  carrying  on  of  the  work.  As 
the  years  pass  around,  the  correspondence  of  the  department 
assumes,  almost,  a  personal  nature,  and  when  imformation  is  desired 
or  advice  required,  it  is  known  where  it  can  be  obtained.  As  your 
secretary,  I  have  been  accorded  the  privilege  of  being  able  to  call 
up  the  officials  of  the  Department  of  Education  at  morning,  noon, 
or  night,  and  I  have  been  very  kindly  received.  Often,  in  my  dis- 
cussion of  your  questions  and  problems,  what  might  be  called 
secrets  of  state  have  come  to  my  knowledge  which  have  ena'bled 
us  to  guard  the  interest  of  our  department,  and  at  the  opportune 
time  to  urge  certain  considerations  before  the  authorities.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  sometimes  our  advice  is  not  followed  at  first, 
but  that  does  not  prevent  us  from  continuing  to  urge  it. 

The  coming  year  will  be  one  of  great  importance,  and  educa- 
tional problems,  very  far  reaching  in  their  effect,  will  call  for 
solution.  The  working  out  of  the  new  constitution  will  be  no  easy 
task.  We  shall  no  longer  be  a  sovereign  body  but  one  section  of  the 
Elementary  Department.  The  guiding  of  the  interests  of  the  teach- 
ers of  this  Province  in  the  consideration  of  a  scheme  for  super- 
annuation will  demand  much  time  and  thought. 
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As  you  are  perhaps  aware,  I  expect  to  be  nominated  for  the  posi- 
tion of  President  of  the  General  Association — the  highest  honour 
that  can  come  to  an  Ontario  teacher  at  the  hands  of  his  fellow 
teachers.  I  hope  to  have  your  sjnnpathy  and  support.  It  will  be 
for  you  to  consider  whether  in  the  interests  of  the  Public  School 
Section  you  should  have  a  new  secretary.  Whatever  you  may 
decide  on,  you  may  rest  assured  I  shall  always  rejoice  at  your  pros- 
perity. 

Chas.  G.  Fraser, 

Secretary. 
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REPORT  OF  LEGISLATION  COMMITTEE. 

By  Vice-President  J.  A.  Underbill,  Principal,  Central  School, 

Fort  William. 

{For  the  Resolutions,  see  page  170,  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of 
the  0.  E.  A.  for  1914.) 

]\Iadam  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — Your  committee  begs 
to  report  that  on  two  formal  occasions  and  several  informal  occa- 
sions the  resolutions  of  your  department  have  been  urged  before 
the  Minister  of  Education,  the  Deputy  Minister,  and  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Education.  The  last  formal  meeting  being  on  the  6th 
day  of  February  last. 

We  would  make  the  following  report  as  our  impression  of  the 
attitude  of  the  educational  authorities  to  the  questions  involved  in 
your  resolutions.  Naturally  most  attention  was  given  to  the  ques- 
tion of  a  scheme  of  superannuation  for  the  teachers  of  Ontario. 
The  numbers  in  our  report  refer  to  the  numbering  of  your  resolu- 
tions. 

2.  This  work  of  preparing  a  course  of  study  on  which  to  base  our 
text-books  has  been  done,  or  is  being  done,  by  the  Department; 
and  the  new  manuals,  which  will  be  issued  shortly,  will  indicate 
the  effort  of  the  Department  to  conform  with  this  resolution. 

4.  The  Minister  did  not  feel  inclined  to  agree  to  assume  such  a 
voluminous  task  as  this  resolution  might  involve,  viz.,  the  reading 
of  all  books  that  might  be  submitted  when  a  text-book  was  required. 

5.  This  resolution,  on  the  arrangement  of  the  lessons  of  our 
readers,  has  to  do  with  our  own  Association,  and  part  of  the  report 
at  least  will  be  presented  to  you  this  morning.  The  Minister  is 
ready  to  receive  suggestions  at  all  times,  and  will  meet  our  requests 
if  possible. 

6.  If  the  slang  and  incorl'ect  English  referred  to  in  this  resolu- 
tion be  pointed  out  to  the  Department  every  effort  will  be  made 
to  eliminate  them. 

7.  In  reply  to  the  request  for  the  preparation  of  a  phonic  primer 
it  was  claimed  by  the  representatives  of  the  Department,  that  the 
present  primer  was  giving  more  general  satisfaction  than  any  other 
in  existence. 

8.  On  account  of  the  greater  importance  of  Southern  Ontario 
it  was  said  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  comply  with  this  request. 
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The  issuing  of  an  atlas  and  a  campanion  geography  was  urged 
before  the  Minister. 

10.  A  provincial  Entrance  examination  is  now  in  vogue.  Our 
resolution  is  to  emphasize  the  retaining  of  it. 

11.  This  is  almost  the  same  as  a  present.  There  is  a  great 
divergence  of  opinion  as  to  spelling. 

12.  The  Minister  pointed  out  that  the  principal's  report  was 
being  recognized,  and  that  a  plan  is  provided  for  in  the  regulations 
whereby  pupils  may  be  passed  into  the  high  school  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  principal  alone;  and  it  is  said  to  be  working 
well  in  Ottawa,  Toronto,  and  Chatham. 

13.  The  standard  recommended  is  as  it  is  at  present. 

14.  The  nature  of  the  present  papers  show  the  effort  of  the 
authorities  to  comply  with  this  resolution  regarding  the  arithmetic 
and  the  literature  papers. 

15.  The  Department  is  definitely  opposed  to  the  suggestion  of 
having  the  names  of  the  examiners  appear  on  the  examination 
papers.  The  work  is  done  by  committees,  and  revised  and  re- 
revised  till  the  work  of  the  individual  is  almost  unrecognizable. 
The  Minister  assumes  the  responsibility. 

16.  This  suggestion  of  having  representative  teachers  submit 
questions  was  said  to  be  open  to  criticism ;  but  it  was  admitted  that 
examiners  should  be  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Entrance  work. 

17.  The  new  regulations  require  that  IV  Form  teachers  must  be 
appointed  as  the  school  board  representative  on  the  entrance  board. 

18.  An  entrance  board  is  provided  for  now. 

19.  The  excluding  of  persons  under  age  from  the  position  of 
teacher  cannot  be  granted  while  there  is  such  a  shortage  of  teachers. 

20.  No  temporary  certificates  are  now  granted  where  a  qualified 
teacher  can  possibly  be  secured. 

21.  The  Minister  pointed  out  that  under  the  present  regulations 
the  Department  requires  certificates  of  health  and  character,  as 
well  as  certificates  of  ability  for  public  school  inspectors.  The 
Department  was  endeavouring  to  confine  the  appointments  to  those 
who  showed  themselves  qualified  for  the  work. 

22.  The  question  of  inspector's  standing  was  presented  vigour- 
ously.  The  point  which  seemed  to  appeal  to  the  Minister  was  that 
no  inspector  should  be  allowed  to  take  up  the  work  of  inspection, 
after  being  a  long  time  out  of  public  school  work.  Several  appoint- 
ments have  been  refused  recently  on  this  account. 
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23.  The  Minister  agreed  that  some  way  should  be  found  whereby 
public  school  teachers  might  qualify  as  an  inspector  other  than  by 
a  university  course.  He  urged,  however,  that  he  had  no  desire  to 
lower  the  standard  for  an  inspector's  certificate. 

25.  The  Minister  seemed  disposed  to  consider  this  proposal,  but 
legislation  which  lately  has  been  enacted  would  indicate  a  new 
course  of  action  in  regard  to  the  advisory  council. 

27.  Compulsory  attendance  at  manual  training,  and  domestic 
science  classes  is  provided  for  in  the  new  regulations. 

28,  29  and  30.  The  question  of  the  school  year  being  changed 
from  the  calendar  year  to  the  academic  year  was  discussed  fully, 
and  appeared  to  meet  the  approval  of  the  Minister.  The  change 
will  likely  be  made,  unless  there  should  be  some  clause  in  the 
Municipal  Act  to  prevent  it. 

31.  This  resolution  regarding  supplementary  reading  for  the 
Entrance  form  is  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  at  present. 

32.  The  increase  in  grants  to  the  urban  schools  was  considered 
out  of  the  question  at  present,,  it  being  war  year. 

33.  The  suggestion  to  raise  the  amount  of  salary  on  which  the 
Department  would  contribute  a  percentage  has  been  partly  granted, 
and  may  be  fully  granted  in  the  near  future. 

35.  The  attitude  of  the  Minister  is  shown  by  the  introduction 
of  the  Superannuation  Bill  at  the  close  of  the  Session  of  the  Legis- 
lature. 

36.  The  question  of  a  Departmental  Gazette  has  been  under  con- 
sideration. 

37.  Your  committee  were  told  that  the  questions  of  this  resolu- 
tion were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Provincial  Treasurer. 

38.  The  report  of  the  treasurer  shows  how  we  are  getting  the 
support  of  the  county  institutes;  but  the  majority  are  still  with- 
holding. 
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SCHOOL  LIBRARY  COMMITTEE— FOURTH  ANNUAL 

REPORT. 

Presented  by  Chairman  W.  F.  Moore,  Principal,  Dundas  Public 

School. 

Madam  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — Much  attention  is 
now  given  by  Canadian  publishers  to  supplementary  readers,  and 
there  is  such  variety  of  choice  that  it  would  be  quite  useless  for 
any  teachers  to  say  * '  I  cannot  find  what  I  want. ' ' 

This  is  the  fourth  report  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  submitting. 
There  is  a  vast  amount  of  work  necessary  to  make  a  satisfactory 
list,  not  from  the  want  of  material  to  select  from  but  from  the 
amount  of  material.  Supplementary  readers  are  an  imperative 
necessity  in  our  schools.  Our  present  Fourth  Reader  is  a  collec- 
tion of  material  very  largely  unsuitable  for  the  minds  of  children 
ranging  in  age  from  11  to  14  years  of  age.  It  is  too  far  advanced 
for  the  immature  mind.  For  example,  that  child  were  precocious 
indeed  who  will  have  anything  but  the  haziest  conception  of  ''Dost 
Thou  Look  Back  On  What  Has  Been"  or  ''June"  or  "The 
Children's  Song"  or  "On  His  Own  Blindness,"  and  many  others. 
There  are  very  few  suitable  lessons  for  critical  study,  and  not  more 
than  half  a  dozen  good  reading  lessons  in  the  book. 

It  was  a  pity  that  the  Department  did  not  call  to  its  aid  a  com- 
mittee of  teachers  teaching  the  various  grades  for  which  the 
readers  were  intended.  Evidently  the  selections  were  made  by 
some  person  of  mature  mind,  the  mind  of  one  who  probably  had 
not  taught  a  lesson  in  the  public  school  for  years.  The  other 
readers  are  somewhat  better.  The  list  of  supplementary  readers 
as  texts  for  departmental  examinations  for  1915  (see  Circular  58) 
contains  many  books  far  too  advanced  both  in  thought  and  in 
language  for  entrance  candidates.  True,  the  list  is  a  lengthy  one 
and  contains  some  good  titles.  Is  it  not  too  much  to  expect  a 
13-year-old  child  to  understand  and  enjoy  the  story  of  the  Illiad, 
•the  Odyssey,  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  Evangeline,  Ivanhoe,  or 
WetheralPs  Poems  of  Love  of  Country? 

That  school  is  to  be  envied  that  has  a  teacher  who  has  a  fund  of 
good  stories,  and  has  the  gift  of  telling  them  well.  There  will  be 
no  trouble  in  that  school  or  class  of  having  almost  perfect  attend- 
ance. 
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That  school  also  is  blest  which  has  a  board  of  trustees  that  will 
supply  these  books.  Two  years  ago  I  got  about  two  dozen  type- 
written copies  of  about  100  good,  suitable  titles  recommended  as 
supplementary  readers.  I  have  been  pleased  to  receive  several 
requests  from  Sunday  school  superintendents  for  the  list,  and  one 
superintendent  told  me  that  he  had  placed  the  full  order  for  his 
Sunday  school.  These  superintendents  are  evidently  public  school 
teachers. 

List  of  Titles  Suitable  for  Fourth  Book  Classes. 
(Most  of  these  are  re-told  stories.) 

Published  by  MacMillan  Company  of  Canada,  Toronto. 

Barnaby  Rudge   lie. 

Little  Nell lie. 

David  Copperfield lie. 

Christmas  Carol lie. 

Swiss  Family  Robinson    10c. 

Here  and  There  in  America 13c. 

Robin  Hood,  and  Merrie  Men lie. 

William  Tell 10c. 

Idylls  of  the  King lie. 

Tom  Brown's  School  Days  lie. 

Hereward  the  Wake  . . : ,  lie. 

Harold   • He 

Robinson  Crusoe He 

Published  by  The  Copp,  Clark  Co.,  Toronto. 

The  Book  of  Notable  Days 20c. 

The  York  Poetry  Books,  3  Vols each  15c. 

The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night 15c. 

John  Gilpin,  and  The  Elegy 15c. 

The  Pied  Piper 15c. 

Snow  Bound  (Whittier)    15c. 

The  Children's  Hour 15c. 

List  of  Titles  Suitable  for  Third  Book  Classes. 

Published  by  the  MacMillan  Company  of  Canada,  Toronto. 

Little  People  in  Far  Off  Lands 7c. 

''How  and  Why"  Series 13c.-9c. 

''Bright  Story  Readers"  6c.-10c. 

"A.L."  Story  Readers  12c. 

The  King  of  the  Golden  River 
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List  of  Books  Suitable  fob  Second  Book  Classes. 

Published  hy  the  MacMillan  Company  of  Canada,  Toronto. 

Kings  Then  and  Now 9c. 

Kulers  Then  and  Now 9c. 

Children  Here  and  There  9c. 

Bright  Story  Readers 6c.-10c. 

"A.L.*'  Story  Readers  (very  interesting)    12c. 

How  and  Why  Stories   9c.-13c. 

Giants  and  Fairies  of  To-day 9c. 

Children  of  the  Fields  and  Woods  9c. 

'   The  Children's  Classics   

List  of  Titles  Suitable  for  First  Book  and  Primary  Classes. 

Published  by  the  MacMillan  Company  of  Canada,  Toronto. 

''A.L.'^  Stories  

''A.L."  Tiny  Readers  

Published  by  Thos.  Nelson  <&  Son,  Toronto. 

Royal  King  Primer,  I.  and  II 10c.-12c. 

Royal  Infant  Readers,  I.  and  II 15c.-18c. 

Royal  Crown  Primers,  I.  and  II 10c.-12c. 

Cycle  of  Song,  24  Vols.,  (very  beautiful)    each     10c. 

Royal  Treasury  of  Story  and  Song  25c.-40c. 

High  Roads  of  History  25c.-50c. 

High  Roads  of  Geography 25c.-45c. 

High  Roads  of  Literature  40c.-50c. 

And  lastly,  there  should  be  a  good  and  varied  list  of  magazines 
dealing  with  the  war.     These  should  be  well  illustrated. 

(Signed)    W.  F.  Moore, 

Chairman  of  Committee. 
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REPORT  OF  ''SECOND  READER"  COMMITTEE. 

Presented  by  Chairman  Jas.  F.  Kirkwood,  Principal,  Empress 
Ave.  School,  London. 

I.  SUGGESTED  ARRANGEMENTS  OP  LESSONS. 
Junior  Part. 

Titles  of  Lessons.  Author.  Page. 

1.  The  Pail  of  Gold Breton  Folk  Tale. .  5 

2.  Love    Bourdillon   2 

3.  My  Shadow Stevenson 3 

4.  The  Arab  and  His  Camel ^sop 1 

5.  The  Land  of  Story  Books  Stevenson 10 

6.  How  I  Turned  the  Grindstone  Franklin 12 

7.  Nearly  Ready Dodge   33 

8.  The  Bat,  the  Birds  and  the  Beasts ^sop    8 

9.  The  Land  of  Nod Stevenson 17 

10.  Little  Red  Ridinghood Perrault    23 

11.  One,  Two,  Three    Bunner  21 

12.  Observation    15 

13.  September    Jackson    .' .  .  64 

14.  Belling  the  Cat ^sop 44 

15.  The  Coming  of  Spring  Howitt    101 

16.  Echo    18 

17.  How  the  Leaves  Came  Down   Coolidge   85 

18.  The  Straw,  the  Coal  and  the  Bean  ....  Grimm    33 

19.  A  Wake  up  Song Roberts  8 

20.  The  Price  of  a  Song  La  Fontaine   52 

21.  Baby  Seed  Song Nesbit   14 

22.  Sir  Philip  Sidney  .  < 32 

23.  A  Song  for  Little  May   Miller    42 

24.  The  Hare  with  Many  Friends iEsop 58 

25.  The  Little  Land  • Stevenson  .... 45 

26.  The  Fox  and  the  Stork  iEsop 61 

27.  The  Pond  Taylor 36 

28.  The  Rabbit's  Trick   68 

29.  Somebody's  Mother   Anonymous    Q^ 

30.  The  Jackal  and  the  Camel  Bryant    38 
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Titles  of  Lessons.  Author.  Page. 

31.  The  New  Moon Follen   72 

32.  The  Boy  and  the  Squirrel - 86 

33.  The  Bluebird Miller    . 134 

34.  Letters  of  Recommendation 48 

35.  Dandelions   Cove    30 

36.  March    ■ Wordsworth    31 

37.  The  Good  Samaritan  Bible 65 

38.  Mother's  World    Alden    92 

39.  A  Lullaby   Anonymous    93 

40.  The  Man  Who  Didn't  Like  Work  74 

41.  Change  About Anonymous   50 

42.  The  Elves  and  the  Shoemaker   . ; Grimm 167 

43.  The  Brown  Trush Larcom   88 

44.  The  Ass  in  the  Lion's  Skin ^sop 43 

45.  Advice Anonymous    60 

46.  The  Talkative  Tortoise   \  ..  Hindoo's  Fable    .  .  62 

47.  The  Sluggard .Bible   79 

48.  Brave  John  Maynard Gough   105 

49.  The  Ant  and  the  Cricket  Anonymous    77 

50.  Hepaticas   Lampman    104 

51.  The  Last  Camel 99 

52.  Little  Gustava ;Thaxter    125 

53.  Seven  Times  One Jngelow    142 

54.  Two  Ways  of  Looking  at  It  Davies    89 

55.  The  Duel Field .  97 

56.  A  Night  with  a  Wolf Taylor 107 

57.  Short  Extract  Bible     103 

Senior  Part 

1.  Joseph  IL  and  the  Grenadier 114 

2.  The  Blind  Men  and  the  Elephant  . . .  Saxe 56 

3.  Riding  behind  Reindeer Chamberlain    80 

4.  The  Wind   Stevenson 172 

5.  Androclus  and  the  Lion Roman  Tale    94 

6.  The  Daring  Froggie Hawer    151 

7.  In  Ancient  Britain    109 

8.  Lullaby ...  Tennyson   155 

9.  Life  in  the  Desert  Hamilton    176 

10.  Don't  Kill  the  Birds Howitt    137 

11.  Tom  and  the  Lobster Kingsley 119 
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Titles  gf  Lessons.  Author.  Page. 

12.  Four  Sunbeams Anonymous    164 

13.  The  Tiger,  the  Brahmin  and  the  Jackal,  Steel    128 

14.  A  Visit  from  St.  Nicholas  Moore   185 

15.  The  Price  of  a  Fish  Anonymous   153 

16.  Little  Sorrow Douglas 117 

17.  The  Lazy  Frog 144 

18.  He  and  She Cloud    112 

19.  Mother  Partridge  Thompson-Seton   .  .   139 

20.  Lullaby  of  an  Ancient  Chief Scott   156 

21.  Ulysses    A  Greek  Tale  ....   135 

22.  The  Sprite Scott    160 

23.  A  Wonderful  Workman Anonymous    157 

24.  Haste  Not,  Rest  Not Goethe    166 

25.  The  Prodigal  Son   Bible     162 

26.  Indian  Summer Campbell    171 

27.  Alexander's  First  Victory Plutarch  173 

28.  Speak  Gently Bates 174 

29.  Jackanapes  Ewing     189 

30.  November   Cary   201 

31.  The  Union  Jack  Anonymous    183 

32.  Two  Surprises Anonymous    208 

33.  Hector  and  Ajax Church   204 

34.  The  Lord  is  by  Shepherd .Bible  20:{ 

35.  How  the  Greeks  Took  Troy Unknown    211 

36.  The  Children's  Hour Longfellow 215 

37.  Abide  With  Me Henry  F.  Lyte  ...  218 

38.  Exti-act  (Proverbs  IL)    Bible 217 

II.  INDEX  OF  AUTHORS. 

Name  of  Author. 

^sop  1,  8,  43,  44,  58,  61 

Alden,  Margaret  H 92 

Bates,  David 174 

Bible 65,  79,  103,  152,  162,  203,  217 

Breton  Folk-Tale   5 

Bourdillon 2 

Bryant,  Sara  Cone 38 

Bunner,  H.  C 21 

Cervantes 124 

Chamberlain,  James  F.   .  .  .^ 80 

16 
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Name  of  Author.  Page. 

Cloud,  Virginia  Woodward *. 112 

Campbell,  William  Wilfred 171 

Cary,  Alice 201 

Church,  Alfred  J 204 

Cobb,  M.  H 214 

Cone,  Helen  Gray 30 

Coolidge,  Susan 85 

Davies,  Harry 89 

Dickenson,  Emily 127 

Dodge,  Mary  Mapes 33 

Douglas,  Marian  117 

Ewing,  Juliana  Horatia   189 

Field,  Eugene 97 

Follon,  Eliza  Lee - 72 

Franklin,  Benjamin   12,  202 

Gough,  John  B 105 

Geothe,  Johann  Wolfang   166 

Greek  Tale 135,  157 

Grimm,  John  and  Wilhelm 33,  167 

Hindoo  Fable   62 

Howitt,  Mary 101,  137 

Hamilton,  C.  Frederick 176 

Hawer,  James  Clarence   151 

Hood,   Thomas 133 

Ingelow,  Jean  142 

Italian  Tale • 153 

Jackson,  Helen  Hunt 64 

Kingsley,  Charles  119 

Lampman,   Archibald 104 

La  Fontaine 52 

Larcom,  Lucy   88 

Longfellow,  Henry  W 150,  215 

Lyte,  Henry  Francis 218 

Miller,  Emily  Huntington 42,  134 

Moore,  Clement  C 185 

Nesbit,  E 14 

Old  Rhyme 50 

Perrault,  Charles   23 

Plutarch   173 

Roberts,  Charles  G.  D 8 

Roman  Tale 94 
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Name  of  Author.  ^  Page. 

Rosetti,  Christina  G 49 

Ruskin,  John 37 

Smart    55 

Saxe,  John  Godfrey 56 

Seott,  Frederick  George  160 

Scott,  Sir  Walter 156 

Steel,  Flora  Annie  ,  128 

Stevenson,  Robert  Louis 3,  10,  17,  45,  172 

Taylor,  Bayard  107 

Taylor,  Jane [ 36 

Tennyson,  Alfred,  Lord,    155 

Thaxter,  Celia 125 

Thompson-Seaton,  Ernest 139 

Trollope,  Anthony   210 

Wordsworth   31 

Anonymous  Selections. 

Pages  15,  18,  32,  48,  60,  66,  68,  74,  77,  86,  93,  99,  109,  114,  144,  164, 
183,  208,  211. 

in.  SHORT  '^GEM"  SELECTIONS. 
(Arranged  Alphabetically.) 

1.  A  little  neglect  may  breed  great  mischief  {Franklin)   ....  202 

2.  A  man  should  never  be  ashamed 11 

3.  Behold  the  fowls  of  the  air  (Bible)    103 

4.  Better  than  gradeur,  better  than  gold  (Smart)    55 

5.  By  the  street  of  By-and-By  (Cervantes) 124 

6.  Count  that  day  lost,  whose  low-descending  sun   150 

7.  Evil  is  wrought  by  want  of  thought  (Hood) 133 

8.  Give  the  imagination  full  play 138 

9.  God  Save  the  King Frontispiece 

10.  Great  race,  whose  empire  of  splendour  184 

11.  If  I  can  stop  one  heart  from  breaking   (Dickensen)    . . .  127 

12.  If  men  cared  less  for  wealth  and  fame  (Cohh)    214 

13.  I  have  been  young,  and  am  now  old  (Bible)    152 

14.  Learn  the  art  of  saying  pleasant  things 73 

15.  Life  is  not  so  short   (Emerson)    172 

16.  My  son,  if  thou  wilt  receive  my  w^ord  (Proverbs)    217 

17.  Nay,  speak  no  ill,  but  lenient  be   79 

18.  Striving,  not  to  be  rich  or  great 7 
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Page. 

19.  The  habit  of  reading  (Trollope)    210 

20.  Toiling — rejoicing — sorrowing    (Longfellow)    150 

21.  Whoever  you  are,  be  noble   (Bushin) 37 


IV.  PRONOUNCING  VOCABULARY  OF   THE   PROPER 
NAMES  USED  IN  SECOND  READER. 


Admiral ad^-mi-ral 

JEgean e-je^-an 

Ajax a^-jaks 

Alaska a-las^-ka 

Alexander al-ex-an^-der 

Androclus an^-dro-clus 

Arab ar^-ab 

Aulis awlMs 

Aureole aw^-re-ol 

Austria aws^-tri-a 

Blitzen blitz^-n 

Brahman bra'-min 

Britain brit^-tn 

Bucephalus bu-sef-a-lus 

Buffalo buf^-fa-lo 

Cadi caMi 

Camel  . . cam^-el 

Chinese chi-nese^ 

Chippendale cbip^-pen-dale 

Christmas .cris^-mas 

Comet com^-et 

Crete crete 

Cupid cu^-pid 

Dancer dan^-ser 

Dasher   dash^-er 

Daedalus ded^-a-lus 

Dervish der^-vish 

Detroit de-troit^ 

Dorking dor^-king 

Donder don-der 

Echo ec-o 

Elizabeth e-liz^-a-beth 

Emperor em^'-per-or 

England ing^-gland 

Erie e-re 

Eskimo es^-ki-mo 

Gazette ga-zet 

Grecian gre^-shan 

Greece gres 

Grenadier gren-a-der^ 

Growler grouP-er 

Gustava gue-ta^-va 


Gipsy gip-si 

Hassan has^-san 

Hector heck^-tor 

Homer ho^-mer 

Ibrahim ib^-ra-hem 

Industan in^-du-stan 

Italian it-taF-yan 

Jericho jer^-i-co 

Jerusalem je-ru^-sa-lem 

Jackal jack^-all 

Jessamine jes^-sa-min 

Juno ju^-no 

Lapland. lap^-land 

Levite le''-vite 

Lollo loF-lo 

Mahmud ma^-mod 

Maynard ma^-nard 

Mefielaus men-e-la^-us 

Minerva mi-ner^-va 

Paris pa^-ris 

Philip fiF-ip 

Pisa pe^-zah 

Prancer pran^-ser 

Priam pri^-am 

Ridinghood rf^ -ding-hoc  d 

Reynard ra^-nard 

Samaritan sa-mar^-i-tan 

Santa  Glaus san^-ta-claz 

Siberia si-be^-ri-a 

Simpson sim^-sun 

Sinon si^-non 

Sirens si^-rens 

Solomon eoK-o-mon 

Sparta spar^-ta 

Spitfire spit^-fire 

Sweden swe^-den 

Tidy ti^-di 

Trojans tro^-jans 

Ulysses u-lys^-ses 

Zaheyla za-ha^-la 

Zeus zua 
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RESOLUTIONS  OF  TEE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT. 

Passed  April  6,  7  anr  8,  1915. 

Resolutions. 

I.  Expression  of  Appreciation. 

1.  That  we  again  express  our  appreciation  of  the  concessions 
granted  to  us  and  of  the  many  kindnesses  and  courtesies  shown  to 
our  committee  by  the  Honourable  R.  A.  Pyne,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  the 
Minister  of  Education,  his  worthy  Deputy,  Dr.  Colquhoun,  the 
Superintendent  of  Education,  Dr.  Seath,  and  the  other  officials  of 
the  Department  of  Education,  and  for  the  consideration  they  have 
shown  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  our  department. 

II.  The  Public  School  Curriculum. 

2.  That  the  report  of  the  committee  on  Supplementary  Reading 
for  each  of  the  classes  of  our  Public  Schools  be  adopted,  and  the 
committee  be  requested  to  continue  its  work  and  make  a  further 
report  when  it  has  sufficient  material  therefor;  and  that  the 
Minister  be  asked  to  publish  this  report  as  a  special  bulletin. 

III.  Public  School  Text-books. 

3.  That  when  the  Minister  of  Education  contemplates  the  author- 
ization or  revision  of  a  text-book  on  any  subject,  he  should  give  at 
least  one  year's  notice  of  his  intention  thereof,  that  those,  who 
wish,  may  submit  a  book  in  typewritten  form  if  necessary ;  and  that 
Public  School  Teachers  be  consulted  in  the  preparation  and  selec- 
tion of  all  Public  School  Text-books. 

4.  That  two  committees  be  appointed  (1)  to  arrange  the  table 
of  contents  of  each  of  the  Third  and  Fourth  Readers  into  two 
well-graded  groups  of  lessons  suitable  for  the  junior  and  senior 
class  in  each  book;  (2)  to  prepare  an  index  of  the  titles  of  the 
lessons;  (3)  an  index  of  the  authors;  and  (4)  a  pronouncing  voca- 
bulary of  the  proper  names. 

5.  That  we  disapprove  of  the  inclusion  in  our  readers  of  selec- 
tions containing  slang  and  incorrect  English  and  too  many  selec- 
tions that  breathe,  too  much,  the  spirit  of  war. 
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6.  That  we  appreciate  the  work  of  the  Government  in  changing 
the  former  Primer;  and  we  express  the  hope  that  the  Primer  may 
be  further  improved  so  that  in  the  matter  of  word  recognition  it 
will  be  better  adapted  to  a  logical  use  of  phonics. 

7.  That  no  map  having  any  part  misplaced,  whether  a  wall-map 
or  a  map  in  a  geography  or  an  atlas,  should  be  permitted  to  be 
used  in  any  of  the  Public  or  High  Schools. 

8.  That  the  Minister  of  Education  be  asked  to  place  in  our 
geographies  a  railway  map  of  Ontario,  a  full-page  map  of  Pales- 
tine, and  also  a  map  showing  the  name  and  position  of  places  con- 
nected with  the  missionary  journeys  of  St.  Paul. 

IV.  The  Entrance  Examination. 

9.  That  a  Provincial  examination  be  held  at  the  end  of  Form 
IV,  senior,  of  the  public  school  course,  and  pupils  who  pass  this 
examination  shall  be  entitled  to  attend  any  high  school,  collegiate 
institute,  or  continuation  school  in  the  Province. 

10.  That  the  papers  be  set  on  the  following  subjects  of  the  course 
— reading,  writing,  spelling,  '  arithmetic,  grammar,  composition, 
literature  and  geography ;  and  that  no  marks  shall  be  deducted  for 
mistakes  in  spelling,  except  in  the  spelling  paper. 

11.  That  the  result  of  this  examination  be  considered  in  connec- 
tion with  the  teacher's  estimate  of  the  standing  of  the  pupil  in 
each  subject;  and  that  the  executive  of  this  department  be  a  com- 
mittee to  prepare  and  present  to  the  Department  of  Education  a 
feasible  plan  for  carrying  out  this  suggestion. 

12.  That  the  standard  required  for  passing  be  40  per  cent,  on 
each  subject  and  60  per  cent,  on  the  total. 

13.  That  at  least  40  per  cent,  of  the  marks  in  Literature  be 
assigned  on  prescribed  work;  that  at  least  25  per  cent,  of  the 
marks  in  Arithmetic  be  on  mechanical  work  in  the  four  simple 
rules;  and  that  there  be  two  papers  in  Arithmetic,  (1)  mechanical 
work,  (2)  practical  problems. 

14.  That  the  names  of,  the  examiners  appear  on  the  examination 
papers  as  formerly. 

15.  That  the  papers  should  be  marked  only  by  teachers  who  are 
actually  engaged  in  teaching  Entrance  work.  In  large  cities  the 
number  of  examiners  could  be  proportionately  increased. 

16.  That  there  be  a  local  board  of  examiners  for  each  inspector- 
ate, to -direct  the  work  of  the  examination.    It  shall  be  composed  of 
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representatives  of  the  three  educational  interests  connected  with 
such  work. 

V.  Teachers'  Certificates. 

17.  That  no  certificate  to  teach,  except  as  an  assistant,  be  granted 
to  any  person  under  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

18.  That,  as  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  only  an  occasional 
vacancy  in  the  public  schools  of  Ontario  for  which  a  legally-quali- 
fied teacher  cannot  be  obtained,  providing  an  adequate  salary  is 
offered,  no  permit  to  teach  should  be  granted,  except  in  absolutely 
unavoidable  cases,  such  as  are  provided  for  in  the  forms  which  the 
Department  of  Education  has  prepared  for  this  purpose. 

19.  That  the  matter  of  certificate  should  not  be  the  only  point  to 
be  considered  in  deciding  what  teachers  shall  be  qualified  to  take 
the  position  of  teacher  or  principal,  of  any  public  school. 

20.  That  we  request  the  Minister  of  Education  to  make  such 
changes  in  the  present  requirements  of  public  school  inspectors' 
certificates  as  will  make  it  possible  for  public  school  teachers  to 
qualify — the  essential  being  successful  public  school  experience 
and  capability  rather  than  academic  standing. 

21.  That  the  requirements  for  a  public  school  inspector's  certi- 
ficate shall  be : 

(a)  The  holding  of  a  first-class  professional  certificate  of  quali- 
fication or  a  degree  in  arts  granted  by  a  recognized  Canadian 
university ; 

(b)  An  experience  of  ten  years'  successful  teaching  in  public 
schools,  covering  all  grades  of  public  school  work; 

(c)  The  passing  of  a  pedagogical  examination,  controlled,  and 
set  by  the  Department  of  Education,  or  the  securing  of  a  degree 
in  pedagogy  in  any  recognized  Canadian  university. 

22.  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Department  it  would  make  for 
the  betterment  of  the  public  schools  of  this  Province,  were  the 
Science  of  Education  given  equal  status  with  other  departments  in 
the  provincial  university,  and  the  present  course  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Pedagogy  opened  to  all  matriculated  stu- 
dents. 

YI.  The  Advisory  Council. 

23.  That  the  number  of  public  school  representatives  on  the 
advisory  council  be  increased  from  four  to  seven,  and  that  the 
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Province  be  divided  into  electoral  districts,  each  of  which  shall 
elect  one  representative  to  the  council. 

24.  That  members  of  the  advisory  council  should  have  the  power 
to  introduce  the  discussion  of  educational  questions. 

YII,  Departmental  Regulations. 

25.  That  the  Department  of  Education  be  requested  to  make  the 
School  Year  end  on  June  the  30th,  and  to  have  the  annual  reports 
of  the  pupils'  attendance,  etc.,  made  out  accordingly. 

26.  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  Public  School  Department  of  the 
O.E.A.  the  present  method  of  listing  as  '^the  school  population'' 
all  persons  of  the  ages  5 — 21  (inclusive)  serves  no  good  purpose, 
and  has  proved  grossly  misleading  to  ourselves  and  to  our  sister 
pro^dnces;  it  should  therefore  be  dropped  and  for  these  figures 
should  be  substituted  the  number  of  persons  of  the  ages  6 — 16  (in- 
clusive) and  the  number  of  children  of  compulsory  attendance 
age,  i.e.,  8 — 14  (inclusive). 

27.  That  the  method  of  listing  the  actual  number  of  pupils  reg- 
istered during  the  year,  charging  to  the  school  as  full  year  pupils, 
all  Entrance  class  pupils,  all  young  pupils  entered  in  April  and 
September,  all  pupils  admitted  from  other  schools  and  all  pupils 
removed  to  other  schools  during  the  year  has  proved  very  mis- 
leading; and  the  Department  of  Education  should  require  instead 
the  average  monthly  registration  and  the  percentage  of  attendance 
based  on  the  same. 

28.  That  grants  should  be  distributed  to  urban  schools,  on  a 
basis  similar  in  principle  to  that  now  in  operation,  for  the  distri- 
bution of  grants  to  rural  schools. 

29.  That  the  regulation  regarding  the  amount  of  rural  teachers' 
salaries  on  which  the  Government  will  pay  40  per  cent,  be  changed 
from  the  present  amount — $350-$600— to  salaries  from  $400- 
$700. 

30.  That  the  purpose  of  teachers'  institutes  should  not  be  limited 
to  the  discussion  of  educational  methods,  but  should  allow  the 
consideration  of  educational  questions  affecting  the  welfare  of  the 
schools  and  the  teachers. 

VIII.  Superannuation  of  Teachers. 

31.  That  we  express  our  appreciation  of  the  work  of  the  Hon. 
R.  A.  Pyne,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Minister  of  Education,  and  those  asso- 
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ciated  with  him  in  preparing  and  presenting  a  Bill  for  the  Super- 
annuation of  Teachers  and  Inspectors.  That  we  approve  of  its 
general  features  and  promise  him  and  them  our  hearty  support  in 
securing  its  enactment. 

IX.  An  Ontario  Educational  Gazette. 

32.  That  we  recommend  to  the  consideration  of  the  Honourable 
the  IMinister  of  Education  the  publication  of  an  Educational 
Gazette,  to  the  end  that  every  worker  in  the  field  of  education  in 
the  Province  may  be  informed  of  all  departmental  regulations, 
instructions  and  reports,  and  that  teachers  at  large  may  be  bound 
together  by  a  recognized  official  organ  of  intercommunication. 

X.  General. 

33.  That  this  Association  continues  to  urge  very  strongly  its  dis- 
approval of  (1)  melodramatic  and  comic  picture  shows;  (2)  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  cigarettes;  (3)  the  comic  supplements  that 
are  appearing  in  some  of  our  Canadian  papers. 

XI.  Contributions  from  the  Institutes. 

34.  We  thank  the  local  institutes  which,  in  the  past,  have  con- 
tributed to  the  funds  of  this  department  of  the  O.E.A.,  to  carry  on 
the  campaign  of  reform  which  has  been  inaugurated.  It  demands 
a  considerable  amount  to  meet  the  postage  and  printing  bills,  and 
we  hope  each  institute  will,  this  year,  contribute  to  this  fund.  Some 
institutes  have  contributed  their  share  every  year.  Let  this 
become  a  habit  in  every  institute ;  begin  now  by  sending  $5  or  more 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  P.  S.  Department  of  the  O.E.A. 

The  work  and  aims  of  the  Public  School  Department  of  the 
Ontario  Educational  Association  and  of  the  local  teachers'  institutes 
throughout  the  Province  are  identical.  Each  in  its  own  sphere — 
the  Municipality,  the  County  or  the  Province — is  endeavouring 
to  create  a  fraternal  spirit  among  public  school  teachers,  to 
strengthen  the  bond  that  exists  among  them,  to  discuss  topics  of 
general  interest  to  the  members  of  the  profession,  and,  by  all 
legitimate  means,  to  improve  the  conditions  under  which  they 
labour;  and  the  success  that  will  attend  their  efforts  will  be  de- 
pendent upon  the  measure  of  co-operation  that  exists  ^between  the 
central  association  and  the  local  institutes. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  READING  IN  THE  PRIMARY  GRADE. 
By  Miss  Elizabeth  Connor,  Kingston. 

Madam  President,  Fellow  Teachers, — Before  reading  what  I  have 
written  on  the  subject  of  ' '  Supplementary  Reading  in  the  Primary 
Grade,'*  I  wish  to  say  that  most  of  my  teaching  has  been  in  the 
primary  grade.  I  have  purposely  avoided  saying  anything  of  what 
constitutes  a  suitable  book  for  primary  pupils,  for  I  feel  that  if  the 
teacher's  attitude  towards  the  subject  is  right  it  were  better  that 
she  were  herself  the  judge  of  the  books  accessible,  both  as  to 
matter  and  also  as  to  the  arrangement  of  the  matter. 

I  have  grouped  my  thoughts  under  the  following  heads: — (a) 
The  teacher's  aim;  (&)  The  pupil's  aim;  (c)  In  what  way  and  by 
what  material  these  aims  may  be  achieved;  and  I  have  touched 
slightly  upon  hindrances  and  oppositions  that  are  to  be  met. 

If  the  mind  of  man  is  ever  to  lose  all  its  capacity  for  baseness 
and  cruelty,  if  liberty  is  ever  to  take  the  place  that  tyranny  now 
occupies,  if  knowledge  of  both  material  and  spiritual  truth  is 
ever  to  be  the  common  property  of  our  whole  world,  then  the  youth 
of  our  schools  must  imbibe  the  best  the  world  now  has,  that  the 
work  which  lies  ahead  of  them  may  be  truly  great. 

Not  too  soon  can  we  begin  work  on  the  children ;  the  right  start 
determines  more  than  half  the  success  of  the  attaining  to  the  desired 
goal.  Children's  public  school  course  may  be  said  to  be  their 
start;  and  as  books  play  such  an  important  part  in  education,  the 
children  must  be  introduced  not  merely  to  the  best  books  them- 
selves, but  to  the  best  mental,  moral,  physical  and  spiritual  teach- 
ing to  be  found  in  them. 

In  the  teaching  of  reading  in  the  primary  grade,  the  teacher 
should  have  a  two-fold  aim, — to  create  in  the  pupils  a  great  desire 
to  find  out  for  themselves  the  thoughts  contained  in  written  or 
printed  words,  and  to  develop  the  pupils  so  that  their  whole  being 
will  be  in  harmony  with  the  best  the  world  affords.  They  must 
then  be  supplied  with  the  key  to  discover  these  thoughts,  that  is, 
they  must  be  given  the  power  whereby  they  can  recognize  written 
or  printed  words  through  their  own  efforts.  Also,  it  must  be  made 
well  worth  their  while  to  discover  these  thoughts.  What  joy  comes 
to  children,  their  little  beings  are  thrilled,  when,  after  making  the 
effort,  with  success,  to  find  out  the  words  in  a  sentence,  they  find 
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also  a  thought  that  appeals  to  them — either  their  sense  of  humour 
has  been  catered  to,  or  they  are  reminded  of  some  pleasant  incident 
of  their  past  experience,  or  perhaps  their  little  souls  have  been 
touched  with  sympathy,  or  they  may  have  gained  information  that 
is  pleasing  to  them.  Whatever  the  source  of  their  joy  they  are 
amply  repaid  for  their  trouble,  and  are  anxious  to  make  another 
try. 

If  the  teacher  should  aim  to  create  in  the  pupils  a  love  for  the 
right  kind  of  reading,  then  the  pupil's  true  and  ultimate  aim 
should  he  the  getting  of  thought.  However,  it  is  not  this  that  first 
influences  them  to  want  to  read.  Children  delight  to  imitate,  and 
as  they  see  those  around  them  reading,  they  wish  to  be  able  to  do 
the  same.  Again,  all  children  love  to  do  things  they  have  just 
found  out  they  can  do,  and  so  when  they  realize  they  can  really 
read,  they  are  anxious  to  display  their  power.  But,  after  all,  these 
incentives  are  short  lived,  and  if  the  children  have  not  found 
something  in  the  thoughts  themselves  that  appeals  to  them,  they 
will  very  soon  cease  to  make  much  effort.  Nevertheless  the  teacher 
must  make  use  of  these  means  in  enabling  the  children  to  make 
their  first  efforts,  always  of  course  keeping  in  mind  that  she  wishes 
them  shortly  to  exhibit  signs  of  the  true  aim,  that  of  getting 
thought.  She  must  cater  to  their  ambition,  to  the  joy  that  comes 
to  them  from  being  able  to  do,  and  also  to  their  love  of  imitating 
until  she  has  created  in  them  the  one  aim,  that  of  grasping 
thought. 

The  mastering  of  the  technique,  though  absolutely  essential, 
is  but  -one  phase  in  the  teaching  of  reading  to  beginners,  and 
is  a  very  small  item  in  the  development  of  the  children  unless  the 
use  of  it  serves  the  purpose  of  stimulating  their  minds,  souls  and 
bodies  to  a  higher  level  of  activity.  Thus  the  teacher  should  know 
what  is  rightly  interesting  to  the  children,  she  must  take  them  as 
she  finds  them  and  work  at  both  their  mental  and  language  pow- 
ers, ever  remembering  their  immortality. 

Children  in  the  primary  grade  cannot  be  expected  to  receive 
any  new  ideas  or  new  knowledge  through  their  reading,  therefore 
all  their  reading  matter  must  be  within  their  understanding. 

At  any  particular  time  for  teaching  a  reading  lesson,  the  efficient 
teacher  must  know  what  is  engaging  the  attention  at  that  moment. 
If  it  be  something  she  has  little  or  no  control  over,  and  the 
children  deserve  no  censure,  then  the  subject  of  their  thoughts 
should  be  made  the  basis  of  their  reading  lesson.     If  this  be  not 
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the  case  then  the  teacher  must  create  the  interest  that  is  essential 
for  the  making  of  a  successful  lesson.  Incessant  hammering  is 
going  on  in  the  ventilating  shaft  of  your  room,  and  possibly  the 
wielder  of  the  hammer  singing  "Its  a  Long  Way  to  Tipperary." 
What  can  you  do  with  that  distressing  noise  going  on  ?  Certainly, 
it  is  out  of  the  question  to  proceed  with  the  lesson  you  had  plan- 
ned. Why  not  take  a  reading  lesson  on  what  is  unavoidably  upper- 
most in  the  pupils'  minds? 

Supposing  your  school  room  door  creaks.  When  the  period  for 
reading  comes,  why  not  make  that  the  subject  of  the  reading, 
that  is,  if  there  be  nothing  very  special  to  prevent  it.  Throw  the 
door  open  in  such  a  manner  as  will  aggravate  the  squeak.  Pos- 
sibly the  pupils  will  laugh  at  the  peculiar  sound.  Enter  into  it 
with  them  and  at  once  write  on  the  blackboard  something  like  this : 

'^Do  you  hear  that  noise?    Isis  the  door  crying?" 

It  sounded  as  if  it  were. 

''What  is  the  matter,  Mr.  Door?" 

"0,  my  hinges  are  so  stiff.  Will  you  please  rub  some  oil  on 
them?" 

"We  have  no  oil  for  you,  Mr.  Door,  but  we  shall  try  to  get 
some. ' ' 

"You  are  kind  boys  and  girls.  If  you  put  oil  on  my  hinges,  I 
shall  not  cry  any  more. ' ' 

The  children  will  strive  so  eagerly  to  find  out  all  the  new  words, 
and  will  need  just  a  careful  presentation  of  it,  to  enable  them  to 
discover  every  word  for  themselves. 

All  reading  matter  to  he  attempted  hy  primary  pupils  must  con- 
tain little  or  no  thought  that  requires  explanation  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher.  Preparation  for  future  reading  must  always  be  going 
on.  How  much  there  is  in  the  children's  own  life  that  may  be 
wisely  used  as  the  basis  of  reading  matter.  Activities  in  which 
they  have  been  engaged,  possibly  a  few  moments  ago  or  as  far  back 
as  several  weeks ;  their  knowledge  of  and  joy  in  Mother  Goose  and 
other  stories;  their  home  relations;  incidents  that  have  occurred 
which  interested  them;  nonsensical  ideas;  imaginary  ideas,  etc. 
When  children  enter  school  they  have  already  acquired  so  much 
knowledge  and  have  so  many  interests  that  there  is  no  difficulty 
whatever  in  securing  suitable  matter  for  their  reading  (each 
teacher  for  herself,  for  all  schools  have  conditions  peculiar  to  their 
environment,  and  much  reading  matter  suited  to  one  would  be  of 
little  value  to  another).    If  the  children  continue  to  procure  know- 
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ledge  and  widen  their  interests  at  the  same  rapid  rate  that  they 
already  have  been  doing,  then  there  is  an  abundance  of  suitable 
material  for  reading  matter.  All  that  is  needed  after  the  pupils 
have  mastered  the  technique,  is  to  see  that  their  education  is  con- 
tinued along  lines  that  rightly  interest  them,  and  continue  supply- 
ing suitable  reading  matter.  There  can  be  then  no  lack  of  inter- 
est during  the  reading  period. 

I  pick  up  a  book  hitherto  unheard  of  by  me.  I  glance  through 
its  pages  and  nothing  attracts  me  to  it;  I  lay  it  down  again  unless 
the  subject  be  one  in  which  I  am  interested.  Again,  I  pick  up 
another  book  hitherto  unknown  to  me;  I  turn  over  its  leaves  and 
I  find  thoughts  attune  to  my  own ;  I  read  the  book.  How  anxious, 
then,  should  we  be  in  our  attempt  to  train  all  pupils  so  that  they 
will  find  no  affinity  in  any  book  of  low  aim.  Reading  ought  not 
to  be  given  to  pupils  of  the  primary  grade  for  the  purpose  of 
having  them  gain  new  knowledge,  but  rather  that  they  may,  as  it 
were,  commune  with  the  thoughts  expressed  as  they  would  with  a 
congenial  companion,  getting  thought  and  thought  being  created 
in  them.  If  there  be  no  sympathy  between  their  spirit  and  that 
of  the  matter  they  are  reading,  how  can  the  reading  be  enjoyable, 
and  if  not  enjoyable,  how  then  can  it  to  any  extent  be  helpful? 
This  point  cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly,  and  every  person 
who  has  the  guidance  of  children  should  let  the  fact  sink  deeply 
into  the  heart.  The  teacher  should  clearly  have  in  mind  what  kind 
of  books  children  should  take  an  interest  in,  not  only  at  the  present 
but  later  on  in  their  development;  and  with  the  aim  in  view  of 
having  this  ^lass  of  literature  ready  to  put  into  their  hands  at 
opportune  periods,  she  should  daily  have  observation,  information 
or  language  lessons,  games  or  plays,  constructive  or  experimental 
work,  or  the  telling  or  reading  of  stories  by  herself,  all  based  on 
the  class  of  matter  that  is  contained  in  these  desirable  books. 

Primary  pupils'  education  is  far  in  advance  of  the  thoughts 
contained  in  their  reading  matter.  Reading  matter  that  is  hut 
even  slightly  heyond  the  pupils'  intellects,  retards  rather  than  adds 
as  a  spur  to  self -activity.  Therefore,  their  education  should  be  kept 
in  advance  of  the  thoughts  and  ideas  found  in  their  reading  mat- 
ter. If  children  depended  upon  what  they  read,  for  their  educa- 
tion, their  development  would  be  very  restricted.  They  should  be 
educated  so  that  their  intellectual  and  spiritual  powers  will  be  so 
keen  that  they  can  appreciate  and  enjoy  the  books  it  is  the  teach- 
er's duty  and  privilege  to  see  they  are  supplied  with. 
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It  is  as  much  the  part  of  the  primary  teacher  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  reading  of  the  higher  grades  as  it  is  that  she  use  wis- 
dom in  the  choice  of  matter  for  her  own  pupils'  reading.  She 
should  see  to  it  that  her  pupils  are  being  interested  and  instructed 
in  all  things  that  make  for  development,  spiritually,  physically, 
mentally  and  morally.  Their  sense  of  wonder  in  all  about  them 
should  not  be  deadened  by  any  monotony  of  school  life.  Their 
sense  of  humour  should  be  given  scope,  and  I  believe  every  normal 
child  at  the  age  of  even  two  years,  keenly  appreciates  humour, 
but  much  in  our  system  of  school  discipline  and  also  the  arrange- 
ment of  having  more  than  one  class  in  the  same  class  room,  helps 
greatly  to  retard  its  development,  if  not  to  kill  it  completely  in 
many  cases.  The  world  should  he  made  a  great  centre  of  interest 
to  the  children,  and  from  this  they  will  be  led  to  commune  with 
the  Great  Spirit  of  the  world  and  the  Creator  of  the  whole  Uni- 
verse. 

The  people  of  our  world  should  also  he  another  centre  of  interest, 
and  from  this  they  will  be  led  to  endeavour  to  take  their  place  in 
this  world  of  people,  and  prove  themselves  valuable  units  in  the 
unfolding  of  God's  plans  and  purposes.  Educated  thus,  the  best 
books  will  be  their  choice. 

The  primer  at  present  in  use  in  our  schools  is  an  excellent  book 
for  supplementary  reading:  it  cannot  in  any  sense  be  termed  a 
text  book.  Nothing  is  so  deadening  educationally  to  the  children 
as  to  hear  these  stories,  one  at  a  time,  read  by  every  member,  or 
almost  every  member  of  the  class:  as  deadening  and  monotonous 
as  if  the  teacher  were  to  tell  the  same  story  over  twenty  or  thirty 
times  at  the  one  telling.  Necessary  as  oral  reading  is  the  teacher 
must  he  wise  or  it  will  tend  to  hinder  educationally.  Every  primary 
teacher  knows  how  much  reading  has  to  be  done  by  the  pupils  from 
the  blackboard,  before  any  one  lesson  in  the  primer  can  be  at- 
tempted by  them.  After  they  have  mastered  print,  little  or  no 
time  need  be  spent  on  actually  teaching  the  lessons  in  the  primer. 
The  pupils  will  have  been  given  the  incentive  that  will  induce  them 
to  attempt  the  reading  of  any  particular  lesson  for  themselves. 
Then  when  the  opportunity  occurs,  which  opportunity  is  often 
promted  by  the  pupils  themselves,  this  particular  lesson  will  be 
taken  up  by  the  whole  class,  most  of  whom  will  already  have  read 
part  or  all  of  it,  for  their  own  pleasure,  but  who  are  now  extremely 
anxious  to  enjoy  it  with  the  rest  of  the  class,  and  with  the  teacher. 

Before  any  suitable  book  or  reading  matter  is  put  into  the  hands 
of  pupils  six  or  seven  years  of  age,  they  must  he  given  some  incen- 
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five  to  read  it.  Talks  on  the  subject  matter;  impersonation  of 
characters  whether  animate  or  inanimate;  an  appreciation  of  and 
interest  in  the  line  of  thought  contained  in  it :  one  or  more  of  these 
should  be  made  the  means  of  inciting  the  pupils  to  read  it  for 
themselves.  Take,  for  example,  the  story  of  "Little  Bo  Peep,"  as 
found  in  our  primer.  By  the  time  the  pupils  are  ready  to  read 
about  her,  they  should  at  least  have  heard  about  this  little  shep- 
herd. The  acting  Little  Bo  Peep  and  the  singing  of  the  song  might, 
I  say,  might,  be  left  until  later.  How  delighted  the  children 
are  when  they  read  by  their  own  effort  such  sentences  as  these, 
from  the  blackboard,  carefully  and  very  slowly,  written  by  the 
teacher,  one  at  a  time : — 

"Did  you  ever  hear  of  Little  Bo  Peep?" 
"Yes,  yes,  we  know  her." 
"Well,  who  is  she?" 

"Why,  she  is  a  little  girl  who  lost  her  sheep." 
"How  did  they  get  lost?" 

"0,  she  fell  asleep  one  day  when  she  was  minding  them." 
"And  what  did  the  sheep  do?" 
"They  ran  away  as  fast  as  they  could." 

After  reading  this,  the  pupils  will  tell  you  about  the  picture 
of  Little  Bo  Peep  to  be  found  in  their  reading  book,  and  indeed,  if 
they  have  access  to  their  books,  they  will  have  turned  to  the  pic- 
ture. Enter  into  their  joy  and  with  some  such  remark  as  this: — 
' '  Do  you  think  you  could  read  that  story  in  the  book  ?  It  really 
is  no  more  difficult  than  what  you  have  been  reading  here." 
Almost  every  child  will  immediately  start  right  in  to  see  if  he  can 
read  it ;  but  for  reasons  quite  obvious  to  the  wise  teacher,  she  will 
not,  as  a  rule,  have  them  continue  their  efforts  then,  but  will  say 
something  like  this: — "0,  well,  we  haven *t  time  now,  you  put  it 
away,  and  perhaps  this  afternoon  or  to-morrow  we  shall  read  it." 
By  to-morrow  just  about  every  pupil  has  made  the  attempt  and 
succeeded  very  well,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  readiness  with  which 
they  can  read  it,  showing  clearly  they  had  grasped  the  thought. 
Enjoy  it  with  them.  Have  them  sing  it,  and  sometime  soon  have 
them  play  it.  Having  accomplished  the  reading  of  this,  many  will  be 
induced  to  attempt  "Little  Boy  Blue"  without  any  further  incen- 
tive from  the  teacher.  Or,  take  the  lesson  on  page  24  about  the 
boys  marching.  Have  the  pupils  read  some  such  sentences  as  these 
from  the  blackboard: 
"Can  you  march?" 
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"0,  yes,  we  can  march." 

* '  Do  you  like  to  march  ? " 

**  Indeed,  we  do  like  to  march.  We  like  to  march  in  our  room. 
We  like  to  march  in  the  hall.    We  like  to  march  upstairs." 

''Can  you  march  well?" 

"We  try  to  do  our  best." 

After  reading  this  the  pupils  will  of  their  own  accord  attempt 
the  story  in  the  book. 

The  supplementary  reading  material  that  is  procurable  in  book 
form  is  very  often  too  difficult  to  distribute  promiscuously  to  a 
primary  class;  and  again,  what  is  suitable  for  one  class  may  not 
suit  another;  so  it  is  well  that  every  teacher  have  a  good  supply 
from  which  to  choose.  She  should  at  least  have  another  set  of  books 
similar  to  our  primer,  and  one  or  more  copies  of  numerous  other 
books.  These,  with  other  material  which  I  shall  mention  later  on, 
ought  to  be  fair  equipment  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher  who  has 
a  high  sense  of  the  value  of  good  books.  From  the  splendid  col- 
lection here  on  exhibition  it  ought  to  be  possible  for  each  teacher 
to  secure  a  goodly  number  that  appeal  to  her  personally,  and  that 
she  knows  would  best  suit  the  pupils  under  her  particular  method 
of  teaching. 

Much  use  should  be  made  of  the  following  for  supplementary 
blackboard  reading: — 

1.  Suitable  stories  from  the  teacher's  supply  of  books. 

2.  Original  reading  matter  on  things  of  keen  interest  to  the 
pupils. 

3.  The  asking  of  questions  and  the  answering  of  them. 

4.  The  verbal  answering  of  questions  that  are  written  on  the 
blackboard. 

5.  Action  sentences,  the  action  to  be  carried  out. 

6.  Original  reading  matter,  to  be  used  as  an  incentive  to  induce 
pupils  to  read  certain  stories  for  themselves. 

For  supplementary  reading  as  seat  work,  the  following  should 
be  used,  particularly  where  there  is  more  than  one  division  of 
pupils  in  the  class  room : — 

1.  Suitable  books,  the  subject  matter  of  which  the  pupils  are 
prepared  to  read  intelligently  without  the  teacher's  assistance. 

2.  Sentence  cards  which  when  arranged  in  order  make  a  com- 
plete story. 

3.  Cut-up  poetry,  each  card  containing  a  line. 
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4.  Sentence  cards  which  can  be  arranged  in  order  as  question 
and  answer. 

5.  Sentence  cards,  each  one  of  which  contains  some  information 
pupils  are  capable  of  understanding  and  appreciating. 

6.  Word  cards  which  when  arranged  in  order  express  a  com- 
plete thought  which  the  pupils  are  capable  of  appreciating. 

The  teacher  should  also  have  a  care  for  supplementary  home  read- 
ing. Pupils  should  he  given  some  incentive  to  attempt  suitable 
reading  matter  at  home,  for  when  children  are  just  learning  the 
great  art  of  reading  (wonderful  in  their  eyes,  too)  they  will 
attempt  reading  anything  and  everything;  and  if  at  this  period, 
the  teacher  takes  little  care  to  see  that  their  reading  is  such  that 
the  thought  itself  appeals  to  them,  they  will  likely  stop  reading  of 
their  own  accord  altogether,  after  they  have  acquired  the  art,  or 
else  they  will  do,  as  a  vast  majority  are  now  doing,  read  what  will 
gradually  draw  them  downward — what  will  cultivate  a  low  stan- 
dard of  intellect,  a  dwarfed  spiritual  being — what  will  lower  their 
ideals  of  morality,  besides  deadening  responsibility  for  the  physical 
well-being  of  the  human  race. 
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THE  ONTARIO  READERS  AS  A  PORTAL  TO  LITERATURE. 
By  John  A.  Trask,  Principal  Alexandra  School^  Lindsay,  Ont. 

I  wish  to  thank  this  Association  for  the  invitation  to  speak 
upon  this  very  important  topic.  I  felt  that  when  your  President, 
Mr.  Rogers,  asked  me  to  do  so,  that  I  should  at  once  accept  and 
do  the  best  I  could  with  it.  I  wish  also  to  congratulate  this  Asso- 
ciation on  their  choice  of  Mr.  Rogers  as  their  presiding  officer.  I 
know  of  no  one  who  has  the  interests  of  the  teaching  profession 
more  at  heart  than  your  President ;  and  I  congratulate  him  also  on 
reaching  this  very  important  position. 

I  intend  to  take  a  very  optimistic  view  of  the  subject  since  this 
is  the  last  address  of  the  convention.  We  value  the  men  of  liter- 
ature for  their  best  work.  We  value  Milton  for  his  best  work — 
' '  Paradise  Lost, ' '  and  so  let  us  value  our  readers  for  the  best  that 
they  contain. 

Some  one  has  divided  the  arts  into  two  classes,  the  lesser  and 
the  finer.  The  lesser  arts  supply  the  needs  of  man  as,  for  example, 
the  carpenter  and  the  blacksmith,  while  the  finer  arts  are  for  the 
enjoyment  of  man.  Architecture,  sculpture  and  painting  appeal  to 
the  eye,  while  music  and  poetry  appeal  to  the  ear.  In  architecture 
we  have  the  greatest  amount  of  material  used  to  get  the  desired 
effect,  in  sculpture  less,  and  in  painting  where  only  a  flat  surface 
is  used  less  still.  In  music  we  have  still  less  material  used,  and 
in  poetry  less  still.  Here  we  have  only  symbols  used,  which  are 
combined  to  give  us  the  desired  effect.  On  this  basis  then,  poetry, 
and  in  fact  all  literature  of  the  highest  type  stands  first  in  the 
arts.  We  should  then  look  upon  the  selections  in  our  readers  as 
works  of  art.  Professor  Alexander  and  others  have  stated  that 
there  are  three  aims  in  literature,  namely,  knowledge,  mental 
discipline  and  culture.    Let  us  now  apply  these  aims  to  our  readers. 

I.  Knowledge. —  (a)  There  is  knowledge  such  as  we  get  in  philos- 
ophy, history  and  biography.  Here  the  actual  truth  is  told.  There 
should  be  perfect  candor  in  the  statement  of  things — accuracy  and 
sequence  of  events.  We  find  in  our  readers  lessons  which  were 
evidently  placed  there  for  that  purpose,  '*At  the  Close  of  the 
French  Period  in  Canada"  and  "British  Colonial  and  Naval 
Power.  ^ ' 
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(h)  There  is  knowledge  such  as  we  get  in  essays,  descriptions, 
and  travels.  The  authors  in  these  are  not  so  rigorous  in  their 
facts.  The  personal  element  which  was  entirely  lacking  in  the  first 
is  found  very  largely  here.  The  author  rather  tells  the  effect  of 
things  upon  his  own  mind.  He  is  ready  to  give  us  his  opinion  of 
things.  Ruskin  does  this  in  the  lesson  ''Work  and  Wages,"  and 
Froude  also  in  "An  Elizabethan  Seaman."  In  this  type  of  liter- 
ature we  very  often  get  some  very  beautiful  passages  as  in  the 
lesson  mentioned  last: — 

"Beautiful  is  old  age — beautiful  is  the  slow-dropping  mellow 
autumn  of  a  rich,  glorious  summer.  In  the  old  man,  nature  has 
fulfilled  her  work;  she  loads  him  with  her  blessings;  she  fills  him 
with  the  fruits  of  a  well-spent  life :  and  surrounded  by  his  children 
and  his  children's  children  she  rocks  him  softly  away  to  a  grave 
to  which  he  is  followed  with  blessings.  God  forbid  we  should  not 
call  it  beautiful.  It  is  beautiful  but  not  the  most  beautiful.  There 
is  another  life,  hard,  rough  and  thorny,  trodden  with  bleeding 
feet  and  aching  brow,  the  life  of  which  the  cross  is  the  symbol:  a 
battle  which  no  peace  follows  this  side  the  grave :  which  the  grave 
gaps  to  finish  before  the  victory  is  won;  and — strange  that  it 
should  be  so — this  is  the  highest  life  of  meri.  Look  back  along 
the  great  names  of  history  there  is  none  whose  life  has  been  other 
than  this.  They  to  whom  it  has  been  given  to  do  the  really  high- 
est work  in  the  earth — whoever  they  are,  Jew  or  Gentile,  Pagan 
or  Christian,  warrior,  legislator,  philosopher,  priests,  poets,  kings, 
slaves — one  and  all,  their  fate  has  been  the  same — the  same  bitter 
cup  has  been  given  them  to  drink.  And  so  it  was  with  the  servants 
of  England  in  the  sixteenth  century." 

(c)  There  is  also  truth  of  idea — which  is  found  in  creative  liter- 
ature. Prof.  Wilson,  on  Shakespeare,  says,  "His  thoughts,  pas- 
sions, feelings,  strains  of  fancy,  all  are  of  this  day  as  they  were 
of  his  own,  and  his  genius  may  be  contemporary  with  the  mind 
of  every  generation  for  a  thousand  years  to  come."  This  type  of 
literature  is  not  written  for  a  class  of  people  like  a  law  book. 
There  are  no  existing  originals.  It  is  purely  a  creation  of  the 
mind.  What  Prof.  Wilson  says  of  Shakespeare  is  true  of  litera- 
ture. The  generalized  opinion  of  the  individual  agrees  with  the 
generalized  opinion  of  the  community  or  race.  It  belongs  to  more 
than  one  age,  and  one  country.  It  is  universal— general  ideas  be- 
come social  laws,  hence  the  close  relation  to  morality. 
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We  all  believe  that  one  soul  has  an  influence  on  another.  But 
Tennyson  in  the  "Bugle  Song"  puts  this  idea  beautifully  for  us 
when  he  says: — 

' '  0  love  they  die  on  yon  rich  sky, 
They  faint  on  hill  or  field  or  river, 
Our  echoes  roll  from  soul  to  soul 
And  grow  forever  and  forever. 
Blow,  bugle  blow,  set  the  wild  echoes  flying, 
And  answer,  echoes  answer,  dying,  dying,  dying." 

Again,  when  Queen  Victoria  celebrated  her  Diamond  Jubilee,  it 
was  an  easy  thing  for  the  people  to  believe  that  England's  greatness 
lay  in  her  fleet.  But  Kipling  in  his  ''Recessional"  reminds  them 
that  God  is  the  author  of  their  sovereignty  and  the  source  of  power. 

"Lord  God  of  Hosts  be  with  us  yet 
Lest  we  forget — lest  we  forget. ' ' 

But  we  must  not  forget  that  evening  that  Wolfe  made  his  final 
and  successful  attack  on  Quebec.  As  they  were  passing  along,  he 
quoted  to  those  about  him  Gray's  "Elegy,"  and  exclaimed,  "I'd 
rather  have  written  that  poem  than  take  Quebec."  Why?  Be- 
cause Wolfe  realized  that  Gray  had  accomplished  something 
grander  and  more  beautiful  than  any  military  victory  he  might  be 
able  to  win.  To  write  a  beautiful  thought  in  beautiful  language 
is  the  highest  and  noblest  work  of  man. 

II.  Mental  Discipline — McMurry,  in  his  book,  "How  to 
Study,"  gives  several  requisites  for  study.  All  of  which  may  be 
applied  to  the  subject  of  literature. 

(a)  We  should  ask  ourselves  why  study  this?  Our  hygiene  text- 
book heads  the  first  chapter,  "Why  study  the  subject?"  Every 
lesson  in  the  reader  is  given  for  some  specific  reason.  "The  Lord 
is  my  Shepherd"  to  teach  reverence. 

(h)  No  writer  fully  states  his  views — we  must  infer  a  good  deal. 
In  "Irreparable  Past"  the  author  states  that  "the  words  of  Christ 
are  not  like  the  words  of  other  men.  His  sentences  do  not  end 
with  the  occasion  which  called  them  forth:  every  sentence  of 
Christ  is  a  deep  principle  of  human  life."  The  "Prodigal  Son" 
lesson  calls  for  a  good  deal  of  supplementing  of  thought.  No  set 
of  readers  can  fully  do  the  work  in  literature — supplementing  of 
thought  must  be  found  in  a  broad  and  deep  reading.     Hence,  all 
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the  attention  paid  to  public  school  libraries,  selections  from  Dick- 
ens and  George  Eliot  leads  to  the  reading  of  these  authors. 

(c)  The  lessons  should  teach  the  organization  of  ideas.  Let  the 
pupil  study  carefully  to  see  what  organization  the  author  had  in 
mind  when  he  wrote  the  selection. 

(d)  The  pupils  must  judge  the  soundness  and  worth  of  state- 
ments that  he  reads.  In  after  life  he  must  place  a  value  on  all 
he  reads.  He  must  learn  to  appreciate  the  thoughts  and  sentiments 
of  the  authors  he  reads. 

(e)  Memory  must  have  a  place  in  all  study.  Perhaps  in  the 
past  we  have  placed  too  high  an  estimate  on  it.  Our  government 
in  Ontario  spent  $2,000  on  nine  pictures  for  normal  schools.  These 
were  to  act  as  types  or  touchstones.  Students  would  learn  to 
appreciate  a  good  picture  by  being  in  contact  with  them.     This 

•  would  be  their  standard  in  the  future.    So  in  literature  the  pupils 
must  have  types  to  which  he  can  refer  what  he  reads  in  the  future. 

1.  Prose — (i)  Description,  "The  Great  Northern  Diver";  (ii) 
Narration,  "Scrooge";  (iii)  Argumentation;  (iv)  Exposition, 
"The  Irreparable  Past." 

2.  Poetry — (i)  Epic,  ballad,  "Ancient  Mariner";  (ii)  Lyric, 
sacred,  "Lead  Kindly  Light ";  Patriotic,  "Scots  Wha  Hae,"  "How 
Sleep  the  Brave,"  "Ye  Mariners  of  England";  Love,  "Afton 
Water";  Nature,  "Cuckoo,"  "Daffodils";  Grief,  "Break,  Break, 
Break";    (iii)   Dramatic,  "The  Quarrel." 

There  is  also  another  side  to  this.  It  is  necessary  for  the  pupil 
while  young  to  learn  many  selections,  the  value  of  which  he  cannot 
appreciate.  But  as  the  years  go  by  he  will  understand  the  mean- 
ing and  be  able  to  apply  it  in  his  own  case. 

"There  is  a  Power  whose  care 

Teaches  the  way  along  that  pathless  coast, 
The  desert  and  illimitable  air, — 
Lone  wandering  but  not  lost." 

Again  many  pieces  that  we  learn  off  by  heart  in  youth  may  in 
after  years  be  a  great  source  of  pleasure  to  us.  We  may  be  able 
to  quote  them  for  the  purpose  of  giving  pleasure  to  others. 

(/)  Then  we  should  learn  to  use  the  ideas  that  we  get — use 
them  to  advance  ourselves.  There  should  be  apperception  in  all 
our  reading. 
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(g)  Then  we  must  also  remember  that  there  is  no.  fixity  of 
thought.  As  we  grow  older  our  ideas  of  things  change,  as  Paul 
says  in  lesson  on  "charity."  "When  I  was  a  child  I  spake  as  a 
child,  I  understood  as  a  child,  I  thought  as  a  child;  but  when  I 
became  a  man  I  put  away  childish  things." 

(h)  Then,  last  of  all,  there  should  be  a  forming  of  individuality. 
We  should  absorb  the  ideas  of  others,  and  make  them  part  of  our- 
selves. 

III.  Culture. — Thomas  Carlyle  in  "Honourable  Toil"  says  that 
he  honours  two  men.  The  first  is  the  one  who  supplies  the  needs 
of  the  body  and  the  second  the  one  who  supplies  the  needs  of  the 
soul.  But  how  beautiful  it  is  when  we  find  one  doing  both  works 
together.  It  is  for  us  to  absorb  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  others 
that  we  read.  Make  their  thoughts  and  feelings  part  of  our  being. 
Then  we  must  shed  this  forth  as  we  go  through  life.  Every  per- 
son we  meet  realizes  that  we  have  studied  the  best  that  this  world 
has  to  offer  to  us.  Culture  is  the  highest  test  of  education,  and 
man  becomes  a  citizen  of  the  world. 

Conclusion. — Browning  in  "A  Death  in  the  Desert"  states  that 
man  has  three  sides.  "What  does,"  "What  knows,"  and  "What 
is."  It  is  to  satisfy  these  parts  of  man's  being  that  we  have  the 
aims  in  literature,  of  knowledge,  mental  discipline,  and  culture. 
A  written  examination  will  test  the  first  two,  but  not  the  third. 
Oral  reading  will  test  all  three.  Let  us  read  distinctly,  give  the 
sense,  and  cause  one  to  understand. 
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SIMPLIFIED  SPELLING  AND    THE   TEACHER. 

By  George  A.  Danton,  LL.D.,  New  York  City,  Secretary, 
Simplified  Spelling  Board. 

Note. — In  this  paper,  the  spelling  of  the  author's  type-written 
synopsis  of  his  address  is  followed.  It  illustrates  many  of  the  simpli- 
fications proposed  by  the  S.  S.  Board. 

There  is  no  other  movement  of  an  educational  nature  now  before 
the  English  speaking  world  which  has  received  so  much  misrepre- 
sentation as  the  movement  for  the  simplification  of  English  spell- 
ing. This  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  altho  the  simplification  of 
the  spelling  of  the  English  language  is  a  highly  tecnical  matter, 
involving  a  knoledge  of  the  sciences  of  fonetics,  pedagogy,  and 
sycology,  and  a  considerable  insight  into  the  comparativ  legibility 
of  printing  types,  yet  almost  every  layman,  without  claiming  spe- 
cial ability  in  any  of  these  fields,  regards  himself  as  quite  com- 
petent to  pass  judgment  on  any  proposition  affecting  a  change  of 
the  spelling-usage  of  the  day.  Besides  the  misconceptions  that 
might  seem  reasonable  from  a  restricted  point  of  view  there  ar 
many  others  which  we  hav  to  meet  which  to  this  audience  would 
seem  incredibly  absurd  and  only  amusing.  Statements  of  the 
objections  to  spelling  reform  with  a  frank  consideration  of  them, 
and  accurate  information  regarding  the  movement  in  general  can 
be  obtained  free  by  any  one  who  puts  himself  into  communication 
with  the  Secretaries  of  the  Simplied  Spelling  Board  at  1  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York,  or  the  Simplified  Spelling  Society  at  44  Great 
Russell  St.,  London,  Eng.  The  Simplified  Spelling  Board  has  com- 
posit  membership,  and  its  constituency  is  equally  composit.  The 
board  contains  men  of  international  reputation  in  all  walks  of  life. 
Upon  it  may  be  found  authors,  teachers,  college  presidents,  men 
in  public  life,  and  a  group  of  filologists  who  ar  unexceld  in  their 
ability  to  deal  with  problems  relating  to  the  history  of  the  language 
and  its  orthografy.  There  ar,  on  the  Simplified  Spelling  Board,  or 
wer  until  the  time  of  the  deth  of  two  of  them,  the  editors  of  all 
the  large  American  and  English  dictionaries,  and  considered 
nationally  ther  ar  members  on  the  Board  from  Britain,  the  United 
States,  Canada,  New  Zealand  and  Australia.  Indeed,  the  activ 
and  able  assistance  of  Mr.  Wm.  F.  Maclean,  M.P.,  Toronto, 
and  of  Drs.  David  Soloan  and  Alexander  MacKay,  Nova  Scotia, 
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has  done  much  to  further  the  movement  on  both  sides  of  the 
line. 

The  spellings  which  have  been  suggested,  les  than  7,000  in  num- 
ber, ar  by  no  means  a  novel  innovation.  Long  before  the  present 
Board  was  thought  of,  the  British  Filological  Association  and  the 
similar  American  one  urged  even  more  radical  reforms  than  those 
suggested  by  the  present  Board. 

The  movement  is  progressing  with  gratifying  rapidity.  There 
ar  at  the  time  of  this  proof  revision,  98  scools  and  colleges  which 
hav  adopted  some  simplifications  for  use  in  their  official  publica- 
tions and  catalogs,  and  whose  students  ar  permitted  to  use  the 
simplifications  in  their  ritten  work.  These  institutions  mean  nearly 
7,000  teachers  and  more  than  90,000  students.  There  ar  81  news- 
papers and  periodicals  with  a  combined  circulation  of  nearly  two 
millions,  in  which  some  of  the  Board's  recommendations  appear, 
so  that  the  public  is  able  to  see  these  simplifications  and  to  recog- 
nize that  their  use  involvs  no  break  in  the  continuity  of  English 
thought. 

The  reason  why  English  spelling  needs  simplification  is  because 
it  has  what  is  known  as  a  suggestiv  alfabet.  There  ar  two  kinds 
of  alfabet,  representativ  and  suggestiv.  The  representativ  alfabet 
is  one  in  which  each  sound  of  the  alfabet  has  one  sign,  and  each 
sign  represents  only  one  sound.  Such  an  alfabet  is  practically 
non-existent,  but  even  the  Russian  and  Polish  approach  nearer 
to  it  than  the  English.  The  best  spelt  language  of  western  Europe 
is  Spanish,  in  which  there  is  practically  no  spelling  problem.  The 
Italian  is  a  close  second  to  it,  and  its  almost  fonetic  spelling  is  one 
reason  why  the  Montessori  System  thrives  better  in  Italy  than  in 
English-speaking  countries.  German,  while  not  fonetically  speld, 
offers  no  such  difficulties  as  our  mother  tung,  for  the  main  diffi- 
culty with  German  is  a  surplus  of  symbols  for  its  sounds.  In 
French  one  can  always  read  what  one  sees,  tho  one  cannot  always 
spel  what  one  hears,  while  in  English  he  can  neither  read  new 
words  when  he  sees  them  nor  spel  them  when  he  hears  them. 

Our  suggestiv  alfabet  is  a  problem.  There  ar  thirteen  different 
ways  of  riting  long  o.  There  ar  eight  ways  of  representing  the 
**sh"  sound.  The  letter  o  represents  everything  from  long  o  in 
''note"  to  short  i  in  ''women."  There  ar  numerus  ways  of  repre- 
senting short  e  and  the  long  e  sound ;  and  the  i  sound  is  represented 
not  only  by  the  i  in  win  but  by  the  e  in  English  and  i  in  busy. 
In  fact  the  combinations  possible  ar  innumerable,  so  that  it  has 
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been  estimated  by  some  mathematical  mind  that  there  ar  perfectly- 
good  analogies  for  spelling  the  word  sissers  in  fifty-eight  million 
ways. 

The  only  ultimate  solution  of  the  problem  is  fonetic  spelling, 
and  fonetic  spelling  at  the  present  day  is  impracticable,  not  only 
from  the  expense  of  introducing  it,  but  because  an  adequate 
fonetic  alfabet  has  not  yet  been  devised  which  wil  meet  the  prac- 
tical demands  of  every  day  teaching.  Insted  of  waiting  until  such 
fonetic  spelling  is  feasible,  the  board  suggests  a  beginning  which 
wil  hav  as  its  policy  "a.  gradual  and  progressiv  simplification  of 
English  spelling  on  the  basis  of  present  English  analogies."  Such 
a  spelling  wil  not  cause  any  overturning  of  establisht  reading 
and  riting  habits,  while  it  wil  enable  those  who  wish,  to  continu 
to  improve  their  spelling  by  the  gradual  addition  of  new  forms, 
— the  addition  to  be  as  rapid  as  the  speller's  constituency  can 
assimilate  them. 

Pedagogieally  speaking,  our  spelling  is  lacking  in  that  it  appeals 
more  largely  to  the  eye-minded  than  to  the  ear-minded,  and  the 
ear — which  is  not  only  a  welcome  gide  to  good  spelling  but  should 
be  the  fundamental  criterion  of  good  spelling — judgment — is 
almost  totally  at  fault  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  since  our  spell- 
ing is  anti-logical  from  the  audile  point  of  view  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten.  To  teach  a  child  to  spel  wel  means,  at  the  present  time, 
to  create  a  facil  motor  habit,  but  investigations  by  Rice  and  others 
hav  proved  that  no  amount  of  attention  to  this  motor  habit  can 
transfer  it  from  a  word  speld  in  one  way  to  a  word  sounding  the 
same  but  speld  in  a  different  way.  "With  all  the  dril  and  all  the 
effort,  our  spelling  remains  not  merely  illogical  but  anti-logical. 
It  cannot  be  workt  out  by  reason,  and  in  spelling,  ^'he  who  thinks 
is  lost." 

There  is  no  dout  at  all  in  my  mind  that  the  teaching  of  spelling 
with  its  absolute  insistence  on  mere  memory  dril  does  actual  harm 
to  the  child,  because  his  ability  to  think  is  not  fostered  by  it,  and 
real  thinking  is  absolutely  prevented  during  liis  acquisition  of  the 
habit.  Careful  observers  estimate  that  from  seven  to  fifteen  per 
cent,  of  the  scool  child's  time  is  spent  on  spelling, — time  which 
is  almost  wholly  given  up  to  repetition  and  dril,  and  on  attempts 
to  create  multiple  associations  for  the  eye  in  a  subject  which  should 
logically  be  based  on  the  ear.  Pedagogieally  speaking,  the  whole 
spelling  problem  seems  one  of  the  most  atrocius  mockeries  that  ar 
foisted  upon  the  children  of  an  English-speaking  world.     They  ar 
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cheated  of  their  birth-right  to  spel  as  they  speak,  in  those  words 
which  they  speak  correctly  in  the  stratum  of  education  in  which 
they  happen  to  be,  and  ar  compeld  constantly  to  dril  automatically 
on  the  words  of  their  activ  vocabulary  or  what  is  far  too  com- 
mon, to  repeat  senselessly  words  with  which  they  can  hav  absolutely 
no  ideational  associations. 

But  more  than  that,  spelling  is  only  a  social  habit.  It  has  no 
contentual  value  in  the  curriculum.  It  is  made  the  shibboleth  by 
which  we  judge  a  person's  intellectual  status,  but  we  forget  that 
it  has  only  the  value  of  a  social  habit  because  we  hav  put  it  into 
that  group  of  apperceptions.  Wer  we  to  get  rid  of  the  fetish  that 
spelling  has  an  esoteric  value,  much  would  be  gaind.  If  our  social 
habits  ar  such  that  we  ar  acquainted  with  the  use  of  the  fork,  the 
napkin,  and  the  varius  other  impedimenta  with  which  civilization 
embellishes  custom,  we  insist  that  for  social  purposes  those  with 
whom  we  consort  hav  these  graces,  but  we  do  not  judg  a  man's 
stamina  by  them.  So  it  should  be  with  spelling.  We  insist  that 
a  person  in  our  social  stratum  spel  as  we  do,  but  we  must  recog- 
nize that  there  is  no  intellectual  advance  gaind  thereby.  It  may 
be  an  added  grace  in  the  present  stage  of  the  world's  development, 
but  a  larger  view  of  what  life  really  means  wil  sho  us  that  he  who 
spels  wel  does  not  necessarily  gain  in  bredth  of  vision,  in  power 
of  thinking,  and  of  the  mystery  of  himself,  and  of  Nature.  It  is 
not,  as  a  prominent  editor  has  said,  ''That  we  gro,"  "by  the 
excrescences  of  spelling."  These  excrescences  hinder  our  advance. 
They  ar  not  facts  which  can  be  co-ordinated  in  logical  series,  or 
associated  with  similar  facts  from  the  audile  memory  of  the  child. 
They  ar  rather  isolated  fenomena,  which  must  be  taken  by  them- 
selves or  be  grouped  together  anti-logically  and  anti-linguistically. 

In  spite  of  this,  there  ar  many  who  object  to  simplified  spelling. 
Some  use  the  outworn  argument  that  the  connection  with  the  past 
thru  etymology  wil  be  broken.  For  these  I  can  only  say  that  if 
this  wer  so,  some  prominent  etymologist  would  have  discovered  the 
fact  long  since,  whereas  every  reputable  scolar  of  English  has 
been  on  the  side  of  spelling  reform.  Wer  Archbishop  Trench  liv- 
ing to-day,  and  fully  informed  of  the  advance  which  etymological 
science  has  made,  he  certainly  would  not  take  the  stand  that  he 
did  during  his  lifetime.  He  would  say  as  Ellis  did,  in  1877, 
twenty-eight  years  before  the  Simplified  Spelling  Board  was 
started: 

"After  what  has  been  said  by  such  eminent  philologists  as  Pro- 
feasor  Sayce,  Dr.  Morris  and  others,  it  is  clear  that  the  proposed 
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alteration  of  spelling  can  not  be  in  the  direction  of  showing  the 
histories  of  words.  That  is  absolutely  impossible.  I  have  tried  to 
imagine  a  way  in  which  it  can  be  done ;  but  I  have  found  it  totally 
impossible.  You  can  not  teach  a  person  the  relation  of  a  word  to 
a  language  which  he  knows  nothing  in  the  world  about.  And  if 
he  does  know  something  about  it,  it  is  a  very  difficult,  slow,  and 
laborious  task.  There  is  nothing  which  requires  greater  acumen, 
research,  and  patience,  and  the  examination  of  a  vaster  number  of 
details  than  philology." 

The  child,  at  the  age  when  he  is  learning  to  spel,  knows  noth- 
ing about  etymology.  A  little  boy  once  askt  his  father  how  to  spel 
bow,  and  was  told  b-o-w.  He  askt  contemptuously  "What  is  that 
extra  w  doing  in  there  anyway?"  The  practically  correct  anser 
that  this  w  was  a  remnant  of  a  Germanic  guttural  which  appeard 
in  Anglo-Saxon  in  an  aspirated  form,  and  that  the  if  is  a  remnant 
of  this  aspirate,  now  disappeard,  would  hav  ment  nothing  to.  the 
child;  nor  would  the  same  child  who  askt  what  P-h-i-1-i-p  speld, 
and  being  told  Philip,  askt  "How  can  it  be  Filip  when  it  says 
P-h-i-1-i-p ?— hav  been  satisfied  to  learn  that  it  is  some  people's 
mistaken  notion  of  the  notation  of  the  Greek  letter  <t>  which 
causes  us  to  rite  that  way,  tho  the  Russians  call  that  letter  / 
and  the  Italians  and  Spaniards  rite  it  /. 

The  real  reason  why  people  ar  opposed  to  simplified  spelling  is 
because  they  do  not  like  it.  Their  associations  ar  entirely  with  the 
old  spelling.  They  forget  that  if  the  child's  associations  ar  con- 
stantly with  the  reformd  spelling  he  wil  receive  exactly  the  same 
esthetic  reaction  from  the  reformd  spelling  that  the  grown-up 
does  from  the  conventional  spelling.  There  is  nothing  intrinsically 
beautiful  in  the  spelling  of  the  word  colonel  or  enough,  and  the  eye- 
appeal  on  the  printed  page  is  purely  factishus.  The  great  poets 
have  paid  very  especial  attention  to  their  spelling.  Lord  Tenny- 
son was  vice-president  of  the  simplified  spelling  movement  in  Eng- 
land in  his  day,  and  his  contribution  to  the  cause  is  to  spel  the 
past  tense  and  past  participle  "t"  when  pronounst  with  that  letter, 
e.g.,  crost.  The  present  Poet  Laureate  is  interested  in  simplified 
spelling  and  has  done  much  to  further  the  movement,  because  he 
believes  that  the  present  slovenly,  unhistorical,  and  "  inadequate 
garb  of  our  language  is  doing  much  to  destroy  our  canons  of  pure 
speech ;  because  English  in  always  being  inadequately  represented, 
loses  the  power  to  maintain  itself  independently  in  the  face  of 
the  onslaught  upon  it  by  the  ever  increasing  cataclysms  of  argot. 
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The  present  movement  for  simplified  spelling  is  an  entering 
wedge  for  the  great  problem.  We  ask  the  help  of  every  teacher  in 
this  movement.  We  ask  the  teachers  to  inform  themselvs  more 
fully  upon  it;  to  rite  for  circulars  as  recommended  above,  and  to 
distribute  these  among  their  f rends ;  to  realize  that  simplified  spell- 
ing is  part  of  the  great  conservation  movement  of  natural  resources 
— for  language  is  a  natural  resource — now  going  forward  on  this 
side  of  the  water.  In  the  face  of  the  general  inability  to  think  of 
anything  but  destruction  and  carnage,  let  those  of  us  who  hold  high 
the  torch,  continu  to  bear  it  wel  alight  thru  the  surrounding  dark- 
ness. One  banner  that  wil  illuminate  wil  be  the  banner  of  our 
wonderful  English  language,  but  this  banner  cannot  fly  free  in 
the  breeze  when  tied  down  by  ropes,  and  when  weighted  with  the 
accumulated  errors  and  vagaries  of  centuries.  Let  us  simplify 
our  spelling,  that  our  children  may  learn  more  easily  of  the  big- 
ger things  of  life,  that  our  language  may  be  purified,  and  that  it 
may  spred  thruout  the  world  as  a  beneficent  agency  of  a  larger, 
freer,  and  more  democratic  civilization. 
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SCHOOL  GARDENS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
By  S.  B.  Sinclair,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

The  most  potent  remedy  for  the  present  social  and  economic 
unrest  is  scientific,  co-operative,  intensive  farming,  and  the  natural 
and  most  effective  preparation  for  intensive  agriculture  is  the 
school  garden,  including  the  school-ground  demonstration  garden, 
the  city  backyard  home  garden,  the  rural  school  project,  the  boy 
farmer  club  for  placing  city  boys  on  farms  during  summer  vaca- 
tion, and  other  agricultural  activities  administered  by  school  au- 
thorities and  correlated  with  school  work.  The  introduction  of  the 
school  garden  by  rational  methods  and  with  proper  limitations 
and  adjustments,  does  not  mean  the  displacement  of  the  three  R's 
as  the  basis  of  sound  learning,  or  the  substitution  of  cash  instead 
of  character  as  the  true  aim  of  education.  Dr.  Claxton,  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  for  the  United  States,  recently  said,  ''Culture 
is  that  intangible  something  that  comes  from  intelligent  labour, 
rendered  in  the  service  of  our  f ellowmeni ' '  Such  a  spirit  in  school 
garden  work  gives  it  a  distinct  culture  value. 

In  1885  the  Cook  County  Normal  School  garden  was  the  only 
one  in  America.  To-day  there  a  number  of  cities,  e.g.,  Philadelphia, 
in  which  every  school  has  a  school  garden.  In  Los  Angeles  there 
are  eleven  agricultural  directors  whose  chief  duty  is  to  supervise 
and  assist  in  school  garden  work.  Fresno,  California,  has  a  field 
deputy  superintendent  who  spends  his  entire  time  in  school  garden 
work  throughout  the  county.  At  Dayton,  Ohio,  the  city  school 
superintendent  arranges  with  farmers  to  take  city  school  boys  as 
assistants  on  the  farm  during  summer  holidays.  Near  LaFayette 
is  a  rural  high  school  with  a  farm  of  eighty  acres;  the  farmer  has 
a  class  room  in  the  building  and  the  pupils  work  on  the  farm 
with  him  in  the  afternoon.  These  are  illustrations  of  the  fact 
that  after  thirty  years  of  experimentation,  wise  and  otherwise,  the 
school  garden  in  some  form  or  other  has  become  an  organized  part 
of  the  national  educational  system  of  the  United  States. 

It  has  been  found  that  for  best  results  the  teacher  must  be  a 
practical  gardener,  and  should  have  a  private  garden  of  his  or 
her  own.  The  teacher  should  have  had  both  agricultural  and  pro- 
fessional training. 

In  cities  good  results  have  been  secured  from  the  appointment 
of  such  specialist  teacher  for  each  large  school  to  teach  nature 
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study  and  agriculture,  and  to  supervise  garden  work  during  the 
summer  vacation  as  well  as  sch-ool  days. 

The  best  results  seem  to  have  been  attained  in  situations  where 
the  agricultural  education  of  the  school  children  is  primarily  under 
the  charge  of  the  Department  of  Education,  and  where  the  de- 
partment received  the  enthusiastic  assistance  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  agricultural  college  and  the  community. 

The  most  satisfactory  prize  for  children's  work  is  that  which 
comes  from  the  ability  to  furnish  their  home  table  mth  vegetables 
and  flowers,  and  to  purchase  books  with  the  money  received  from 
the  surplus  product  of  their  own  gardens. 

Seventeen  hundred  children  from  Dayton,  Ohio,  were  given  seeds 
which  they  planted  under  supervision  in  backyard  home  gardens, 
ten  feet  by  twenty-five  feet  in  area.  The  children  not  only  kept 
the  family  table  well  supplied,  but,  in  many  cases,  sold  the  surplus 
product. 
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PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 
Miss  Lillian  B.  Harding. 

Fellow  Kindergartners  and  Friends, — Again  we  halt  at  another 
mile-post  on  our  educational  journey,  and  while  we  refresh  our- 
selves at  the  little  wayside  inn  of  the  Easter  Convention,  let  us 
briefly  survey  the  road  over  which  we  have  travelled,  with  the  hope 
that  perchance — the  secret  of  growth, — the  road  to  attainment, — 
the  way  to  content — may  become  revelations  to  hearten  some  fel- 
low-traveller. 

This  is  a  time  of  intense  emotion  in  every  country,  people  are 
roused  as  never  before  in  the  struggle  for  freedom  and  individual 
liberty.  Never  so  forcibly  has  it  been  shown  as  in  this  greatest 
of  all  wars,  how  the  caste  system  of  education  nullifies  independent 
thought. 

Two  educational  ideals  will  always  threaten  mortal  combat,  one 
— the  mediaeval  spirit — passive,  receptive,  autocratic ;  the  other — 
the  modern  spirit — active,  dynamic,  democratic.  Knowledge  and 
discipline  primarily,  on  the  one  hand,  conduct  and  character 
primarily  on  the  other.  To  hold  fast  to  that  which  is  good  in  the 
mediaeval  ideal,  knowledge  and  discipline,  as  a  means,  not  an  end, 
and  to  accept  character  and  service  as  the  standard  of  measure- 
ment in  all  life's  activities  is  to  train  independent  thinkers  capable 
of  ruling  themselves  in  the  greatest  democracy  of  the  world. 

This  plan  for  freedom  of  the  individual  was  published  in  Froe- 
bel's  first  book,  "The  Education  of  Man."  Think  of  it— published 
in  a  military  nation,  with  military  discipline,  and  ideas  of  con- 
formity and  uniformity  prevailing  in  the  school !  Such  utterances 
as  Froebel  gave  voice  to,  were  truly  in  his  land  revolutionary. 
Even  to-day,  with  the  pendulum  swinging  far  on  the  commercial 
side  of  education  this  great  apostle  of  Kindergarten,  child- 
hood, manhood  and  womanhood,  learning  his  pedagogy  from  the 
master  teacher  and  following  his  symbolic  method  of  simple  teach- 
ing, succeeded  in  half  a  century  in  preparing  the  way  for  the  doc- 
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trine  of  liberty,  for  individual  development  based  on  the  theory 
that  the  process  of  education  must  be  through  self-activity  from  the 
kindergarten  to  the  university.  One  of  our  foremost  educators  to- 
day says,  ''It  is  impossible  to  state  too  strongly  our  debt  to  the 
kindergarten  for  the  insistence  upon  the  educational  value  of  free 
spontaneous  action.  In  all  his  work  Froebel  stands  for  the  emanci- 
pating truth  that  action  is  worth  while  in  education  and  life  in 
proportion  as  it  is  joyous."  Over-regulation  then  of  a  child's  life 
in  work,  play,  government,  discipline,  etc.,  gives  little  chance  for 
normal  growth,  and  ample  opportunity  to  produce  what  might  be 
called  a  manufactured  child.  Surely  no  one  is  excusable  in  this 
age,  when  the  main  concern  is  with  the  motor-power  and  not  with 
the  machinery,  who  fails  to  see  that  educational  influence  can  only 
be  interpreted  in  terms  of  the  child's  self-activity,  that  what 
children  do  is  infinitely  more  important  than  what  is  done  to  them. 
The  idea  in  the  mind,  the  image  in  the  imagination,  the  conviction 
in  the  conscience,  the  purpose  in  the  will,  the  love  and  passion  in 
the  heart,  the  mystical  experience  in  the  soul,  these  are  the  sources 
of  true  power,  resulting  in  a  forceful  personality. 

There  are  two  types  of  workers  possible  in  every  educational  com- 
munity— ^Artisans  and  Artists.  The  Artisan  works  from  a  pattern, 
a  model,  that  is,  he  imitates  or  copies.  The  Artist  works  from 
the  Froebelianadeal,  free  self-expression,  he  creates.  The  Artisan's 
outlook  is  narrow — he  cannot  see  beyond  the  model.  The  Artist's 
horizon  is  broad,  and  reaches  out  as  far  as  truth  itself;  thus  his 
ideal  is  a  source  of  perpetual  inspiration  and  an  incentive  to 
greater  effort.  Courses  of  study  and  rigid  standards  of  excellence, 
etc.,  have  forced  many  into  a  hard  and  fast  limit  of  narrow 
routine.  To  produce  the  Artist  teacher,  and  surely  such  is  the 
ideal  of  every  administration,  the  special  feature  of  the  educational 
dispensation  must  be  this  recognition  of  the  individuality  of  the 
thild  and  the  personality  of  the  teacher. 

Life  is  original — ^child  life  will  repeat  itself  in  its  own  way, 
even  though  problems  are  a  universal  fact  of  life.  This  is  why  the 
kindergarten  cannot  exist  as  a  mechanical  process.  No  system 
can  organize  a  prescribed  course  for  it;  we  would  have  destructive 
formalism  were  we  to  thus  endeavour  to  cut  all  children  after  the 
same  pattern.  Any  educational  discussion  that  persists  in  regard- 
ing only  what  the  child  is  to  secure  in  maturity,  robs  him  in  the 
play-time  of  life  of  his  birthright — happiness. 

Strange  it  is,  but  skeptics  still  exist,  even  in  the  ranks  of  the 
elect,  and  many  zealous  advocates  of  education  have  not  yet  been 
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able  to  rightly  estimate  the  excellence  of  the  kindergarten.  A 
doubt,  a  sort  of  mild  tolerance  characterizes  the  mental  attitude 
and  the  surprising  thing  is  that  some  are  still  loathe  to  be  enlight- 
ened. In  all  the  wealth  of  modern  thought,  and  amid  the  uncer- 
tainty of  pragmatic  morals  there  remain  a  few  well  established 
principles  we  can  hardly  refuse  to  accept  without  falling  into  moral 
and  educational  ship-wreck.  These  are  the  principles  set  forth  in 
the  kindergarten,  and  all  must  admit  a  greater  than  Froebel  has 
not  risen  up  amongst  us.  While  one  must  ever  welcome  inde- 
pendent thought,  the  adverse  view  arouses  the  suspicion  that  the 
cloud  of  tradition  is  dimming  the  vision  of  these  negative  educators, 
and  they  are  attributing  success  in  life  to  the  exclusive  pursuit  of 
the  three  R's.  However,  the  advocates  of  freedom  have  arisen. 
We  learn  to  live  by  living  is  their  maxim."  The  earth  smiles  in  the 
spring-time  with  the  joy  of  growing.  When  all  young  and  grow- 
ing things  are  free,  why  should  not  the  plants  of  the  human  race 
be  free  also?  The  kindergarten  has,  does,  and  in  the  sacred  name 
of  childhood  may  it  never  cease  to  stand  for  individual  self-expres- 
sion and  individual  self-development  along  the  lines  of  the  child 's 
legitimate  desires,  instincts  and  impulses. 

As  the  sun,  which  first  touches  and  illuminates  only  the  tops  of 
the  hills,  finally  floods  all  the  valleys  with  its  light,  so  the  truth  of 
the  kindergarten  which  first  illuminates  only  the  higher  minds  of  a 
community,  sooner  or  later  will  light  up  the  thoughts  of  all  who 
are  capable  of  thinking  and  judging. 

The  true  kindergarten,  like  a  tree,  grows  root,  trunk  and  branch, 
and  if  given  time  so  increases  the  child's  capital  stock  that  when 
his  capability  fits  him  for  larger  investment  he  naturally  and 
logically  moves  on  acquiring  more  knowledge,  and  with  wider 
experience,  a  higher  self-expression,  for  between  our  best  primary 
room  and  our  best  kindergarten  there  is  no  gap.  The  nurturing 
and  developing  spirit  which  is  the  fundamental  influence  in  the 
kindergarten  is  also  the  fundamental  influence  in  the  primary 
room  to-day.  Long  ago  it  was  once  said,  ' '  I  do  not  like  the  kinder- 
garten child.  He  always  has  an  idea  and  something  to  say  about 
every  subject  we  talk  on.  After  a  while  we  are  able  to  break  him 
of  the  habit."  This  type  of  primary  teacher  is  of  course  now 
obsolete.  And  the  educator  of  to-day  encourages  initiative  and 
endeavours  to  foster  the  creative  power  which  the  kindergarten 
seeks  to  develop.  The  trend  of  modern  education  with  the  kinder- 
garten and  the  primary  grade  is  to  consider  the  child  of  primary 
importance,  and  the  subject  taught  of  secondary  importance. 
18 
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Without  in  any  way  therefore,  separating  the  kindergarten  from 
the  school,  it  must  always  to  be  rightly  understood,  be  considered 
as  a  definite  and  unique  step  in  education  with  a  definite  object  in 
view — nurture. 

What  a  dramatic  moment  it  was  in  the  life  of  Froebel  when 
standing  on  the  crest  of  a  hill,  he  found  the  name  for  his  long- 
thought-of  system  of  child-training — Kindergarten. 

A  foreign  name — no — a  foreign  system — no.  It  is  broad  enough, 
deep  enough,  exalted  enough  to  embrace  childhood  of  every  clime 
— black  child,  white  child,  child  of  the  tropics  and  child  of  the  poles 
are  folded  in  its  motherly  arms. 

The  kindergarten  is  most  emphatically  not  a  sub-primary,  whose 
object  is  to  fit  the  child  for  grade  work  immediately.  It  is  a  factor 
in  education  which  through  its  own  means  meets  the  essential  needs 
of  childhood,  and  because  it  meets  these  needs  it  does  prepare  the 
child's  mind  and  heart  and  body  for  the  next  higher  step. 

A  mother  in  one  of  our  less  favoured  districts  once  said,  ''I 
like  to  have  my  boy  go  to  kindergarten  because  it  helps  him  to  get 
hold  of  his  mind  so  that  when  his  studies  come  down  on  him  he'll 
have  the  patience  to  bear  them. ' ' 

If  the  kindergarten  succeeds  in  developing  some  degree  of 
power — power  to  see,  to  choose,  to  do,  power  to  give  attention,  to 
apply  one's  self  to  the  activity  at  hand,  power  to  control  impulse, 
power  to  enter  into  the  experience  of  others  through  sympathetic 
imagination — if  the  kindergarten  can  develop  such  power  propor- 
tionate to  the  child's  age  and  capacity — it  surely  is  preparing  him 
for  the  next  grade  which  continues  to  develop  greater  power  in  the 
same  direction.  The  kindergarten  will  start  the  child  toward 
the  goal  through  the  medium  of  play  for  this  is  his  play  period. 
The  grades  will  take  the  child  farther  on  his  way  through  the 
medium  of  work.  When  Froebel  cast  the  pebble  he  chose  to  call 
Kindergarten  into  the  sea  of  educational  conflict,  it  created  ripples 
whose  outermost  circles  will  wash  the  shores  of  eternity  itself. 
And  so, 

The  Kindergarten  stream  will  hurry  along, 
And   sing   to   the   world  its   strange   sweet   song. 
It  will  sing  of  the  birds  on  the  tree-top  high, 
It  will  sing  of  the  clouds  as  they  float  by; 
And  the  flowers  will  nod,  as  it  sings  of  them,  too, 
A  song,  little  child,  for  you,  for  you. 

14  Glen  Road,  Toronto,   April   6,  1915. 
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THE  CHILD  AND  THE  STORY. 
By  Miss  Virginia  E.  Graeff,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Miss  Graeff,  in  the  second  of  her  series  of  lectures,  advocated  a 
psychological  classification  for  stories  as  being  helpful.  In  this 
connection,  ^ ' '  For  the  Story  Teller, ' '  a  book  by  Carolyn  Sherwin 
Bailey,  was  recommended  as  a  volume  full  of  suggestion. 

A  connection  between  the  stories  of  a  child  of  kindergarten  age, 
and  his  later  reading  was  suggested  as  a  desirable  correlation. 

The  nursery  rhyme  could  lead  up  so  naturally  to  the  ballad 
and  epic,  and  as  children,  as  a  rule,  loved  poetry  it  was  melan- 
choly to  see  that  this  taste  was  not  developed  in  later  years,  as 
very  few  older  people  seemed  to  care  for  verse. 

Connecting  her  subject  of  to-day  with  the  lecture  of  yesterday, 
''The  Child  and  the  Picture,"  Miss  Graeff,  illustrating  her  theme 
from  the  story  telling  work  of  her  art  students  hanging  on  the 
wall,  told  some  picture  stories  which  she  had  found  to  be  favourites 
with  children.  ''The  Child  of  Urbino,"  a  tale  of  the  boyhood  of 
Raphael,  by  Louisa  de  la  Ramee,  "The  Robin's  Christmas,"  an 
old  English  story,  and  "The  Happy  Prince,"  by  Oscar  Wilde, 
Avere  among  the  stories  suggested  for  older  children. 

The  speaker  advocated  the  reading  as  well  as  the  telling  of 
stories,  because  it  gave  children  an  appreciation  of  books  from  their 
earliest  years,  and  often  classic  prose  from  an  author  is  better  for 
a  child  than  an  oral  rendering  of  an  author's  ideas  in  the  words 
of  a  story  teller. 
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THE  CHILD  AND  THE  BOOK. 

By  Miss  Virginia  E.  Graepf,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Connecting  her  lecture  of  yesterday,  ''The  Child  and  the 
Story,''  with  the  subject  of  to-day,  "The  Child  and  the  Book," 
Miss  Graeff  suggested  the  correlation  between  both  subjects, 
the  stories  told  to  the  child  leading  in  gradual  progression 
to  his  later  reading.  An  account  of  the  experiment  of  carrying 
the  kindergarten  idea  into  some  work  with  a  class  of  children's 
librarians  was  given  by  Miss  Graeff,  and  an  effort  to  do  for  the 
reading  child  what  had  been  done  for  the  playing  child  was  car- 
ried out  in  many  ways.  The  returns  from  questionaries  were  of 
great  interest,  and  showed  the  need  for  this  work  in  this  new  field. 
Lists  of  books  were  given  and  reviewed  by  Miss  Graeff.  There 
is  to-day,  she  said,  a  splendid  field  for  the  kindergarten  idea  in 
the  work  of  the  children's  librarian. 
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BIRD  SONGS  OF  CANADA. 
By  Miss  Louise  Murphy,  Montreal. 

In  the  summer  of  1535  Jacques  Cartier  sailed  up  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  for  the  second  time.  Writing  of  that  journey  he 
records  in  his  journal  that  they  heard  linnets  and  thrushes,  and 
bird  songs  as  fine  as  any  in  the  great  gardens  at  Fontainebleau, 
and  to  him  these  birds  were  les  principaulx  et  hons  compaig- 
nons,  and  as  they  proved  good  friends  to  the  Pathfinder  of  1535, 
none  the  less  are  they  to-day  good  friends  for  us  to  possess. 

The  thrushes  that  Jacques  Cartier  heard  are  still  our  finest 
songsters.  ''The  Hermit,"  ''The  Veery,"  "the  Wood-thrush," 
and  our  own  robin  redbreast. 

Champlain  was  a  lover  of  nature,  too,  but  it  remained  for 
Nicholas  Denys,  Governor  of  Acadia,  to  publish  in  1672  "A  Natural 
History  of  North  America."  His  descriptions  of  the  wild  bird 
life  of  that  period  make  an  interesting  study,  for  he  compares  the 
avi-fauna  of  Old  France  with  the  New,  even  describing  differences 
in  their  songs. 

In  1590  a  young  Italian  composer  put  the  song  of  a  Nightingale 
into  musical  notation.  310  years  later  I  heard  the  Nightingale  in 
Switzerland  for  the  first  time,  and  found  in  comparing  the  music 
and  the  song,  that  the  general  form  had  outlived  many  generations 
of  songsters,  for  I  heard  again  the  same  exquisite  trills,  the  same 
range  of  intervals,  in  point  of  fact,  the  same  song  structure — only 
the  little  musician  had  arranged  his  own  melody. 

But  now,  to  our  subject,  the  "Bird  Songs  of  Canada."  We  have 
a  host  of  singers  and  a  wealth  of  song.  Mcllwraith  reports  for 
the  Province  of  Ontario  some  317  species  of  wild  birds. 

Every  bird  sings  with  mechanical  precision,  a  song  built  upon  a 
rhythmical  structure  peculiar  to  his  family,  for  rhythm  is  the 
marvel  of  bird-song. 

Examples:  "The  Crow" — "caw"  direct  and  even  "caw," 
"caw,"  "caw,"  "caw" — may  be  sung  fast  or  slow,  high  or  low — 
minor  or  major.  , 

The  robin  gives  a  variety  of  musical  sentences  upon  his  family 

rhythm  of cheerily,  cheerily,  cheer  up,  but  nowhere  is 

the  blending  of  family  rhythm  with  individuality  of  melody  more 
marked  than  in  the  barnyard  king.  Cock-a-doodle-doo.    Never   has 
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a  dawn  been  announced  that  has  not  given  to  the  waking  world  a 
new  musical  setting  to  cock-a-doodle-doo.  (Illustrated  by  actual 
melodies. ) 

Melody  pure  and  true  bubbles  from  every  song  sparrow  in  this 
Province,  illustrated  by  a  duet  observed — two  friendly  song  spar- 
rows.    Then  followed  songs  illustrating  the  thrush  family. 

Then  questions  as  to  how  to  attract  birds  in  a  practical  way,  by 
planting  mountain-ash  trees  and  similar  food-producers  around 
our  schools,  and  boys  encouraged  to  make  bird-houses,  baths,  and 
feeding  lime,  to  be  placed  in  quiet  corners  of  the  school-yards. 

Songs  sung  from  ''A  Little  Book  of  Bird  Songs"  to  bring  out 
the  life  of  the  following  birds : — 

The  Goldfinch,  the  Baltimore  Oriole,  the  Bluebird,  the  Ovenbird, 
Red-winged  Blackbird,  the  Chicadee,  Captain  Crow,  the  Nuthatch, 
English  Sparrows,  the  Robin,  the  Song  Sparrow,  the  Wood 
Pewee. 
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THE  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS  IN  ENGLAND. 
By  Peter  Sandiford,  M.Sc.^  Ph.D.,  Toronto. 

The  English  have  ever  been  afraid  of  centralising  and  bureau- 
cratic tendencies  on  the  part  of  the  State.  In  England  voluntary 
agencies  of  social  amelioration  and  control  exist  by  their  thousands. 
In  the  field  of  education  they  are  especially  numerous.  Private 
schools  flourish,  and,  in  spite  of  the  growing  power  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  continue  to  increase  in  numbers.  Hence,  it  will  not 
surprise  my  audience  to  learn  that  considerably  more  than  half 
the  teachers  in  England  have  had  no  professional  training  whatso- 
ever. Even  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Board  almost  one-half  of  the  teachers,  while 
recognised  by  the  State,  possess  no  professional  certificate.  Many 
of  those  who  are  fully  certificated  have  never  attended  a  training 
college,  but  have  obtained  their  certificates,  as  we  should  say, 
either  privately  or  extra-murally.  I  shall  confine  my  remarks  to 
the  class  of  teachers  who  have  received  their  professional  training 
at  a  training  college,  as  the  normal  school  in  England  is  called. 

It  will  be  best,  perhaps,  at  the  outset,  to  point  out  some  of  the 
chief  differences  between  the  English  and  the  Ontario  systems  of 
training.  In  Ontario,  the  Department  of  Education  keeps  a  very 
close  watch  over  the  proceedings  of  the  Normal  Schools  and 
Faculties  of  Education.  In  England  there  is  much  greater  free- 
dom. Each  training  college  manages  its  own  affairs.  It  frames  its 
curriculum,  providing  certain  minimum  requirements  of  the  Board 
are  complied  with,  makes  its  own  courses  of  study,  examine  its 
candidates  on  the  completion  of  the  course,  and  grants  them  certifi- 
cates w^hich  are  recognised  by  the  Board.  In  the  second  place, 
practically  all  teachers  before  entering  a  training  college  at 
eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of  age  have  had  at  least  a  year  of 
practical  experience  in  schools.  This  experience  is  considered  of 
vital  importance  by  many  in  authority,  giving,  as  it  does,  a 
foundation  or  background  which  vitalises  the  discussion  of  theoreti- 
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cal  principles  in  the  lecture-room.  Thirdly,  the  choice  of  the  pro- 
fession is  made  at  sixteen  years  of  age.  Indeed  a  tentative  choice 
may  be  made  as  early  as  twelve.  There  are  both  disadvantages  and 
advantages  in  this  earlier  choice.  It  steadies  the  work  of  the  pupil 
in  the  secondary  school,  but  makes  success  in  scholarship  the  main 
factor  in  the  choice  of  the  teaching  profession.  Fourthly,  all 
training  colleges  in  England  offer  at  least  a  two  years'  course. 
Those  Avhich  are  integral  parts  of  universities  have  either  a  three 
year  or  a  four  year  course.  Lastly,  the  majority  of  the  students 
in  training  live  either  in  the  college  itself  or  in  hostels  attached 
to  it.  As  many  of  the  colleges  were  founded  by  various  religious 
denominations,  the  residential  system  in  these  cases  permits  of  the 
creation  of  definite  religious  atmospheres — a  not  altogether  unquali- 
fied blessing  for  those  students  whose  religious  beliefs  happen  to 
differ  from  those  in  authority  over  them. 

In  order  to  understand  the  complicated  system  of  teacher  train- 
ing in  England,  one  must  see  how  it  has  evolved.  It  originated 
in  the  two  monitorial  systems  of  Lancaster  and  Bell.  Both  these 
men  wanted  cheap  teachers,  and  both  hit  upon  the  expedient  of 
training  the  older  children  to  teach  the  younger  ones.  Out  of  the 
monitorial  system  developed  the  pupil-teacher  system,  although 
the  name  and  the  final  impetus  for  the  foundation  came  from 
Holland.  A  pupil-teacher  was  a  bright  pupil  of  twelve  or  thirteen 
years  of  age,  who  was  chosen  for  the  position  by  the  headmaster 
of  the  school.  In  return  for  the  services  rendered  in  the  school, 
the  pupil-teacher  received  further  tuition  from  the  headmaster 
during  the  evenings  and  early  mornings,  and  a  small  monetary 
payment.  The  pupil-teacher  was  indentured  as  apprentice  to  the 
headmaster  for  five  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  either 
entered  a  training  college,  or  continued  teaching  as  an  ex-pupil- 
teacher,  to  raise  himself  by  the  passing  of  subsequent  examinations 
to  the  position  of  assistant  master.  This  system  is  still  in  force, 
though  in  a  modified  form.  The  period  of  service  has  been  reduced 
to  two  years,  and  the  pupil  is  not  now  indentured  to  the  headmaster, 
but  to  the  education  committee.  He  receives  his  academic  training 
in  a  special  kind  of  half-time  secondary  school,  known  as  a  pupil- 
teacher  centre.  Since  1908  the  pupil-teacher  system  of  preliminary 
training  has  been  rapidly  giving  way  to  the  bursar  and  student- 
teacher  system  of  preliminary  training.  A  bursar  is  an  intending 
teacher  who  receives  monetary  aid  to  enable  him  to  continue  his 
secondary  education  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  seventeen. 
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He  then  passes  an  examination  which  entitles  him  to  enter  a  train- 
ing college.  Instead  of  proceeding  to  his  professional  training,  he 
almost  invariably  serves  a  year  as  a  student  teacher,  that  is,  he 
becomes  attached  as  a  teacher  to  a  school,  and  gives  about  twelve 
lessons  per  week  under  the  direction  of  the  headmaster.  The 
remainder  of  his  time  is  spent  in  further  academic  study,  in  obser- 
ing  the  teaching  of  his  colleagues,  and  in  getting  acquainted  with 
the  organisation  and  management  of  the  school.  For  his  services 
he  receives  a  small  salary  which  in  effect  is  a  maintenance  allow- 
ance. 

Having  passed  one  of  the  numerous  examinations  recognised  by 
the  Board,  as  qualifying  for  entrance  to  a  training  college,  both 
the  pupil-teacher  and  the  student-teacher  may  make  a  choice  of 
institution.  Three  kinds  of  colleges  are  open  to  them.  There  is 
the  denominational  college  of  old  foundation,  invariably  residential, 
and  offering  a  two-years'  course  of  training.  There  is  the  munici- 
pal day  training  college,  also  giving  a  two-years'  course.  Lastly, 
there  is  the  day  training  college,  which  is  a  constituent  part  of  a 
university  or  university  college.  The  university  department  may 
give  a  four-years'  course,  many  give  but  three. 

Supposing  the  intending  teacher  selects  a  college,  either  day  or 
residential,  with  a  two-years'  course.  He  will  ordinarily  study  the 
following  subjects: 

1.  English  language,  literature  and  composition. 

2.  History  and  geography. 

3.  Elementary  mathematics. 

4.  Elementary  science. 

5.  Hygiene. 

6.  Theory  of  music. 

7.  The  principles  of  teaching. 

8.  Reading  and  repetition. 

9.  Drawing. 

10.  Needlework  (for  women). 

11.  Singing. 

12.  Physical  training. 

13.  The  practice  of  teaching. 

Drawing  and  needlework  may  be  omitted  by  those  who  are  pro- 
ficient in  them  before  entering  the  training  college,  and  singing 
and  theory  of  music  are  omitted  by  those  who  are  incapable  of  pro- 
fiting by  instruction  in  them.     The  practice-teaching  lasts  for  at 
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least  six  weeks ;  in  the  case  of  students  who  have  had  no  practical 
experience  it  is  extended  to  twelve.  In  such  cases  history,  geo- 
graphy, mathematics  and  science  are  dropped  from  the  course. 
Specially  qualified  students  may  take  advanced  courses  in  two 
additional  optional  subjects  chosen  from  the  following  list: 


1. 

English  literature. 

2. 

Education. 

3. 

History. 

4 

Geography. 

5. 

Welsh  language  and 

liters?  tnre 

6. 

French. 

7. 

German. 

8. 

Italian. 

9. 

Spanish. 

10. 

Latin. 

11. 

Greek. 

12. 

Hebrew. 

13. 

Mathematics. 

14. 

Physics. 

15. 

Chemistry. 

16. 

Botany. 

17. 

Rural  science. 

18. 

Housecraft  (for  women  only). 

19. 

Advanced  drawing. 

20. 

Music. 

In  most  cases  the  subjects  are  studied  in  academic  fashion  as 
continuations  of  the  studies  of  the  secondary  school.  There  is 
considerably  more  emphasis  placed  on  the  practice-teaching  than 
is  the  case  in  Ontario.  The  usual  practice  is  for  the  students  to 
go  into  elementary  schools  for  two  or  three  weeks  of  consecutive 
teaching  at  the  end  of  each  session's  work.  In  all  cases  there  is 
considerable  elasticity.  If  a  student  can  produce  evidence  showing 
that  he  has  had  a  good  training  in  a  particular  branch,  allowance 
is  made  for  it  in  arranging  his  time-table. 

The  course  of  training  is  wholly  different  for  the  students  who 
elect  to  attend  a  training  college  which  is  a  constituent  part  of  a 
university  or  university  college.  In  such  cases  the  academic  stu- 
dies are  confined  to  those  which  the  candidate  selects  for  his  degree 
course.  Education  is  invariably  recognised  as  a  degree  subject  like 
Latin  or  history.     The  Board,  however,  insists  upon  professional 
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training  in  the  following  subjects,  unless  the  candidah!  can  show 
proficiency  without  it: 

1.  The  theory  of  music. 

2.  The  principles  of  teaching. 

3.  Reading  and  repetition. 

4.  Drawing. 

5.  Needlework  (for  women). 

6.  Singing. 

The  practice-teaching,  as  in  the  two-year  colleges,  is  largely  done 
during  the  summer  vacation,  and  extends  to  eight  weeks  as  a 
minimum. 

In  the  three-year  courses  the  professional  and  academic  train- 
ing are  contemporaneous.  In  the  four-year  courses,  the  profes- 
sional training  is  reserved  for  the  last  year,  that  is,  the  student  is 
permitted  to  obtain  his  degree,  which  in  England  takes  but  three 
years,  before  entering  upon  his  post-graduate  training.  This 
scheme  is  a  new  departure  but  it  seems  to  be  working  smoothly. 

The  whole  scheme  of  training  is  financed  by  the  Board  on  a  per 
capita  basis.  Each  student  in  training  receives  a  maintenance 
grant  from  the  Board,  which  almost  covers  the  total  cost.  I  have 
known  students  whose  four  years  at  the  university  did  not  exceed 
a  total  cost  of  $200.  For  this  support  of  the  prospective  teacher, 
the  Government  claims  seven  years  of  service  from  each  man,  and 
five  years  of  service  from  each  woman.  Failure  to  comply  with 
this  agreement  leads  to  the  demand  for  repayment  of  the  cost  of 
training,  or  a  proportionate  part.  The  marriage  of  a  woman 
teacher  always  cancels  her  agreement.  No  repayment  is  requested 
in  such  cases. 

The  per  capita  basis  of  support  of  the  college  has  its  seamy  side. 
It  leads  to  advertising  for  students.  When  a  student  means  $265 
in  the  shape  of  a  grant  to  the  college,  one  can  understand  the 
anxiety  for  numbers.  The  examination  of  any  daily  paper  will 
show  how  common  advertisements  for  students  are. 

The  professional  training  of  the  secondary  teacher  is  wholly  a 
post-graduate  one.  The  pre-requisite  is  invariably  a  recognised 
university  degree.  The  course  is  for  one  year,  and  practice-teach- 
ing plays  a  large  part.  Sixty  days  is  the  minimum,  two-thirds  of 
which  must  be  taken  in  a  secondary  school.  Each  student  special- 
ises in  some  one  branch  of  teaching,  such  as  classics  or  mathematics, 
although  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  whole  secondary  curri- 
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culum  is  insisted  upon.  Compared  with  the  training  of  elementary 
teachers,  secondary  training  is  still  in  its  infancy,  partly  owing, 
no  doubt,  to  the  failure  of  the  Board  to  provide  maintenance  grants 
for  the  students. 

From  what  has  been  said,  you  will  observe  that  the  English  sys- 
tem of  training  teachers  has  many  excellencies,  many  defects.  In 
my  opinion  its  chief  excellence  is  the  great  degree  of  real  freedom 
which  is  enjoyed  by  both  students  and  teaching  staffs.  Its  chief 
defects  are  the  method  of  financing  the  colleges,  and,  on  the  teach- 
ing side,  the  failure  to  recognise  the  possibility  of  dealing  in  a 
scientific  manner  with  the  practical  problems  of  the  school.  The 
courses  in  psychology  and  history  of  education  sadly  need  to  be 
reorganised. 
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POSSIBILITIES  OF  IMPROVEMENT  IN  THE  TRAINING  OF 

TEACHERS. 

By  W.  J.  Karr,  B.A.,  B.Paed.,  Ottawa. 

I  intend  to  base  my  remarks  largely  upon  an  analysis  of  the 
replies  to  a  questionnaire  which  I  distributed  among  the  Public 
School  Inspectors  last  January.  The  questions  submitted  were 
the  following: — 

1.  "What  weaknesses  traceable  to  professional  training  have  you 
observed  in  the  graduates  of  the  normal  schools? 

2.  What  suggestions  would  you  make  by  way  of  improving  our 
present  methods  of  training  teachers  in  regard  to  the  following 
particulars : — 

(a)  Length  of  session, 

(h)  Character  of  course, 

(c)  Practice  teaching, 

(d)  Final  examinations, 

(e)  Granting  of  certificates. 

Time  will  not  permit  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  weaknesses  in  the 
normal  school  graduates  noted  by  the  inspectors.  I  shall  pass  at 
once  to  a  consideration  of  the  results  of  the  second  part  of  my 
questionnaire,  viz.,  the  improvements  in  our  present  system  of 
training  teachers.  Let  me  give  first  the  suggestions  made  regard- 
ing the  length  of  the  session.  In  connection  with  each  I  shall  give 
the  number  of  inspectors  mentioning  it. 

1.  No  increase  in  the  length  of  session   21 

2.  A  four-months'  course,  largely  practical;  then  an  interval 

of  teaching  experience ;  followed  by  a  six-months '  course 
for  a  permanent  certificate 12 

3.  Extend  the  length    of    the    session,   or  reduce  the    work 

demanded 5 

4.  A  four-months'  course  as  apprentice  to  a  good  ungraded 

school  teacher;  interim  certificate  for  one  year;  a  six- 
months  '   course   at   normal   school    2 

5.  Shorten  the  course,  from   September  to  Easter,  for  those 

taking  honours  at  normal  entrance   2 
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The  most  interesting  suggestion  here  is  that  the  normal  scliool 
course  shouhi  lie  divided  into  two  parts,  with  an  interval  of  teach- 
ing experience,  varying  from  one  to  three  years,  between  them. 
This  scheme  has  some  very  obvious  advantages.  From  several 
points  of  view  it  would  be  of  undoubted  benefit  to  the  teacher. 
He  would  return  to  the  normal  school  after  his  interval  of  experi- 
ence with  ears  to  hear,  eyes  to  see,  and  a  heart  to  understand  much 
that  would  otherwise  escape  him.  His  ''apperceptive  masses" 
would  be  more  numerous,  extensive  and  active.  The  normal  school 
masters  have  reason  to  know  the  superiority  of  Grade  A  over 
Grade  B  students  in  their  ability  to  discuss  school  problems  in- 
telligently and  to  estimate  the  merits  and  practicability  of  methods 
of  teaching.  Even  Grade  B  students,  who,  without  previous  train- 
ing, have  had  some  teaching  experience  on  a  temporary  certificate, 
have  a  decided  advantage  over  those  entirely  without  experience. 
From  our  standpoint  it  would  be  vastly  more  satisfactory  to  have 
all  our  students  coming  to  us  with  some  teaching  experience.  I 
believe  that  the  normal  schools  in  the  old  days,  when  every  stu- 
dent had  been  trained  in  a  county  model  school,  and  had  had  at 
least  one  year  at  teaching,  did  more  effective  work  than  they  are 
doing  to-day. 

But  while  all  this  is  palpably  true,  there  is  another  side  to  the 
question.  These  students  who  attend  the  normal  schools  from 
September  till  Christmas  would  necessarily  be  more  imperfectly 
equipped  to  cope  with  the  situations  confronting  them  in  their 
schools  than  are  the  present  graduates  of  the  normal  schools  after 
a  year's  training.  Further,  it  seems  obvious  that  the  rural  schools 
in  which  these  ill-trained  teachers  would  be  largely  employed, 
would  revert  to  much  the  same  condition  as  they  were  in  the  days 
of  the  county  model  schools,  when  they  were  filled  with  teachers 
with  only  three  months'  training.  There  would  probably  be  twelve 
or  fifteen  hundred  short-term  graduates  turned  loose  upon  the  Pro- 
vince every  Christmas,  and,  if  they  were  granted  certificates  valid 
for  three  years,  about  4,000  schools,  or  approximately  two-thirds 
of  the  whole  number  of  rural  schools  in  the  Province,  would  be 
manned  by  them.  At  present  over  60  per  cent,  of  these  schools  are 
presided  over  by  first  or  second  class  teachers,  so  that  this  plan 
would  apparently  lower  the  efficiency  of  the  rural  schools  by  plac- 
ing in  charge  of  them  a  considerably  larger  proportion  of  teachers 
with  a  very  limited  training.  If  such  a  scheme  were  carried  out, 
it  would  seem  advisable  to  make  the  certificates  valid  for  at  least 
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three  years.  To  limit  it  to  a  shorter  period,  would  make  too  fre- 
quent changes  in  the  schools.  A  teacher  would  be  just  attaining 
some  usefulness  when  his  certificate  would  expire,  and  another 
beginner  in  the  profession  would  take  his  place.  Already,  constant 
change  with  its  .concurrent  waste  before  new  adjustments  can  be 
made,  is  one  of  the  greatest  disadvantages  against  which  the 
schools  have  to  contend. 

A  further  question  arises  in  this  connection,  viz.,  could  we  be 
certain  that  a  fair  proportion  of  the  short-term  graduates  would 
return  to  complete  the  course  for  a  permanent  certificate?  Bas- 
ing my  estimate  upon  the  number  of  teachers  who  used  to  attend 
the  normal  schools  after  having  taken  the  county  model  school 
course,  I  think  I  am  well  within  the  mark  in  saying  that  less  than 
forty  per  cent,  would  return.  At  the  expiration  of  their  certifi- 
cates, the  other  sixty  per  cent,  would  have  adopted  some  other 
vocation.  Those  who  completed  the  course  would  be  quickly 
absorbed  by  the  towns  and  cities  leaving  the  rural  schools  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  their  younger  and  more  inexperienced  fellows. 

This  plan  might  have  been  successfully  adopted  some  years  ago 
when  qualified  teachers  were  scarce  and  temporary  certificates 
lamentably  frequent.  It  might  have  supplied  a  modicum  of  train- 
ing for  teachers  in  Eastern  and  Northern  Ontario  where  temporary 
certificates  most  abound.  However,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
establishment  of  several  provincial  model  schools  at  convenient 
points  in  this  part  of  the  Province,  has  occasioned  any  haste  on  the 
part  of  those  thus  temporarily  certificated  to  obtain  a  regular  qualifi- 
cation. Those  who  are  regularly  qualifying  are  doing  so  through 
the  medium  of  summer  schools  which  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion has  established  at  several  northern  and  eastern  centres. 
Model  entrance  standing  with  two  summer  sessions  of  six  weeks 
each  secures  for  the  candidates  a  limited  third  class  certificate.  It 
is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  number  of  temporary  certificates  in 
the  Province  decreased  by  574  from  1911  to  1914.  If  the  same 
absolute  rate  of  decrease  were  to  continue  for  four  years  more 
the.y  would  be  completely  wiped  out.  During  the  same  period  the 
number  of  seconjd  class  certificates  increased  by  544. 

In  view  of  the  considerations  presented,  it  would  seem  advisable 
to  retain  the  present  plan  so  far  as  the  time  of  the  normal  school 
session  is  concerned.  It  would  seem  to  be  the  part  of  discretion 
to  give  the  students  a  reasonably  good  training  while  we  have 
them  rather  than  to  turn  them  out  ill-equipped  by  a  brief  trainini^ 
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to  fill  the  rural  schools  of  the  Province.  The  efficiency  of  the 
schools  is  after  all  the  main  consideration.  It  is  surely  better  to 
secure  a  large  body  of  fairly  well  equipped  teachers  as  we  are  doing 
now,  than  a  smaller  body  of  excellent  teachers  together  with  a 
larger  body  of  poorly  trained  teachers,  as  the  proposed  plan  would 
result  in. 

The  following  suggestions  regarding  the  character  of  the  normal 
school  course  were  made  by  the  inspectors: — 

1.  Make  the  course  more  practical.     Reduce  theory  to  that 

which   is   directly   applicable    10 

2.  Reduce  the  quantity  of  the  science  of  education  and  history 

of  education 9 

3.  Have  more  practice  teaching 7 

4.  Reduce  the  course  and  do  it  more  thoroughly 6 

5.  Give  greater  attention  to  academic  work  of  public  school 

course    5 

6.  Less  work  in  art,  manual  training,  and  domestic  science.  4 

7.  Make  it  purely  professional   2 

8.  Less  attention  to  the  academic  work  of  the  high  school.  .  2 

9.  Stress  observational  work   1 

10.  Limited  amount  of  practical  teaching .       1 

11.  More  attention  to  school  law  and  regulations 1 

Some  of  these  suggestions  and  criticisms  are  undoubtedly  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  inspectors  are  not  directly  acquainted  with  what 
the  normal  schools  are  doing.  An  analysis  of  the  syllabus  of 
courses  and  an  observation  of  the  work  done  would  convince  the 
most  skeptical  that  the  normal  schools  are  doing  their  utmost  to 
be  practical.  "Whatever  theory  is  taken  has  a  direct  application  to 
schoolroom  practice.  If  by  being  practical  it  is  meant  that  the 
normal  schools  should  show  its  students  only  tvhat  to  do  and  how 
to  do  it,  we  must  plead  guilty,  to  being  impractical.  Such  a  pro- 
cedure would  make  mere  rule-of-thumb  workmen,  irrational 
imitators,  blind  leaders  of  the  blind.  If,  however,  in  addition  to 
the  what  and  how  we  can  give  the  why,  i'f  we  can  give  the  students 
a  knowledge  of  matter  and  method  together  with  a  rational  idea  of 
why  such  matter  is  suitable  and  why  such  methods  should  be 
adopted,  we  are  then  doing  something  towards  making  them  artists 
in  teaching.  The  masters  of  the  normal  schools  try  to  make  the 
work  practical  and  yet  rational  by  presenting  the  materials  in 
each  subject  as  far  as  possible  in  the  teaching  order,  discussing  the 
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methods  to  be  used,  and  showing  the  psychological  principles  upon 
which  such  methods  are  based.  So  far  as  the  science  of  education 
is  concerned,  it  might  be  pointed  out  that  there  is  not  a  topic  in 
the  whole  course  that  has  not  a  direct  application  to  school  pro- 
blems. It  should  be  understood  that  it  is  not  pure  psychology  that 
is  studied  but  applied  psychology,  and  only  as  psychological  data 
are  directly  applicable  to  schoolroom  work  have  they  any  import- 
ance attached  to  them  in  the  normal  school  course.  In  connection 
with  the  history  of  education,  I  should  like  to  ask  these  questions: 
Is  it  not  of  some  value  to  the  teacher  to  know  the  educational 
experiments  of  the  past  and  why  they  succeeded  or  failed?  Is 
not  a  knowledge  of  the  ideals  of  our  educational  predecessors  of 
some  value  in  constructing  one 's  own  ideals  ?  Are  not  their  achieve- 
ments and  failures  sign-posts  in  education  to  guide  and  warn  us  ? 
Surely  such  questions  must  be  answered  affirmatively,  and  such  an 
answer  is  an  admission  of  the  value  of  the  history  of  education  as 
a  course  in  the  normal  schools.  I  am  quite  willing  to  admit  that 
the  course  as  it  stands  might  well  be  considerably  reduced.  It  is 
too  extensive  to  deal  with  satisfactorily  in  one  year,  and  I  should 
favour  its  being  limited  to  significant  educational  movements  since 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  century. 

It  seems  to  be  almost  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  inspectors 
that  the  course  should  in  some  way  be  reduced  i^  order  to  give 
greater  emphasis  to  some  of  the  essentials.  My  observation  of  the 
work  of  the  students  leads  me  to  the  same  conclusion.  I  should 
suggest,  as  a  partial  remedy,  the  elimination  of  algebra  and 
geometry,  elementary  science,  and  cooking  on  the  ground  that 
few,  if  any,  of  the  normal  school  graduates  will  ever  teach  these 
subjects;  the  reduction  of  out-of -school  work  in  manual  training, 
art,  and  sewing ;  and  the  abbreviation  of  the  course  in  the  history 
of  education.  In  so  doing  we  shall  still  be  retaining  what  I  should 
consider  the  essentials  of  an  ideal  academic  course  for  the  training 
of  teachers,  viz. : — 

(1)  A  knowledge  of  the  being  to  be  educated — the  fundamental 
feature — secured  'mainly  through  a  study  of  child  psychology. 

(2)  An  ideal  at  which  to  aim — a  clear  idea  of  what  we  wish  boys 
and  girls  to  become — secured  mainly  through  a  study  of  the  his- 
tory of  education. 

(3)  The  tools  to  be  used  in  attaining  this  ideal,  viz.,  the  subjects 
of  study  on  the  public  school  course. 

19 
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The  following  suggestions  were  made  regarding  practice  teach- 
ing:— 

1.  More  continuous  teaching  7 

2.  More  observation  and  practice  in  ungraded  schools    ....       7 

3.  Organize  a  typical  rural  school,   and  put   a  student  in 

charge  for  half  a  day  or  more  5 

4.  Illustrative   lessons   by   normal   school   masters    3 

5.  Teaching  should  be  done  as  assistant  to  regular  teacher, 

under   more   natural    conditions    3 

6.  Send  students  for  observation  to  urban  and  rural  schools 

for  two  weeks  or  a  month 1 

7.  Set  aside  some  normal  schools  for  exclusive  training  of 

rural  teachers   1 

8.  Six  or  eight  weeks'  course  of  observation  and  teaching  in 

ungraded  schools    1 

9.  More  lessons  taught  to  student  class  with  concurrent  dis- 

cussion         1 

10.  Let  normal  school  or  model  school  teacher  take  hold  of  a 

lesson  and  show  pupil  how  to  conduct  it   1 

11.  Advanced  normal  school  for  first  class  public  school  certi- 

ficates           1 

Many  of  these  suggestions  strike  at  the  cardinal  weaknesses  of 
our  present  method  of  conducting  observation  and  practice  teach- 
ing. It  must  at  once  be  admitted  that  this  method  is  adapted 
primarily  to  prepare  students  for  positions  in  graded  schools.  It 
is  true  some  attempt  has  been  made  to  familiarize  students  at  first 
hand  with  rural  schools  for  a  week  each  session.  This,  of  course, 
is  better  than  nothing,  but  the  practice  and  observation  are  secured 
under  teachers  whose  experience  is  limited,  whose  critical  ability 
is  meagre,  and  whose  reports  of  the  work  done  by  students  are 
often  unreliable.  The  most  that  can  be  hoped  for  from  this  experi- 
ence is  that  the  students  may  obtain  some  insight  into  the  diffi- 
culties of  managing  and  teaching  a  rural  school.  All  the  other 
observation  and  practice  are  secured  in  highly  organized  graded 
schools.  The  student  sees  nothing  but  detached  observation  les- 
sons. He  teaches  one  lesson  each  week  up  to  a  maximum  of  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  lessons  of  from  twenty  minutes'  to  half  an 
hour's  duration.  He  gets  no  training  in  continuous  teaching 
except  perhaps  for  half  a  day  near  the  close  of  the  session ;  he  gets 
no  training  in  the  management  of  a  class  for  the  teacher  is  always 
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at  hand  to  prevent  disorder ;  he  gets  no  training  in  condensing  his 
lessons  to  shorter  periods;  he  gets  no  training  in  conducting  drill 
and  reviev^^  lessons  which  must  occupy  a  great  deal  of  his  time  in 
his  own  school;  he  gets  no  training  in  providing  and  supervising 
seat  work.  These  conditions  explain  many  of  the  weaknesses  noted 
by  the  inspectors  in  connection  with  normal  school  graduates.  They 
explain,  too,  how  a  false  estimate  of  a  student's  ability  may  be 
formed  at  the  normal  school,  for  it  often  happens  that  a  student 
is  able  to  teach  an  isolated  lesson  quite  brilliantly,  and  yet  fail 
utterly  in  continuous  teaching  or  in  the  management  of  a  school. 
Several  solutions  of  the  difficulty  have  been  offered,  but  the 
following  seem  most  feasible : — 

1.  The  Department  of  Education  might  increase  our  practice 
school  facilities  by  placing  more  classrooms  at  our  disposal.  The 
students  might  be  sent  in  groups  of  three  or  four  to  observe  con- 
tinuously in  a  classroom  for  a  week.  During  this  period  they 
should  be  required  to  assist  the  class  teacher  by  taking  certain 
lessons  assigned  by  him,  and  to  take  complete  charge  of  the  class 
for  half  a  day.  Three  or  four  weeks  of  such  continuous  observa- 
tion and  teaching  would,  I  believe,  obviate  many  of  the  weak- 
nesses exhibited  by  our  present  graduates. 

2.  Some  of  these  practice  schools  should  be  model  rural  schools 
near  the  city  where  the  normal  school  is  situated,  and  easily  acces- 
sible to  the  students.  These  schools  should  be  in  charge  of  highly 
competent  ungraded-school  teachers,  acceptable  to  the  Departm^^nt 
of  Education,  and  paid  a  generous  salary  jointly  by  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  school  sections.  In  the  two  normal  schools  where 
the  Department  maintains  its  own  practice  school,  viz.,  Toronto 
and  Ottawa,  there  should  be  established  and  maintained  a  typical 
ungraded  school.  The  only  difficulty  in  connection  with  the  lat- 
ter would  be  to  persuade  parents  to  permit  their  children  to 
attend  such  a  school.  This,  however,  should  be  easily  overcome  if 
the  parents  understood  the  advantages  to  the  pupil  of  attendance 
there. 

With  regard  to  final  examinations  the  following  suggestions  have 
been  made  by  the  inspectors: — 

1.  Oral  and  practical ;  no  written  examination   9 

2.  Should  include  a  test  of  ability  to  manage  and  teach  an 

ungraded  school 2 

3.  Practical   and  brief  written   examinations   conducted   by 

outsiders   2 
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4.  No  academic  work  2 

5.  Test  scholarship  as  well  as  professional  attainments   ....  1 

6.  Brief ;  take  normal  school  teachers '  estimate   1 

7.  Giving  honour  standing  to  those  with  a  high  average  in 

teaching,  and  academic  work    1 

8.  Give  a  supplemental  in  August  to  those  who  fail   1 

9.  Groups  I  and  III  at  Easter ;  II  and  IV  in  June 1 

10.  Require  a   written    examination    on    school    organization, 

care  of  school  property,  and  such  details  as  heating, 
lighting,  ventilation,  sanitation,  etc 1 

11.  Eeduce  the  number  of  papers;  no  tests  in  manual  training, 

art,  writing,  domestic  science ;  no  final  in  teaching .  .       1 

12.  Present  papers  are  too  long,  numerous,  and  difficult,  and 

have  little  relation  to  students '  future  work 1 

13.  Graduate  at  least  50%  of  the  students  without  examination      1 

14.  Leave  to  each  normal  school  the  graduation  of  its  own  stu- 

dents, thus  strengthening  the  hands  of  the  normal 
school  masters,  increasing  their  responsibility,  and  giv- 
ing greater  individuality  to  each  normal  school 1 

From  these  proposals  it  is  evident  that  there  is  not  entire 
unanimity  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  inspectors.  Some  advo- 
cate the  abolition  of  examinations,  others  apparently  would  add  to 
them.  Some  wish  to  have  the  estimate  of  the  normal  school 
masters  determine  the  success  of  the  candidate;  others  wish  to 
have  outside  examiners  determine  it.  Some  demand  no  academic 
work,  others  demand  a  test  of  scholarship  as  well  as  professional 
attainments.  If  unanimity  of  opinion  upon  any  scheme  of  graduat- 
ing students  is  a  test  of  its  excellence,  I  fear  we  shall  never  attain 
perfection  in  that  regard.  For  my  part,  I  am  sufficiently  con- 
servative to  favour  the  retention  of  the  final  examinations. 
They  are  a  great  stimulus  to  industry,  a  strong  motive  for  con- 
centration of  attention,  a  powerful  incentive  to  organization  of 
knowledge.  In  a  class  of  nearly  two  hundred  students,  it  would 
be  very  unsafe  to  graduate  a  very  large  number  upon  the  more 
or  less  vague  impressions  gathered  by  the  staff  in  the  brief  space 
of  a  few  months.  Our  present  method  of  determining  the  stu- 
dent's standing  by  assigning  forty  per  cent,  of  the  total  marks  to 
his  sessional  work  and  sixty  per  cent,  to  the  final  examination  has 
the  merit  of  giving  due  recognition  to  term  work,  and  of  making 
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it  impossible  for  a  student  to  overcome  the  handicap  of  a  misspent 
session  by  making  a  final  spurt  just  before  the  examination. 

One  thing  that  has  been  borne  in  upon  me  as  the  result  of  this 
inquiry  is  the  desirability  of  more  frequent  meetings  of  inspectors 
and  normal  school  men.  Some  of  the  replies  to  my  questionnaire 
indicate  considerable  misapprehension  as  to  the  nature  of  the  v^ork 
we  are  doing  in  the  normal  schools.  That  is  but  natural,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  only  opportunities  we  have  of  'meeting  each 
other  aside  from  this  annual  convention  are  during  the  two  days 
of  the  teachers'  institute  which  the  normal  school  masters  are 
required  to  attend,  and  during  the  week  we  are  directed  to  spend 
with  an  inspector  visiting  schools.  During  the  teachers'  institute 
meetings  the  inspector  is  usually  a  very  busy  man  and  has  little 
time  for  any  thought  but  the  successful  issue  of  the  convention. 
The  week  spent  in  the  rural  schools  does  much  to  put  the  normal 
school  masters  in  touch  with  the  conditions  and  requirements  of 
rural  schools.  But  a  large  proportion  of  the  inspectors  have  had 
neither  the  time  nor  the  opportunity  to  familiarize  themselves  with 
the  work  of  the  normal  schools.  They  have  to  depend  for  this 
knowledge  either  upon  inferences  drawn  from  the  work  of  the 
graduates,  or  from  hearsay  evidence  obtained  in  conversation  with 
them.  Obviously  neither  of  these  sources  of  information  is  wholly 
reliable,  the  first,  because  unfortunately  the  graduates  fail  to  put 
into  practice  what  they  have  been  advised  at  the  normal 
school ;  and  the  second,  because  the  lazy^  or  unsuccessful  teacher  is 
likely  to  lay  his  failure  at  the  door  of  an  unsatisfactory  course  of 
training.  There  seems  no  reason  why  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion should  not  arrange  for  a  visit  of  at  least  a  week's  duration  by 
each  inspector  at  one  of  the  normal  schools  if  not  every  year,  at 
least  every  two  or  three  years.  Such  visits,  it  will  be  readily  seen, 
would  be  of  mutual  advantage.  The  inspectors  would  be  able  to 
appreciate  what  we  are  trying  to  do  in  the  normal  schools,  would 
see  the  kind  of  raw  material  upon  which  we  have  to  work,  and 
would  understand  the  difficulties  against  which  we  have  to  eon- 
tend.  On  the  other  hand,  they  would  be  able  to  point  out  to  us, 
just  where  the  work  is  inapplicable  to  rural  school  conditions,  to 
show  us  the  weaknesses  of  our  graduates  and  how  they  may  be 
overcome  by  proper  training,  and  in  general  to  give  us  the  benefit 
of  their  varied  experience  with  teachers.  Incidentally  they  would 
come  in  touch  with  prospective  teachers  for  their  inspectorates 
and  might  make  a  judicious  selection  for  particular  schools. 
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To  summarize  my  discussion,  I  should  say  that  the  possibility 
of  improving  our  present  methods  of  training  teachers  for  the 
elementary  schools  depends  mainly  upon  three  conditions: — 

1.  The  reduction  of  the  present  course  of  study  by  eliminating 
some  of  the  non-essentials; 

2.  The  provision  of  more  adequate  facilities  for  continuous 
observation  and  practice  teaching,  especially  in  rural  schools; 

3.  A  closer  co-operation  between  the  inspectors  and  the  normal 
school  staffs. 
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POSSIBLE  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  THE  TRAINING  OF 
TEACHERS. 

By  J.  F.  Sullivan,  London. 

The  training  of  teachers  is  a  very  appropriate  topic  for  dis- 
cussion before  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Training  and  the  Inspectors' 
Departments.  It  is  a  question  of  supreme  importance,  and  one 
in  which  the  members  of  both  departments  have  a  vital  and  a 
common  interest. 

Those  meetings  serve  a  good  purpose;  they  promote  co-opera- 
tion, and  co-operation  is  necessary  to  progress.  We  are  all  work- 
ing to  the  same  end,  our  interests  are  intimately  connected,  and 
the  greater  the  harmony  between  the  two  bodies,  the  higher  the 
resulting  standard  of  teaching  efficiency.  It  is  the  business  of  the 
training  school  to  fit  its  students  that  they  may  be  able  to  conduct 
with  the  maximum  of  efficiency  the  schools  over  which  they  will 
have  charge ;  it  is  for  the  inspector,  in  so  far  as  the  opportunity  is 
given  him,  to  supplement  this  training,  and  to  see  that  his  teach- 
ers put  into  practical  application  the  educational  principles  given 
them  in  the  training  school.  And  if  he  notes  any  particular  in 
which  he  considers  the  training  of  his  teachers  may  be  improved, 
it  is  but  reasonable,  it  is  but  fair,  that  he  give  the  staff  of  the 
training  institution  the  benefit  of  his  opinion,  that  the  defect — • 
if  there  be  a  defect — may  be  remedied. 

That  the  professors  of  the  training  schools  are  able,  zealous, 
and  untiring  is  well  known;  that  they  are  doing  their  utmost  to 
give  their  students  the  most  complete  practical  training  possible, 
is  fully  realized;  and  if  they  are  not  meeting  with  the  greatest 
measure  of  success,  it  is  due  neither  to  lack  of  ability  nor  to  want 
of  intelligent  effort,  but  to  various  circumstances  wholly  beyond 
their  control.  Of  these,  a  few  may  be  enumerated — a  too  extensive 
curriculum,  imperfect  academic  training  of  students,  and  what 
is  perhaps  the  most  serious  of  all,  the  fact  that  many  enter  the 
profession  who,  possessing  none  of  the  natural  qualifications,  are 
unfitted  in  every  way  for  it,  even  to  the  extent  of  having  no  liking 
for  it.  It  may  be  the  necessity  for  earning  a  livelihood  presents 
itself,  and  teaching  offers  the  easiest  apparent  avenue,  or  it 
may  be  the  intention  to  utilize  the  profession  as  a  means  of  advanc- 
ing to  what  is  considered  a  higher  calling.    But  whatever  the  rea- 
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son,  such  teachers  are  a  positive  detriment;  they  have  their  atten- 
tion focused  on  something  beyond,  their  work  in  the  classroom 
means  little  to  them,  and,  sad  to  say,  it  means  very  little  to  their 
pupils.  In  this  way  may  we  account  for  a  large  number  of  the 
failures  found  in  our  schools,  failures  not  so  much  on  the  score  of 
ability,  as  on  that  of  inclination.  It  would  be  manifestly  unfair 
to  hold  the  training  school  responsible  for  these,  just  as  it  would 
be  unfair  to  hold  it  responsible  for  the  curriculum  and  for  the 
defective  academic  training.  No  school  can  supply  the  essential 
qualifications  which  are  purely  the  gift  of  nature. 

It  must  not  be  assumed  that  there  is  any  ground  for  a  wholesale 
condemnation  of  Ontario  teachers.  Far  from  it.  The  vast  major- 
ity of  them  form  a  loyal,  noble  band  of  workers,  who  are  unselfishly 
giving  of  their  best  to  promote  the  moral,  mental,  and  physical 
uplift  of  our  children.  Nor  must  it  be  assumed  that  the  standard 
of  the  profession  is  stationary  or  retrograding.  Quite  the  reverse, 
for  every  year  shows  an  improvement  so  far  as  teachers  and  teach- 
ing methods  are  concerned.  Yet  there  are,  here  and  there,  weak- 
nesses and  defects,  and  to  seek  out  causes  and  suggest  remedies 
is  a  task  that  is  well  worth  while. 

There  are  various  bases  for  classifying  teachers,  but  for  our  pur- 
pose we  may  divide  them  into  three  classes — (1)  those  so  gifted 
that  they  will  prove  successful  under  conditions  the  most  adverse; 
(2)  those  who  through  inaptitude,  or  disinclination,  or  both,  will 
fail  under  conditions  the  most  favourable;  and  (3)  those,  and 
they  form  the  great  majority,  who,  possessing  no  extraordinary 
gifts,  are  honestly  striving  to  do  their  duty.  About  the  first  class 
we  need  not  worry;  perhaps  the  best  way  in  which  we  can  assist 
them  is  to  leave  them  alone.  And  about  the  second  class  it  is  use- 
less to  worry;  the  greatest  kindness  we  can  do  them  is  to  hasten 
the  day  of  their  deliverance  from  a  life  so  uncongenial.  But  the 
third  class  need  and  merit  every  assistance  we  can  give,  and  how 
best  to  assist  them  is  a  problem  of  no  little  importance. 

The  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  teacher  are  many  and 
varied,  but  all  may  be  summarized  under  two  headings — (1)  the 
imparting  of  instruction  through  the  medium  of  a  text-book,  and 
(2)  the  giving  to  the  child  the  training  which  will  enable  him  to 
take  his  proper  place  in  the  great  world,  to  fight  with  honour  and 
success  the  battle  of  life,  to  become,  in  a  word,  a  good  citizen.  The 
first  of  these  two  is  comparatively  simple,  yet  even  here  teachers 
are  not  uniformly  successful.    As*  a  general  proposition  it  may  be 
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stated  that  our  inexperienced  training  school  graduates  are  effec- 
tive along  the  lines  upon  v^hich  they  Have  been  trained.  To  illus- 
trate— a  normal  school  student  is  trained  in  the  preparation  of 
the  subject-matter  of  an  individual  lesson,  in  its  arrangement,  in 
its  presentation,  and,  as  a  rule,  she  will  do  that  work  well  in  her 
own  school,  but  in  what  may  be  termed  the  less  showy  part  of  her 
work,  the  drill,  the  filling  in,  the  linking  up  of  the  new  with  the 
old,  she  is  not  so  effective,  because  her  training  in  this  direction 
was  inadequate.  Yet  this  phase  of  her  work  is  of  far  greater 
importance  than  is  the  other.  Nor  is  she  so  successful  in  the  little 
details  of  organization,  of  class-management,  of  general  supervision, 
these  practical  everyday  tests  of  a  teacher's  ability,  and  the  most 
frequent  sources  of  failure. 

The  second  responsibility,  that  of  training  to  good  citizenship, 
presents  greater  difficulty,  and  affords  even  greater  possibility  of 
failure.  The  successful  man,  in  a  business  sense  or  otherwise,  is  he 
who  is  able  to  do  his  own  thinking,  to  solve  his  own  difficulties. 
It  is  the  business  of  the  school  to  foster  habits  of  thought,  of 
initiative,  of  self-reliance,  but  the  boy  who  is  being  taught  every 
day  and  all  day  long,  who  is  accustomed  to  have  others  think  for 
him  and  to  work  for  him,  will  leave  school  neither  a  thinker  nor 
a  doer;  success  will  never  be  his  portion.  And  this  is  exactly 
what  is  happening  in  too  many  of  our  schools;  teachers  are  too 
ready  to  assist  their  pupils;  they  teach  too  much.  We  find  this 
everywhere,  but  not  so  frequently  in  the  ungraded  school,  where 
the  number  of  classes  will  not  permit  it.  That  our  educational 
authorities  are  cognizant  of  this  tendency  is  shown  by  the  very 
wise  regulation  that  a  certain  period  must  be  set  aside  every  day 
for  independent  study  by  the  pupils. 

The  most  important  factor  in  child-education  is  admittedly  the 
teacher.  A  poor  teacher  in  the  best  equipped  school  will  accom- 
plish little,  while  a  good  teacher  with  the  poorest  equipment,  or 
none,  will  accomplish  much.  Training  does  not,  or  should  not, 
end  with  the  training  school,  and  efficiency  should  increase  with 
experience,  but  unfortunately  the  experienced  teacher  is  rarely  to 
be  found  where  needed  most,  in  the  ungraded  rural  school.  The 
majority  of  such  schools  are  in  charge  of  teachers  who  hav^  had 
training,  and  nothing  more.*  All  the  more  need  that  they  be  well 
trained.  In  this  connection  I  must  say  that  amongst  the  best  inex- 
perienced teachers  I  have  met  in  rural  schools  are  model  school 
graduates.     Is  it  that  the  model  school  course,  short  though  it  is, 
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is  the  more  practical?  Again,  the  inexperienced  normal  school 
graduate  averages  up  better,  especially  for  the  elementary  grades, 
than  the  inexperienced  graduates  of  the  Faculty  of  Education, 
and  this  doubtless  for  the  reason  that  the  normal  school  bears  more 
directly  on  the  work  of  the  elementary  school. 

All  teachers  in  the  primary  schools,  rural  and  urban,  receive  the 
same  training,  yet  conditions  with  which  they  have  to  deal  differ 
widely.  Rural  school  problems  are  much  more  complex;  they  call 
for  the  best  in  the  way  of  organizing  and  instructing,  and  usually 
they  are  in  charge  of  those  who  are  least  qualified  in  this  respect. 
In  addition  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  practical  teaching  and  of 
teaching  methods,  the  teacher  of  an  ungraded  rural  school  must 
display  a  power  of  initiative  and  organization  which  her  more 
happily  placed  urban  colleague  will  not  be  called  upon  to  exercise. 
Is  there  any  phase  of  a  teacher's  work  which  demands  a  greater 
measure  of  efficiency  than  the  organization  of  an  ungraded  school  ? 
In  urban  centres,  the  principal,  an  expert  by  the  way,  and  usually 
a  faculty  graduate,  is  responsible  for  the  organization;  the  in- 
dividual teacher  is  responsible  for  her  own  class,  and  when  diffi- 
culties arise  she  may  take  counsel  of  her  principal.  The  rural 
teacher  has  far  greater  problems,  and  there  is  no  one  to  whom 
she  can  appeal  for  immediate  advice.  Her  one  counsellor  is  the 
inspector,  and  he  is  not  readily  available.  The  position  of  a  teacher 
is  nowhere  a  sinecure,  and  least  of  all  in  an  ungraded  school.  A 
teacher  who  received  her  own  elementary  education  in  a  graded 
school,  and  who  is  inexperienced,  must  have  ability  much  above 
the  ordinary  if,  equipped  only  with  normal  school  or  faculty 
training,  she  makes  a  success  of  her  first  year's  work  in  an 
ungraded  school. 

Some  special  training  for  rural  teachers  is  desirable.  It  is 
argued  in  some  quarters  that  our  whole  elementary  school  system 
is  in  the  interest  of  the  few  who  are  preparing  to  enter  the  sec- 
ondary schools.  Whether  that  be  true  in  a  measure,  is  not  our  pre- 
sent concern,  but  it  does  seem  to  me  that  the  normal  school  train- 
ing-course is  devised,  unconsciously,  to  qualify  teachers  for  graded 
school  work.  There  are  many  subjects  on  the  curriculum  which 
can  find  no  place  on  the  programme  of  the  ungraded  school;  the 
normal  schools  are  in  urban  centres,  and  necessarily  a  very  great 
part  of  the  practical  work  is  done  in  graded  classrooms,  and  under 
conditions  which  the  rural  teacher  will  not  meet.  The  few  days 
the  students  spend  in  a  rural  school  are  well  employed,  but  this 
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period  should  be  greatly  extended.  Practice-teaching  in  a  train- 
ing school,  and  the  sole  management  of  an  ungraded  school,  are 
vastly  different  propositions.  The  brilliant  normal  school  student 
may  prove  to  be  anything  but  a  brilliant  teacher,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  some  students  vv^ho  obtain  their  diplomas  with  the 
greatest  difficulty,  become  immediately  an  unqualified  success  in 
the  profession.  Examples  of  the  latter  class  are  not  hard  to  find; 
every  inspector  knows  one  or  more;  and  many  of  them  are  so 
efficient  that  one  wonders  how  it  was  possible  that  they  should 
meet  any  difficulties  in  the  training  school.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  have  honour  graduates  who  often  prove  anything  but  a  success 
in  the  classroom. 

The  normal  school  estimate  of  a  student's  worth  as  a  teacher  is 
based  almost  wholly  upon  two  grounds — (1)  her  knowledge  of 
theory  and  method  as  displayed  on  a  written  examination  paper; 
(2)  her  ability  to  teach  under  artificial  conditions  specially  pre- 
pared lessons.  H$r  powers  of  organization,  of  management,  of 
supervision,  do  not  enter  very  largely  into  this  estimate,  for  the 
reason  that  there  is  little  opportunity  to  test  them.  Yet  it  is  here 
lies  her  true  value  as  a  teacher,  and  until  the  normal  school  assigns 
to  the  development  of  these  qualities  the  importance  they  merit, 
the  training  will  undoubtedly  be  defective. 

That  the  course  in  the  training  school  should  bear  as  directly 
as  possible  on  the  work  its  graduates  will  have  to  do  is  admitted, 
and  a  great  deal  of  practical  work  along  these  lines  is  advisable. 
The  greater  the  number  of  subjects  over  which  a  school  has  to 
distribute  its  energies  will,  beyond  certain  limitations,  tend  to  less 
efficiency  in  any  one  subject.  The  number  of  subjects  in  the 
normal  school  curriculum  is  too  great  for  concentration,  and  with- 
out concentration  there  is  no  real  efficiency.  It  might  be  well  to 
consider  if  it  would  not  be  wise  to  eliminate  some  of  these  subjects, 
or,  at  least,  to  devote  less  time  to  them.  If  the  time  for  instruc- 
tion in  the  essentials  is  too  limited,  should  not  the  less  essential 
give  place  to  them?  If  there  is  anything  imperfect  in  our  train- 
ing system  it  is  due  to  having  to  attempt  "too  much  within  a  too 
limited  period.  Either  the  length  of  the  course  should  be  extended, 
or  the  curriculum  curtailed.  If  the  former  is  impracticable,  and, 
no  doubt,  for  the  present  it  is,  the  adoption  of  the  alternative  is 
advisable. 

It  has  been  sutrsrested  that  a  portion  of  the  training  of  every 
teacher  should  come  after  she  has  had  some  experience.     No  doubt 
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objections  may  be  advanced  against  this,  but  very  much  may  be 
said  in  its  favour.  Amongst  our  finest  teachers  are  those  model 
school  graduates  who  taught  a  year  or  more  before  entering  upon 
their  normal  school  course.  They  certainly  derive  much  greater 
benefit  from  the  latter  course ;  they  have  had  practical  experience 
of  the  difficulties  attendant  upon  organization  and  management, 
difficulties  of  which  the  inexperienced  are  wholly  ignorant;  and 
they  can  apply  themselves  intelligently  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
the  best  means  of  overcoming  them. 

But  if  such  a  radical  change  is  impracticable,  yet  it  is  possible 
that  under  existing  conditions  the  training  system  may  be  consid- 
erably improved.  Reduce  to  a  minimum  the  time  given  in  the 
evenings  to  manual  training,  paper-folding,  mounting  of  botanical 
specimens,  preparation  of  elaborate  lesson-plans;  substitute  for 
these  the  study  of  methods  and  of  the  science  of  education;  give 
greater  opportunity  for  observation  and  practical  work  during  the 
day;  place  upon  the  student  as  much  as  possible  the  responsibility 
for  discipline,  class-management,  and  general  supervision;  do  not 
make  of  her  a  slave  to  type  methods,  but  rather  encourage  her  to 
develop  her  individuality;  give  more  practice  and  less  theory,  and. 
more  efficient  teachers  will  graduate  from  our  training  schools. 
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AND  PRESENT, 

By  H.  G.  Park,  B.A.,  D.Paed.,  Peterboro. 

As  the  wording  of  the  subject  chosen  for  this  paper  makes  it 
entirely  too  broad  a  one  for  adequate  treatment  in  so  limited  a 
space,  let  it  be  understood  at  the  outset  that  only  the  relations 
between  the  state  and  primary  education  in  Ontario  will  be  dealt 
with.  Other  countries  will  be  referred  to  only  for  occasional 
illustration,  and  secondary  education  and  university  training  will 
not  be  discussed. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  is  a  strongly  democratic  age,  and 
that  we  live  in  a  democratic  country,  it  is  somewhat  startling,  at 
first  blush,  to  find  that  in  educational  matters  there  is  a  very  con- 
siderable amount  of  interference  with  the  liberties  of  the  subject — 
more  of  it,  so  it  would  seem,  than  in  any  other  department  of  gov- 
ernment. For  example,  a  parent  is  not  allowed,  during  a  certain 
l)Ortion  of  his  child's  minority,  to  set  him  at  profitable  labour;  he 
must  be  sent  to  school,  whether  this  suits  the  parent's  wish  or 
convenience  or  not,  and  the  latter  exposes  himself  to  legal  penalties 
if  he  fails  in  this  respect.  He  is  not  allowed,  except  outside  of 
certain  limits,  to  choose  what  subjects  his  child  shall  or  shall  not 
study,  and  this  may  prove  particularly  galling  to  him  if,  as  is 
often  the  ease,  the  compulsory  subjects  seem  too  many.  He  is  not 
allowed  to  choose  the  text-books  from  which  his  child  shall  study. 
He  is  not  allowed  (as  part,  of  course,  of  the  community)  to  choose 
whom  he  will  as  teacher,  except  from  within  the  ranks  of  a  certain 
limited  number  of  legally  qualified  persons,  who  themselves  had 
to  follow  a  course  of  preparation  prescribed  for  them,  and  dealt 
with  only  in  state-controlled  institutions  for  the  purpose.  (This 
is  the  more  noteworthy  in  that,  in  the  United  States,  our  neigh- 
bouring country,  there  is,  as  a  rule,  no  legal  impediment  to  the 
hiring  of  any  one  as  a  teacher,  whether  legally  qualified  or  not, 
and  comparatively  few  of  the  numerous  normal  schools  are  state- 
aided  or  controlled.)  He  is  compelled  to  pay  for  all  this,  and  as 
part  of  the  community  he  may  be  penalized  for  failure  to  comply 
with  the  regulations,  by  the  withholding  of  the  educational  grants 
from  his  school,  a  share  of  which  consists  of  his  own  money. 
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All  this  we  have  grown  so  accustomed  to,  since  it  represents  a 
state  of  affairs  with  which  we  have  grown  up,  that  it  is  regarded 
as  a  matter  of  course,  and  we  do  not  ordinarily  talke  notice  of  how 
absolute  the  state's  control  of  education  is,  or  of  how  far  it  is 
prepared  to  interfere  with  the  liberties  of  its  subjects  in  the  exer- 
cise of  it. 

Of  course  the  state  would  not  claim  such  authority  without  the 
strongest  of  grounds  for  it,  but  it  is  not  every  one,  not  even  every 
teacher,  who  has  clearly  formulated  to  himself  what  these  are ;  and 
when  some  demagogue,  for  selfish  or  partisan  purposes,  pretends 
that  there  are  no  such  grounds,  we  are  not  always  ready  with  our 
answer. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  fundamental  axiom  of  Civil  Polity, 
in  modern  conditions  at  least,  that  the  nation  which  is  careless  of 
the  education  of  its  young  cannot  long  hold  its  place  as  a  unit 
among  the  world's  forces,  and  will  soon  be  on  the  high-road  to 
decadence  and  extinction.  Paulsen,  in  his  work  on  German  educa- 
tion, states  the  case  rather  forcibly  as  follows: — ''Education,  it 
must  be  confessed,  is  too  vitally  connected  with  its  own  wider 
aims  and  functions  for  the  state  ever  to  allow  it  to  pass  once  more 
out  of  the  political  into  the  ecclesiastical  sphere.  If  the  main- 
tenance and  the  elevation  of  the  whole  status  of  the  nation — its 
intellectual  and  moral  no  less  than  its  political  and  economical  con- 
dition— is  the  task  which  the  modern  state  sets  itself  to  perform 
(and  the  state  is  in  fact  nothing  but  the  organization  of  the  nation 
for  this  end),  it  cannot  be  indifferent  to  the  training  of  the  rising 
generation,  upon  whom  the  maintenance  of  the  whole  past  achieve- 
ment of  civilization  must  ultimately  depend,  nor  can  it  hand  over 
this  function  to  a  power  independent  of  itself,  in  the  simple  con- 
fidence that  its  own  aims  will  still  be  followed  and  its  ideas  respect- 
ed." The  younger  generation  of  to-day  is  the  state  of  to-morrow, 
and  what  they  are  formed  into,  that  will  the  state  be.  Such  is  the 
struggle  for  advancement  and  supremacy  in  the  arts  and  sciences 
of  modern  civilization  that  that  nation  must  invariably  go  to  the 
wall  which  fails  to  keep  pace  with  it,  which  it  will  be  sure  to  do  if 
neglects  the  education  of  its  masses.  Spain,  a  few  centuries  ago 
the  peer,  if  not  the  superior,  of  the  nations  who  were  its  contem- 
poraries, has  so  far  fallen  from  its  once  proud  position  as  to 
deserve  to  be  described,  as  it  was  even  by  its  strong  sympathizer, 
the  late  Lord  Salisbury,  as  a  decadent  and  moribund  nation.  And 
one  has  but  to  look  at  the  general  illiteracy  of  its  common  people 
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to  see  that  neglect  of  education  has  been  one  of  the  main  reasons 
therefor.  In  an  article  headed,  ''Spain's  National  Disgrace,"  the 
Heraldo  de  Madrid,  a  leading  newspaper,  said  not  long  ago,  "Out 
of  a  total  population  of  some  19  millions  that  Spain  possesses, 
12  millions  can  neither  read  nor  write.  In  thousands  of  villages  and 
small  towns  in  the  interior  of  the  country  no  one  knows  how  to 
read  and  write.  There  are  in  Spain  30,000  rural  villages  without 
schools  of  any  kind.  Attendance  at  board  schools  is  voluntary, 
not  obligatory.  Seventy-six  per  cent,  of  the  children  in  Spain  are 
illiterate,  and  this  is  especially  notable  in  the  capital."  Germany, 
on  the  other  hand,  then  practically  non-existent  on  the  map  of 
Europe,  has  taken  its  place  among  the  foremost  nations  of  the 
world,  and  no  schoomaster  needs  to  be  told  that  its  rapid  advance 
has  been  mainly  due  to  its  wonderfully  thorough  and  exemplary 
educational  system.  Japan  freed  herself,  as  by  a  miracle,  almost 
in  a  single  generation,  from  the  formation  of  ancient  customs  in 
which  she  was  fettered,  largely  through  her  wonderful  adaptabil- 
ity to  modern  methods  of  educational  organization.  China,  much 
more  sluggish  in  this  regard,  still  furnishes  us  an  example  of  the 
contrary,  although  indications  now  are  that  this  will  not  long 
remain  so.  Russia,  too,  is  following  along  similar  lines,  and  with 
similar  results,  though  her  masses  of  slavs,  freed  so  comparatively 
lately  from  serfdom,  are  necessarily  less  readily  amenable  to  mod- 
ern means  of  enlightenment. 

And  this  education,  so  vital  to  the  existence  of  the  modern 
nation,  must  be  administered  by  the  nation  as  a  whole,  and  not 
left  to  be  cared  for  by  other  forces  or  institutions  within  it.  Only 
from  the  state  itself  can  come  an  administration  thaf  is  hroad 
enough  to  weld  together  the  various  human  forces  and  influences 
within  it  under  one  national  ideal,  and  at  the  same  time  forceful 
enough  to  compel  even  the  unenlightened,  whose  very  lack  of  en- 
lightenment would  keep  them  blind  to  their  own  welfare,  to  share 
in  its  benefits. 

It  is  not  surprising  then  that,  in  our  case,  living  as  we  do  under 
enlightened  British  institutions,  this  principle  was  taken  for 
granted  in  the  earliest  enactments  that  formed  any  important  part 
of  our  constitution.  By  the  Constitutional  Act  of  1791,  the  people 
of  Upper  Canada,  through  a  parliament  of  their  own  choice,  had 
the  right  to  legislate  with  regard  to  all  matters  which  concerned 
the  development  of  the  country  and  the  welfare  of  the  people, 
educationally  and  socially,  so  that  the  only  question  has  been,  not 
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whether  the  state  should  control  educational  administration,  but 
how  best  it  could  exercise  this  control  for  the  benefit  of  those  con- 
stituting it. 

This  problem  can  comprehensively  be  summed  up  as  an  endeavour 
to  find  the  true  balance  between  centralization  and  localization — 
an  avoiding  of  bureaucracy  or  paternalism  on  the  one  hand,  and 
unlicensed  and  chaotic  individualism  on  the  other.  That  this  is  a 
very  live  problem  still  is  evidenced,  among  many  things,  by  the 
prominence  given  to  it  in  the  recent  Christmas  examinations  for 
degrees  in  Pedagogy.  The  following  are  two  of  the  questions: — 
**The  problem  of  educational  administration  is  to  encourage  in- 
dividual initiative  inside  a  public  system,"  ''How  is  England  try- 
ing to  do  this  ?  Discuss  in  detail, "  "  State  the  case  for  and  against 
centralization  in  educational  administration. "  In  a  preface  to  one 
of  his  many  educational  publications.  United  States  Educational 
Commissioner  Harris  says : — ' '  It  was  natural  that  the  people  of  our 
colonies  should  develop  an  almost  morbid  feeling  against  central- 
ization. The  true  civil  government  is  a  proper  balance  between 
centralization  and  individualism,  the  central  power  limiting  itself 
to  doing  such  things  only  as  the  individual  cannot  do  well,  and 
in  all  cases  helping  the  individual  to  help  himself." 

In  reviewing  briefly  some  of  the  educational  enactments  of  the 
state  in  Ontario  it  will  be  instructive,  then,  to  consider  them  from 
this  point  of  view : — 

The  legislature  authorized  by  the  Act  of  1791,  already  referred 
to,  took  no  definite  steps  to  organize  a  system  of  primary  education 
for  the  provinces  until  the  year  1807,  when  an  act  was  passed,  the 
main  provisions  of  which  were  as  follows : — 

(a)  The  establishing  of  eight  public  schools,  with  corresponding 
districts  in  the  Province. 

(h)  The  setting  apart  of  $400  as  payment  for  a  teacher  for  each 
school. 

(This  latter  is  noteworthy  in  two  respects — the  state  paid  the 
salary,  and  it  was  a  precedent  for  a  minimum  salary  enactment.) 

(c)  The  appointment  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Pro- 
vince, of  five  trustees  for  each  district,  whose  duties  were  to  select 
a  teacher  and  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of 
the  schools  under  their  jurisdiction. 
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This  left  the  mass  of  the  people  still  unprovided  with  schools, 
and  accordingly  legislation  was  enacted  in  1816  to  the  following 
effect : — 

(a)  It  kept  the  provision  of  the  preceding  act  relative  to  the  five 
trustees,  for  each  Province,  but  constituted  them  a  Board  of  Edu- 
cation for  their  district. 

(&)  It  authorized  the  election  in  each  town,  township,  or  village 
of  a  board  of  three  trustees  with  authority  to  appoint  a  teacher 
(provided  they  built  a  schoolhouse,  and  could  show  an  attendance 
of  at  least  twenty  pupils). 

(c)  It  appropriated  $24,000  as  a  government  grant  to  the  estab- 
lished schools  (no  school  to  get  more  than  $100). 

(d)  The  trustees,  and  they  alone,  examined  the  teacher  as  to  his 
qualifications  and  morals,  but  no  teacher  could  be  removed  without 
the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  district.  (The 
added  local  power  is  to  be  noted  here,  as  well  as  the  restriction  on 
it  that  tended  to  make  the  teacher's  tenure  of  office  more  secure.) 
(Note  also  the  statutory  recognition  of  the  right  of  the  people 
as  a  whole  to  education  for  their  children.) 

An  Act  passed  in  1824  authorized: — 

(a)  The  appointment  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  a  Board  of 
Education  for  the  whole  Province. 

(&)  The  giving  of  monetary  aid  for  religious  and  moral  instruc- 
tion in  Sunday  schools. 

(c)  The  transference  of  the  right  to  examine  the  teacher  from 
the  local  boards  to  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  district.  (Note 
again  this  latter.) 

Legislation  enacted  in  1841  had  as  its  main  features  the  follow- 
ing :— 

(a)  The  appointment  of  a  chief  superintendent  of  education  for 
the  whole  Province. 

(&)  The  establishing  in  each  parish  and  township  of  a  fund  (fed 
chiefly  from  the  sale  of  crown  lands)  for  the  maintenance  of  com- 
mon schools. 

(c)  The  abolishing  of  district  boards  and  the  transference  of 
their  powers  to  the  municipal  council  (county  council)  of  each 
district. 

(d)  The  conferring  on  these  councils  the  power  to  divide  their 
territory  into  districts  and  levy  sums  of  money  for  school  support. 
(Note  the  latter  as  a  statutory  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
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property  of  the  people  was  held  in  trust  for  the  education  of  the 
people.) 

(e)  The  right  to  elect  local  boards  of  five  trustees  to  choose  the 
teacher  and  regulate  school  matters  in  the  section. 

(e)  The  granting  to  the  religious  minority  the  right  to  separate 
schools  (subject  to  compliance  with  statutory  provisions). 

An  Act  followed  in  184'3  which  made  many  changes  for  each 
Province.    The  chief  provisions  relating  to  Upper  Canada  were : — 

(a)  The  abolishing  of  the  office  of  chief  superintendent,  and 
the  appointing  of  the  provincial  secretary  as  superintendent,  with 
an  assistant  superintendent  appointed  by  the  Grovernor  of  the 
Province.  (Note  this  as  an  approach  towards  the  appointing  of  a 
Minister  of  Education.) 

(h)  The  right  of  county  councils  to  appoint  county  superin- 
tendents of  schools,  and  of  cities,  towns,  and  townships  to  appoint 
local  superintendents  (acting  under  the  direction  of  the  county 
superintendent,  and  holding  office  during  pleasure).  These  local 
superintendents  examined  teachers  and  granted  certificates  valid 
for  one  year. 

(c)  The  reverting  to  the  provisions  of  the  Acts  of  1816-24  for 
election  of  three  local  trustees. 

(d)  The  legalizing  again  of  the  right  to  separate  schools  with 
a  religious  "conscience  clause"  for  pupils. 

(Note  prov.  (h)  as  pointing  towards  explicit  inspection  of 
schools.) 

(e)  Right  of  county  councils  to  levy  $800  for  establishment  of  a 
model  school. 

The  late  Dr.  Ryerson,  acting  as  assistant-superintendent  of 
schools  under  the  provision  mentioned  above,  visited  the  schools  of 
England  and  Europe  and,  after  a  minute  and  masterly  study  of 
them,  recommended  legislation  as  enacted  in  the  Act  of  1846. 
By  it 

(a)  A  chief  superintendent  of  education  was  again  appointed 
(subject  to  directions  from  the  governor  of  the  Province). 

(&).  A  provincial  board  of  education  of  seven  persons  was  estab- 
lished. 

(c)  A  sum  of  $7,000  was  set  aside  for  normal  school  buildings, 
and  a  like  sum  for  payment  of  teachers  in  same. 

(d)  County  superintendents  were  continued— but  not  city,  town, 
or  township  ones. 
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{e)  Power  to  make  regulations  for  government  and  discipline  of 
schools  was  withdrawn  from  local  boards  and  vested  in  the  chief 
superintendent. 

Among  the  changes  made  by  an  Act  passed  in  1850  were  the 
following : — 

(a)  A  change  in  the  tenure  of  office  of  trustees  (local)  a  certain 
number  being  required  to  retire  annually. 

(h)  County  councils  could  appoint  either  a  superintendent  for 
the  whole  county  or  a  local  superintendent  for  each  township  (so 
for  each  city  or  town). 

(c)  The  appointing  of  boards  of  instruction  for  each  county, 
with  power  to  grant  county  board  certificates. 

{d)  Board  of  education  for  Province  became  the  council  of  pub- 
lic instruction.     (Number  increased  to  nine.) 

(e)  The  establishing  of  teachers'  institutes. 

(/)  Most  important  of  all,  as  pointing  towards  the  establishment 
of  free  schools,  was  a  provision  giving  freeholders  of  any  section 
an  option  between  fee  schools  and  free  schools. 

The  Act  of  1871— 

{a)  Established  free  schools. 

(6).  Enjoined  compulsory  attendance. 

(c)  Abolished  office  of  local  superintendent  in  favour  of  county 
superintendents  (holding  office  during  pleasure,  and  subject  to 
dismissal  by  county  council). 

{d)   Established  high  school  entrance  examination  boards,  and 

(e)  Established  a  superannuation  fund  for  teachers.  (Repealed 
in  1885.) 

The  Act  of  1876— 

(a)  Abolished  office  of  chief  superintendent  and  constituted  the 
executive  council  the  education  department,  with  a  Minister  of 
Education  as  its  head. 

(b)  Abolished  the  council  of  public  instruction  whose  duties 
devolved  upon  the  Education  Department. 

(Note  that  public  school  teachers  had  by  statute  the  right  to 
elect  one  member  of  the  county  of  public  instruction — which  right 
was  taken  from  them  when  the  council  was  abolished.) 

Later  legislation  has,  with  a  view  to  taking  educational  adminis- 
tration out  of  the  political  arena,  re-established  the  office  of  super- 
intendent of  education,  the  holder  of  which  acts  under  the  Minis- 
ter of  Education. 
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Worth,  noting,  too,  is  the  fact  of  the  appointment  of  the  Advis- 
ory Council,  the  nature  of  which  need  not  be  gone  into  in  detail, 
as  legislation  with  reference  to  it  is  familiar  to  all.  There  is  the 
less  need  to  do  this,  as  very  recent  legislation  seems  to  have  abol- 
ished it. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  paper  were  set  forth  some  of  the  more 
important  grounds  upon  which  the  state  founds  its  claim  to  con- 
trol education  within  it;  in  the  second  there  was  a  brief  historical 
retrospect  of  the  state's  enactments  in  Ontario  in  giving  effect  to 
this  control ;  in  the  third,  and  last,  part  some  conclusions  are  drawn 
as  to  directions  in  which  further  legislative  efforts  might  in  the 
near  future  be  profitably  directed. 

One  of  these  has  reference  to  the  size  of  the  present  local  admin- 
istrative unit,  or  school  section.  Might  it  not  with  advantage  be 
made  larger  by  merging  into  one,  under  one  larger  school  board, 
at  least  all  the  school  sections  of  a  township,  if  not  all  in  a  county 
or  inspectoral  division?  Has  not  the  present  state  of  affatrs  out- 
lived its  usefulness?  When  legislative  provision  was  made  for 
these  seStional  divisions,  as  has  been  noted,  voluntary  contributions 
had  to  be  depended  upon  for  the  support  of  the  schools  within 
them;  it  was  natural  that  as  a  bait  for  these  contributions  there 
should  be  a  promise  of  schoolhouses  within  reasonable  reach  of 
the  persons  concerned,  with  full  local  control  of  educational  mat- 
ters in  the  surrounding  sections.  So,  too,  when  the  late  Dr.  Ryer- 
son  successfully  fought  out  his  valiant  battle  for  free  schools, 
there  was  strong  need  for  popular  support  for  the  measure,  in 
face  of  the  cry,  for  example,  from  bachelor  taxpayers  and  from 
those  whose  children  were  grown  up,  that  they  would  by  the  pro- 
posed measure  be  unjustly  taxed  to  pay  for  the  education  of  other 
people's  children,  while  receiving  no  benefit  themselves.  But  have 
we  not  outgrown  all  that  long  ago?  Would  not  larger  local  units 
tend  to  remove  some  of  the  obstacles  that  stand  to-day  so  per- 
sistently in  the  way  of  rational  progress?  Much  that  is  desirable 
and  gratifying  has  been  done  lately,  and  not  before  it  was  urgently 
needed,  by  way  of  raising  the  teacher's  professional  standing  and 
qualifications  and  salary ;  has  it  been  accompanied  by  a  corresp*ond- 
ing  rise  in  estimation  and  influence  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  of 
the  average  school  section?  Are  we  practically  much,  if  any, 
nearer  to  the  time  when  the  profession  of  the  teacher  will  be  in 
such  repute  as  to  make  it  worth  while  for  a  man  to  take  it  up  as 
his  life's  work,  with  a  reasonable  prospect  of  such  pecuniary  reward 
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as  will  at  least  enable  him  to  rear  and  educate  a  family?  It  is 
hard,  indeed,  to  free  ourselves  from  the  results  of  the  low  salaries, 
the  vulgar  competitions  for  positions,  and  the  poor  professional 
qualifications,  of  many  of  the  teachers  of  a  few  years  ago.  Are 
matters  likely  to  mend  here,  so  long  as  the  teacher's  position 
depends  upon  so  much  that  is  narrow,  and  local,  and  selfish,  and 
prejudiced?  Is  not  something  like  the  following,  for  example, 
found  true  deplorably  too  often?  On  entering  upon  the  duties  of 
his  position  the  teacher  must  find  some  place  to  board.  Mr.  Jones, 
one  of  the  members  of  the  board,  wishes  to  send  her  to  the  house 
of  a  relative  in  whose  welfare  he  is  naturally  interested;  the 
teacher,  after  inquiry,  finds  some  other  place  preferable  and  goes 
there;  this  at  once  rouses  the  animosity  of  Mr.  Jones;  one  per- 
sistent enemy  can  make  life  unendurable  for  a  teacher  in  a  small 
rural  school  section ;  he  is  one  of  her  three  employers,  and  soon, 
irrespective  of  what  her  merits  or  defects  as  a  teacher  may  be,  she 
is  forced  to  leave  and  seek  another  position.  In  a  certain  rural 
school  section  with  a  total  assessed  value  of  something  like  $170,- 
000  the  trustees  have  not  seen  their  way  clear  to  affording  a  clock 
for  the  schoolroom,  though  the  matter  has  been  persistently  called 
to  their  attention  by  the  inspector  for  a  time  extending  over  some 
years  back.  This  is  mentioned  as  a  typical  one  among  the  many 
cases,  so  well  known  to  every  experienced  public  school  inspector, 
of  neglect  and  apathy  and  lack  of  liberality  and  breadth  of 
view  with  regard  to  educational  matters  on  the  part  of  local  rural 
school  boards.  While  it  is  not  claimed  that  wider  local  adminis- 
trative units,  with  their  accompanying  larger  boards  of  trustees 
would  remove  every  such  difficulty,  it  is  at  least  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  it  would  tend  to  lessen  them  to  a  very  appreciable 
extent.  Are  not  the  larger  urban  boards,  as  a  general  rule, 
broader  in  view,  freer  from  personal  bias,  and  frOm  all  the  petty 
tattlings  and  gossip  that  so  often  occupy  the  attention  of  people 
in  smaller  school  sections  ?  The  discussions  in  the  Trustees '  Depart- 
ment of  the  O.  E.  A.  will,  it  is  believed,  compare  favourably,  as  to 
the  intelligence  of  the  participants,  with  those  of  any  other  sec- 
tion of  this  Association;  but  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  any 
appreciable  number  of  the  delegates  come  from  rural  school  sec- 
tions, or  whether  there  is  intelligent  interest  enough  in  educational 
matters  in  the  average  school  section  to  make  the  advisability  of 
sending  a  delegate  to  the  O.  E.  A.  a  matter  for  discussion. 
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Examples  from  other  countries  show  that  other  nations  are 
alive  to  this  question.  In  an  article  on  ' '  National  Education  in  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica"  there  are  these  words  with  reference 
to  the  German  school  system : — ' '  Thus  the  administrative  system  of 
Prussia  in  education  as  in  other  matters  may  be  described  in 
general  as  a  decentralized  bureaucracy.  This  bureaucracy  is  some- 
what checked  by  the  rights  of  patronage  attaching  to  local  boards 
in  certain  cases,  but  the  exercise  of  such  rights  is  in  all  cases  sub- 
ject to  government  approval,"  In  the  same  article  this  is  said  in 
reference  to  the  English  system: — ''The  unquestionable  niggard- 
liness and  inefficiency  of  many  small  country  school  boards,  which 
had  been  foretold  by  the  pre-science  of  the  Newcastle  commission- 
ers, constituted  the  chief  educational  argument  for  the  selection  of 
the  wider  areas,  so  far  as  the  interests  of  elementary  education 
alone  were  concerned";  and  again,  in  reference  to  the  United 
States: — ''Recently  the  tendency  is  to  merge  the  school  districts 
into  the  township,  in  order  that  larger  and  better  schools  may  be 
maintained,  and  that  educational  advantages  may  be  distributed 
more  evenly  among  the  people."  "Most  of  the  Southern  States 
have  the  county  system  of  school  administration."  Balfour's 
"Educational  systems  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland"  has  in  it 
much  to  the  same  effect — from  which  the  following  is  quoted  as 
typical: — "The  smaller  school  boards  had  proved  in  most  cases 
unsatisfactory;  in  many  places  (including  even  some  large  towns, 
where  the  board  schools  in  themselves  left  little  to  be  desired)  the 
ad  hoc  election  of  members  of  the  school  board  brought  few  voters 
to  the  poll." 

It  is  easy  for  the  demagogue  to  raise  in  objection  here  the  stock 
cry  of  "centralization";  but  the  centralization  is  only  apparent; 
the  proposed  change  tends  more  effectively  to  bring  about  ' '  the 
greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number,"  and  this  is  the  reverse  of 
centralization.  If  the  local  units  were  larger  more  elasticity  in 
administration  could  be  permitted,  to  allow  for  varying  local  con- 
ditions. The  local  units  would  then  correspond  more  closely  to 
the  present  inspectoral  districts,  and  so  could  be  kept  in  closer 
touch  with  progressive  educational  tendencies. 

( The  bearing  of  all  this  on  the  question  of  consolidated  schools 
is  obvious,  but  is  not  considered  here;  let  each  proposition  stand 
on  its  own  merits.  The  change  proposed  here  does  not  necessarily 
involve  a  lessening  of  the  number  of  schools  or  school  buildings.) 

At  least  one  other  matter  seems  to  press  for  attention  here — 
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that  of  the  appointment  of  teachers.  Should  not  this  be  made 
subject  in  every  case  to  the  approval  of  the  Education  Depart- 
ment? Manj^  of  the  preceding  arguments  hold  with  equal  force 
here,  and  need  not  be  repeated.  Any  measure  that  would  tend  to 
raise  the  status  and  influence  of  the  teacher  in  the  community  is 
to  be  welcomed,  for,  at  present,  not  by  any  means  always  through 
the  shortcomings  of  the  teacher,  it  falls  lamentably  short  of  what 
it  might,  and  ought  to,  be.  State  approval  of  the  teacher's  appoint- 
ment would  tend  to  do  this,  and  to  make  his  position  more  stable 
and  less  subject  to  local  whims,  and  cliques,  and  pettinesses.  In- 
spector's appointment  and  dismissal  need  state  sanction:  why  not 
deal  similarly  with  the  teacher?  In  very  recent  legislation,  if  we 
can  trust  the  newspaper  reports  of  it,  the  Education  Department 
steps  in  to  prevent  the  lowering  of  salaries  that  have  once  become 
established ;  the  next  step  would  logically  be  in  the  direction  recom- 
mended. 
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EVRAL  SCHOOL  PROBLEMS. 
•  By  J.  M.  Field,  Ph.D. 

To  secure  greater  efficiency,  to  avoid  educational  waste  and  to 
correlate  instruction  to  rural  environment  are  problems  of  the  first 
importance  to  a  country  whose  chief  industry  is  agriculture. 

One  of  the  first  difficulties  is  with  the  administration.  It  is  not 
easy  to  get  or  keep  a  good  board  of  trustees ;  in  any  event  they 
stand  in  need  of  training;  the  viewpoint  of  trustees  is  economy, 
that  of  the  authorities  is  efficiency;  we  train  teachers;  why  not 
trustees?  It  is  very  rare  that  any  attend  teachers'  institutes,  and 
inspectors  have  not  the  time  on  their  visits  to  effect  much.  The 
greatest  possibilities  for  improvement  lie  in  township  trustee  asso- 
ciations, which  have  proved  very  successful  in  some  counties.  To 
discuss  consolidated  schools  and  school  improvement  two  meetings 
in  different  parts  of  East  Huron  were  held  during  the  past  year, 
and  the  results  of  one  have  been  most  encouraging.  A  two-acre 
site  was  purchased  for  a  recreation  park,  a  modern  new  school 
was  built  on  it,  a  flourishing  literary  society  was  carried  on  all 
last  winter,  a  course  of  lectures  by  outsiders  was  held,  school 
gardens  will  be  carried  on  this  year,  and  in  fact  everything  is  being 
done  to  foster  a  community  spirit  and  improve  rural  conditions. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  impulse  came  from  within,  not  from 
without.  It  is  too  early  to  judge  of  the  results  of  the  other  meet-, 
ing  but  the  attendance  was  a  proof  of  interest.  It  would  be  an 
advantage  to  organize  townships  into  groups  for  such  purposes. 
One  could  count  on  a  gain  in  the  time  saved,  if  only  one  is  able 
to  show  secretaries  how  to  prepare  an  annual  report. 

For  several  years  past  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  rural 
schools  has  been  an  inadequate  supply  of  qualified  teachers ;  added 
to  this  there  has  been  no  permanency  of  service ;  positions  were  so 
easy  to  obtain  that  teachers  flitted  from  one  school  to  another  at 
will;  it  had  not  been  unusual  for  one  school  to  have  as  many  as 
three  changes  of  teachers  in  a  year;  no  one  could  hope  for  good 
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work  under  such  good  conditions.  With  a  change  in  economic  con- 
ditions here  and  in  the  West,  it  is  likely  that  there  will,  in  a  year 
or  two,  be  a  reasonably  fair  supply  of  teachers,  at  least  for  the 
wealthier  counties;  if  the  advance  in  salaries  is  to  be  maintained 
when  teachers  are  more  plentiful,  they  must  not  leave  their  posi- 
tions unless  for  the  sake  of  promotion.  In  the  meantime,  with  bet- 
ter training  I  think  there  is  no  question  but  that  the  quality  of 
teaching  is  steadily  improving  and  many  teachers,  if  encouraged 
by  trustees  and  ratepayers,  would  wish  to  make  their  teaching  more 
in  harmony  with  rural  conditions.  With  all  this,  the  male  teacher 
has  almost  disappeared  from  rural  schools  which  for  many  reasons 
is  regrettable. 

More  money  should  be  spent  on  equipment  and  libraries;  in 
some  schools  it  is  difficult  to  get  the  trustees  to  provide  the  minimum 
equipment  required  by  the  Education  Department,  and  in  a  few 
others  there  is  open  hostility  to  a  school  library.  If  trustees  could 
be  made  to  see  that  a  good  equipment  is  as  essential  to  a  school  as 
good  tools  and  machinery  are  to  a  farm,  there  would  not  be  the 
difficulty  in  getting  them  to  agree  to  the  additional  expense.  But 
let  a  good  agent  come  along  with  a  plausible  story  about  grants, 
and  it  is  not  often  that  trustees  will  refuse  to  buy  from  him  an 
expensive  chart  or  planetarium,  while  they  will  neglect  to  provide 
shades  for  the  windows  or  paint  for  the  walls. 

The  library  should  extend  beyond  the  school  to  the  farm  fireside ; 
hitherto  a  weekly  paper  and  one  or  two  subscription  books  were 
all  the  reading  material  possessed  by  many  a  farmer ^s  family; 
with  the  rural  mail  and  daily  paper,  there  has  risen  a  desire  for 
more  general  reading.  To  impart  a  taste  for  good  reading  is  one 
of  the  teacher's  more  important  duties.  In  rural  districts  the 
schools  are  the  only  medium  by  which  this  want  can  be  supplied. 

There  should  be  a  change  in  the  exterior  and  interior  of  school 
buildings;  they  should  be  made  attractive;  surroundings  influence 
our  tastes  and  moods.  The  grounds  should  be  as  beautiful  as  the 
teacher's  art  can  possibly  make  them;  curving  walks  and  rustic 
seats,  trees,  vines  and  shrubbery  with  a  school  garden  at  the  back 
would  shed  over  building  and  grounds  an  atmosphere  of  beauty  and 
homelikeness.  Within,  appropriate  pictures  should  adorn  the 
tinted  walls.  Two  or  three  plaster  casts  and  perhaps  an  aquarium 
and  book-case  would  give  a  genuine  scholastic  stamp  to  a  well- 
lighted  and  attractive  classroom.  With  such  surroundings,  the  irk- 
some in  school  life  would  disappear,  and  the  picture  of  *'the  school 
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boy  with  shining  morning  face  creeping  like  snail  unwillingly  to 
school"  would  be  an  anachronism. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  for  teachers  of  ungraded 
schools  is  to  find  sufficient  time  for  class  recitations  in  the  various 
subjects  and  provide  seat  work  for  the  rest  of  the  school.  It  is  my 
firm  conviction  that  in  the  first  year  of  a  child's  life  in  a  rural 
school  everything  that  he  gets  in  education' could  be  obtained  in  an 
hour  each  day — instructions  and  seat  work  included;  for  the  rest 
of  the  time  the  school  is  a  prison  to  him;  he  loves  to  play;  he 
loves  to  be  active ;  and  yet  he  is  doomed  to  several  hours  of  inaction. 
The  same  is  true  in  a  varying  degree  in  the  second  and  third  years. 
Arithmetic  is  provided  as  busy  work;  the  conventional  idea  of  its 
importance  is  an  excuse  for  much  time  being  unprofitably  spent  on 
it  in  order  to  keep  the  pupils  employed  and  quiet.  Some  kinder- 
garten equipment  for  the  lower  classes  and  elementary  manual 
training  for  those  more  advanced  are  needed;  it  is  the  duty  of 
teachers  and  inspectors  to  persuade  the  trustees  that  such  material 
is  valuable. 

The  population  in  all  rural  Ontario  has  suffered  to  an  alarming 
extent  within  the  past  twenty  years,  but  in  no  county  has  the  per- 
centage of  decrease  been  so  great  as  in  Huron  county ;  in  spite  of 
this  the  number  of  schools  has  increased,  and  in  some  parts  they  are 
clamouring  for  more.  "With  iucreased  comforts  and  conveniences 
on  the  farm,  parents  resent  the  hardship  their  children  have  to 
undergo  in  walking,  in  some  cases,  two  and  a  half  or  three  miles 
to  school;  but,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  explain  afterwards,  this 
is  not  the  correct  solution.  I  have  two  schools  with  an  aggregate 
attendance  of  seven,  and  a  few  more  with  no  more  than  a  dozen. 
There  is  little  incentive  for  teachers  to  do  their  best  work  in  them, 
and  pupils  lack  the  enthusiasm  that  comes  from  competition;  so 
the  candle  is  bu'rned  at  both  ends.  The  play  spirit  in  a  school  of 
that  size  can  have  little  scope;  recess  and  noon  are  more  likely 
passed  by  the  larger  children  teasing  the  smaller  ones;  altogether 
there  are  the  same  objections  to  a  school  of  that  size  as  there  are 
in  this  democratic  country  to  private  tuition. 

In  rural  schools  in  general  there  is  not  enough  use  made  of  the 
playground;  during  the  past  year,  three  or  four  of  the  enterpris- 
ing teachers  in  my  inspectorate,  as  the  result  of  school  concerts, 
purchased  swings,  croquet  and  tennis  sets  and  basket  ball  outfits; 
in  only  one  did  the  trustees  provide  them  out  of  their  own  funds. 
When  we  realize  how  much  of  a  child's  life  is  made  up  of  play. 
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^how  his  associations  with  other  children  in  it  force  him  to  respect 
[their  rights,  and  thus  train  him  for  citizenship,  and  how  desirable 
|it  is  that  the  hours  he  spends  in  school  should  be  happy,  we  should 
encourage  everything  to  that  end. 

Ten  or  twenty  years  ago  many  of  the  larger  boys  and  girls  in 
the  country  attended  school  during  the  winter  months ;  in  my  visits 
this  year  I  have  met  with  only  one  winter  pupil.  By  some  it  is 
claimed  that  this  condition  is  due  to  the  substitution  of  women  for 
men  as  teachers  in  the  rural  schools;  by  others,  that  under  better 
trained  teachers  and  more  regular  attendance,  the  pupils'  public 
school  education  is  finished  in  a  much  shorter  time.  There  is  a 
cause,  however,  that  is  not  often  mentioned;  twenty  years  ago,  in 
my  own  county,  the  pupils  attending  a  high  school  would  not  have 
numbered  more  than  300;  in  1915,  when  the  population  of  the 
county  has  decreased  so  considerably,  the  number  at  this  time  in 
the  high  schools  and  continuation  classes  will-  not  be  far  from  900 ; 
these  schools  no  doubt  absorb  many  who  would  be  winter  pupils, 
but  they  lay  claim  to  them  for  a  definite  purpose  that  is  not  asso- 
ciated with  farm  life,  and  no  doubt  directs  them  away  from  it. 

So  far  as  it  is  claimed  that  the  instruction  given  in  public  schools 
leads  boys  away  from  the  farm,  except  by  preparing  them  for  an 
examination  that  enables  them  to  enter  a  high  school,  I  think  there 
is  nothing  to  justify  it :  the  examination  consists  only  of  such  con- 
ventional subjects  as  the  world  has  come  to  regard  as  the  necessary 
basis  of  an  education,  or  as  the  essentials  of  a  preparation  for  life. 
By  the  introduction  of  nature  study  and  school  gardening,  it  was 
expected  that  the  formality  and  bookishness  of  the  entire  course 
of  study  will  give  place  to  a  study  of  real  living  nature;  it  is  a 
new  direction  given  to  old  subjects,^a  leaven  infused  into  old 
forms.  It  applies  in  great  measure  to  the  whole  course  of  study, 
since  it  is  possible  to  encourage  the  child  to  close  and  careful 
observation  of  nature  through  a  properly  directed  lesson  in  Eng- 
lish composition  as  readily  as  through  lessons  in  geography  and 
elementary  science.  This  regeneration  must  come  through  the 
normal  schools;  it  must  come  not  through  the  science  master 
merely,  but  through  the  whole  staff;  it  is  new  to  our  teachers,  and 
farmers  are  suspicious  of  it;  the  students  must  be  thoroughly  in- 
structed in  the  methods  and  enthusiastic  as  to  its  possibilities. 

But  farmers  do  not  want  any  education  for  their  children, 
except  what  will  enable  them  to  compete  with  the  pupils  of  the 
towns;  you  cannot  impose  agriculture  on  them  unless  it  is  a  part 
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of  a  teacher's  or  university  course;  they  are  quite  content  to  take 
Latin  or  any  other  study  for  its  cultural  value,  or  because  it  repre- 
sents to  the  leisure  class  ''conspicuous  waste"  for  which  they 
receive  credit  and  honour  as  for  any  other  wasteful  expenditure, 
so  long  as  it  is  part  of  the  course  leading  up  to  a  certificate  or 
university  degree ;  not  until  agriculture  is  made  an  equivalent  with 
Latin,  as  is  the  case  in  some  American  universities,  can  we  hope  to 
see  it  occupying  an  honoured  place  in  our  public  or  high  school 
course  of  study. 

The  school  studies  should  aim  at  bringing  out  what  is  best  in 
country  life,  in  ennobling  the  farmer's  occupation  by  teaching  the 
boys  that  it  requires  brains,  business  ability  and  study ;  that  farm- 
ing is  a  science,  that  while  it  may  not  lead  to  wealth  it  leads  to 
comfort  and  content  which  are  above  all.  No  one  contemplates 
forcing  boys  and  girls  to  remain  on  the  farm  by  inducing  them  to 
pursue  a  special  course  of  study.  It  would  be  a  pity  if  all  should 
remain'  there;  it  has  been  the  history  of  the  world  that  the  best 
minds,  the  greatest  industry  and  the  highest  morals  of  the  cities 
have  their  foundations  laid  in  the  country.  Moreover,  if  the 
farmer  has  a  number  of  sons,  he  has  not  a  hundred-acre  farm  to 
give  to  each  of  them.  It  therefore  becomes  an  economic  necessity 
for  him  to  prepare  one  or  more  of  his  boys  for  the  city,  and  the 
brightest  and  most  enterprising  sets  forth  on  his  adventures,  and 
the  city  is  enriched  thereby. 

Rural  schools  as  they  have  existed  have  done  a  great  and  good 
work;  with  a  more  complete  equipment,  better  accommodations, 
larger  grounds,  and  a  course  of  study  in  harmony  with  rural  life 
and  outlook  they  could  do  better;  with  a  township  board,  instead 
of  the  present  small  units  of  organization,  they  could  do  better  yet. 
Under  a  township  board  schoolhouses  will  far  more  likely  be  built 
where  they  are  needed  than  under  the  present  system.  There 
would  also  be  a  tendency  not  to  multiply  schools  unduly,  but  to 
restrict  their  number,  bringing  together  more  scholars,  and  thus 
making  better  classification,  .grading  and  teaching  possible  and 
increasing  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  of  teachers.  It  would 
facilitate  administration,  and  the  sense  of  official  responsibility 
would  be  enhanced.  The  township  system  does  not  necessitate 
consolidation,  but  it  would  have  a  lean  in  that  direction. 

The  whole  tendency  of  modern  industry  and  administration  is 
towards  centralization  and  consolidation;  small  shops  and  factories 
everywhere  have  disappeared,  and  their  place  taken  by  a  well-or- 
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ganized  prosperous  industry,  producing  a  better  product  at  lower 
cost  and  thus  performing  a  service  to  society  and  justifying  the 
replacement  of  weaker  and  smaller  units.  So,  too,  the  tendency 
has  been  to  place  social  institutions  upon  a  basis  of  scientific  adjust- 
ments and  relations,  but  in  the  creation  of  new  social  values  in 
these  readjustments,  the  rural  school  has  been  overlooked.  The 
neglect  which  it  has  suffered  has  been  partly  due  to  its  isolation, 
and  in  this  Province  to  an  experimental  consolidated  school  poorly 
located  and  not  typical  of  general  conditions.  Effort  is  expended 
in  improving  defects  within  and  not  in  giving  rural  schools  another 
organization.  The  result  has  been,  that  when  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury is  well  on  its  way  the  rural  school  is  still  in  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth. 

I  do  not  intend  to  discuss  the  merits  of  consolidated  schools; 
there  is  plenty  of  literature  on  the  subject;  Inspector  Lees,  Peter- 
boro',  has  contributed  many  able  articles;  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  they  are  no  experiment;  there  is  no  question  as  to  their 
efficiency.  The  cost  in  terms  of  service  cannot  compare  with  what 
some  sections  are  now  paying ;  transportation  is  a  blessing  to  pupils 
and  not  a  difficulty  to  stand  in  our  way.  Consolidated  schools  can 
bring  to  the  country  all  the  advantages  now  possessed  by  urban 
public  and  high  schools,  and  can  in  addition  become  an  effective 
instrumentality  for  redirecting  and  vitalizing  country  life.  The 
question  of  legislation  and  of  encouraging  and  controlling  the 
movement  should  be  taken  up  by  the  Government  at  once;  many 
sections  and  centres  are  alive  to  its  advantages,  and  only  ask  for 
more  information  and  satisfactory  regulations  for  their  establish- 
ment. In  many  sections  the  second  generation  of  school  buildings 
is  passing  away;  the  last  few  years  have  been  seasons  of  good 
prices  and  general  prosperity  for  farmers;  new  school  buildings 
are  being  erected;  in  East  Pluron  there  have  been  fifteen  since 
nineteen-eleven ;  the  opportunities  thus  lost  for  consolidated  schools 
cannot  return  for  many  years.  The  movement  is,  however,  sure 
to  take  root  and  grow,  and  when  that  time  comes  many  of  the 
problems  that  now  confront  us  will  disappear. 
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BUBAL  SCHOOL  PBOBLEMS. 
By  J.  W.  Marshall,  B.A.,  Welland. 

The  first,  most  important  and  most  Serious  problem  is  that  of 
securing  properly  qualified  teachers  who  will  remain  a  reasonable 
length  of  time  in  the  lass  favoured  rural  schools.  Too  large  a 
proportion  of  the  teachers  of  these  schools  are  young  ladies  who 
not  only  had  hoped,  but  who  still  longingly  hope,  to  have  their 
applications  accepted  at  an  early  date  by  a  town  or  city  board. 

Of  this  class  of  teacher  those  whose  homes  have  been  in  urban 
centres  during  their  own  school  days  are  very  rarely  successful 
as  teachers  of  ungraded  rural  schools.  In  many  cases  to  make  a 
suitable  time-table  for  class  work  or  to  follow  one  which  is  ready 
made  is  next  to  impossible  not  to  mention  the  importance  of  provi- 
sion for,  and  supervision  of  seat  work.  They  are  unsympathetic 
with  the  children  because  they  do  not  know  the  rural  homes  and 
conditions.  We  advise  teachers  to  live  in  homes  where  there  are 
no  children  attending  school,  but  such  homes  are  too  often  out  of 
sympathy  with  both  the  school  and  the  teacher. 

Even  the  teachers  from  rural  homes  after  attending  high  school 
in  town  and  normal  school  in  a  city  accept  appointments  to  rural 
schools  only  when  urban  schools  are  not  available,  and  then  only 
until  they  are.  We  must,  however,  give  credit  to  the  commendable 
exceptions,  for  we  have  a  saving  minority  to  whom  our  rural  sec- 
tions owe  a  great  debt.  The  rural  teachers  who  not  only  make 
good,  but  who  also  remain  in  their  positions  with  reasonable  per- 
manence are,  I  believe,  among  the  best  servants  the  state  can  boast. 

Just  here  I  should  like  to  suggest  for  discussion  the  advisability 
of  suggesting  to  the  Minister  of  Education  that  he  divide  his  pro- 
posed excellent  superannuation  scheme  into  two  distinct  parts, 
making  the  rural  schools'  part  of  the  fund  entirely  separate  from 
the  urban  in  respect  both  to  collection  and  distribution.  Then 
until  greater  permanence  obtains  among  rural  teachers  it  would 
doubtless  be  possible  to  allow  a  bonus  to  a  teacher  whose  experience 
might  exceed  a  fixed  length  of  time  in  the  same  rural  school  even 
while  he  continues  in  service. 

Another  means  of  providing  permanent  teachers  for  rural 
schools  could  possibly  be  devised  by  providing  a  six  months' 
normal  course,  or  its  equivalent,  in  summer  sessions  whereby  hold- 
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ers  of  limited  third  class  certificates  with  certified  successful  experi- 
ence could  qualify  for  permanent  certificates  valid  in  rural  schools 
only.  These  normal  courses  could  have  a  closer  connection  with  the 
0.  A.  C,  and  could  emphasize  agriculture  and  rural  school  inter- 
ests generally.  Indeed,  can  we  hope  effectually  to  prevent  the  fur- 
ther trailing  of  the  rural  schools  at  the  heels  of  the  urban  until 
some  definite  distinction  is  made  in  the  courses  at  the  training 
schools  ? 

A  noticeable  relief  has  already  been, given  by  the  rural  continua- 
tion school  whose  graduates  are  not  as  a  rule  dissatisfied  with 
rural  school  positions.  Several  young  men  from  the  Continuation 
School  at  S.  S.  No.  11,  Bertie,  have,  after  a  course  at  the  Hamillton 
Normal,  all  taken  schools  in  the  township  of  Bertie,  and  are  among 
the  most  satisfactory  rural  teachers  we  have. 

But  the  problem  is  not  all  on  the  side  of  the  teacher  in  the  case 
of  the  poorer  schools.  One  of  my  difficult  problems  is  afforded 
by  a  township  which  in  the  early  days  was  divided  into  too  many 
school  sections.  Notwithstanding  the  facts  that  many  of  these 
sections  are  absurdly  small  in  area,  and  the  majority  of  them  pro- 
portionately smaller  in  school  population,  so  that  there  is  no  life 
in  the  work  of  the  school,  very  little  evidence  of  interest  in  school 
affairs,  and  very  poor  returns  for  the  amount  of  money  expended, 
still  there  is  sufficient  of  that  narrow  section  point  of  view  to  stand 
as  a  barrier  against  a  reasonable  redistribution  of  the  township 
into  a  smaller  number  of  sections  with  schoolhouses  located  to 
much  better  advantage.  The  question  is  whether  to  make  further 
effort  toward  this  redistribution  or  to  work  toward  consolidation. 
In  either  case  we  seem  to  require  trustees  with  the  township  view. 
An  American  writer  has  said,  ''The  district  system  no  doubt  once 
rendered  a  useful  service.  As  a  system  of  school  management  it  is 
unadapted  to  the  business  or  the  educational  needs  of  the  present, 
or  of  the  future;  it  is  inefficient,  inconsistent,  unprogressive  and 
expensive."  While  we  are  not  yet  ready  for  a  general  consolida- 
tion of  all  our  rural  schools  we  seem  to  need  a  few  good  examples 
of  consolidated  schools  in  older  Ontario  where  the  conditions  are 
favourable. 

The  township  above  referred  to  is  an  exception,  but  a  problem 
all  the  more  urgently  calling  for  the  best  solution.  An  adjoining 
township  has  reduced  its  number  of  sections  by  one,  and  four  of 
its  remaining  eight  sections  have  within  six  years  erecte,d  school- 
houses  at  a  total  cost  of  $56,000,  so  that  this  township  with  its 
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larger  population  and  better  public  spirit  is  rapidly  solving  its 
own  problem  satisfactorily  without  consolidation. 

The  problem  of  truancy  is  graduallj^  being  solved  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  township  rather  than  section  officers,  and  it  would  seem 
better  still  to  have  one  or  two  officers  with  duties  covering  the  rural 
schools  of  a  whole  inspectorate.  Akin  to  the  truancy  problem  is 
this  question, — Should  not  the  age  for  compulsory  attendance  be 
raised  from  14  to  15  or  16  years  for  children  who  have  not  reached 
Form  IV? 

Let  it  ever  be  understood  that  no  case  is  reported  to  the  truant 
officer  until  the  teacher  has  made  a  special  effort  to  secure  the 
child  ^s  attendance,  and  this  necessitates  a  closer  connection  between 
the  home  and  the  school,  the  school  as  a  social  centre  and  friendly 
co-operation  between  parents,  trustees  and  teacher. 
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A  DEPARTMENTAL  MONTHLY  GAZETTE  FOB 
TEACHERS. 

By  G.  G.  Mcnab,  M.A.,  Renfrew. 

In  discussing  this  topic  it  would  no  doubt  be  well  to  inquire 
whether  there  is  a  need  for  a  Departmental  Gazette,  and  in  what 
pway  or  ways  such  need  would  be  met. 

It  may  be  felt  that  we  have  sufficient  educational  journals  and 
magazines  published  by  independent  sources  to  fill  all  the  require- 
ments. No  doubt  such  magazines  are  of  great  assistance  in  the 
work  of  our  schools,  but  it  seems  to  me  there  is  still  room  for  a 
gazette  that  would  be  an  official  medium  of  communication  between 
the  Education  Department  and  those  who  are  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  carrying  out  the  educational  system  of  the  Pro- 
vince. Such  a  journal  or  gazette  would  diffuse  that  kind  of  in- 
formation necessary  for  school  trustees,  teachers  and  others  con- 
cerned in  the  administration  and  success  of  the  school  system.  It 
might  help  ''to  inculcate  a  more  just  appreciation  by  the  teachers 
on  the  one  hand  and  by  trustees  on  the  other  of  the  relations  of 
each  to  the  other,  and  of  both  to  the  state  and  to  their  constitu- 
ents." It  would  further  tend  to  create  a  sound  public  sentiment 
on  the  educational  interests  and  duties  of  the  people  towards  edu- 
cational matters. 

The  Department  of  Education  at  present  issues  an  official  cal- 
endar, and  a  large  number  of  circulars  dealing  with  various  mat- 
ters. These  might  very  advantageously  be  incorporated  in  a 
gazette,  and  would  be  much  more  readily  available  when  required. 
If  they  were  contained  in  a  journal  or  gazette  kept  in  the  school, 
library,  reference  could  be  made  to  them  at  any  time.  A  Depart- 
mental Gazette  might  very  appropriately  explain  and  elucidate 
school  laws  and  regulations,  and  courses  of  study,  much  to  the 
advantage  of  inspectors,  trustees,  teachers,  and  all  connected  with 
the  administration  of  school  affairs.  The  inspector  might  be  saved 
the  writing  of  many  letters  regarding  school  law  and  regulations 
if  these  were  satisfactorily  dealt  with  in  a  gazette.  Moreover,  if 
a  teacher  or  inspector  had  difficulty  concerning  the  interpretation 
of  any  point,  the  answer  to  such  a  question  for  information  would 
be  available  to  every  teacher  and  inspector  in  the  Province.  Again, 
when  a  new  course  of  study  is  being  introduced  there  are  always 
21 
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some  difficulties  encountered  by  teachers  and  inspectors  which 
might  be  profitably  discussed  in  such  a  medium.  At  present  we 
have  no  means  of  discussing  educational  matters  except  what  oppor- 
tunity is  afforded  at  these  meetings  of  the  Ontario  Educational 
Association.  A  gazette  should  afford  additional  means  of  discuss- 
ing important  educational  problems.  By  such  a  medium  also 
teachers  and  school  officials  could  be  kept  well  informed  on  modern 
tendencies  in  education  not  only  in  America,  but  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  as  well. 

It  might  be  said  that  school  magazines  meet  this  latter  need,  but 
I  am  inclined  to  think  they  do  so  rather  inadequately.  Moreover, 
not  every  teacher  in  the  Province  by  any  means  takes  an  educa- 
tional journal,  whereas  a  Departmental  Gazette  -would  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  teacher.  Such  a  gazette  would  not  necessarily 
interfere  with  the  publication  of  other  school  magazines,  just  as 
the  publication  of  manuals  on  methods  of  teaching  the  various 
subjects  did  not  affect  the  publication  of  such  magazines.  The 
gazette  would  be  primarily  a  vehicle  of  communication  between 
the  Department  of  Education,  and  those  who  assist  it  in  carrying 
out  the  educational  programme. 

The  expense  of  publishing  and .  issuing  such  a  gazette  would 
necessarily  be  borne  by  the  Education  Department,  and  a  copy 
should  be  sent  to  every  school  official,  and  also  to  every  teacher 
to  be  placed  in  the  library  of  the  school.  These  gazettes  could  be 
kept  in  the  school  from  year  to  year,  and  would  form  a  record  of 
the  evolution  and  progress  of  our  system  of  education.  The  extra 
cost  of  publication  would  not  be  so  great  as  might  be  thought  at 
first  for  the  Department  would  be  saved  the  expense  of  printing 
and  issuing  official  calendars,  circulars,  etc. 

For  some  thirty  years,  from  1848  to  1877,  the  Education  Depart- 
ment in  Upper  Canada  and  Ontario  conducted  a  magazine  known 
as  The  Journal  of  Education  in  Upper  Canada.  It  was  started 
by  Dr.  Egerton  Ryerson  in  January,  1848,  and  conducted  on  his 
own  responsibility  until  July,  1850.  The  subscription  price  was 
$1.00  per  year,  but  it  was  not  a  paying  proposition  financially 
owing  to  the  subscription  list  not  being  large  enough.  In  1850, 
by  authority  of  the  Governor-General-in- Council,  the  Journal  of 
Education  became  the  official  organ  of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, and  it  was  enacted  that  a  copy  be  supplied  to  each  school 
corporation,  and  to  each  local  superintendent  in  Upper  Canada, 
and  that  the  sum  of  $450  be  expended  annually  in  the  circulation 
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of  the  journal.  In  1853  the  circulation  was  4,000  copies,  in  1855, 
5,000,  and  in  1876  it  had  reached  6,250  copies. 

Of  the  great  value  of  the  Journal  of  Education  there  are  many 
testimonials,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  without  its  aid  as  a  medium 
of  explanation  of  school  law  and  regulations,  and  educational 
matters  in  general,  Dr.  Ryerson  would  have  been  greatly  hampered 
in  founding  and  elaborating  his  system  of  education,  and  in  his 
campaign  for  free  schools  and  better  inspection  of  schools  which 
culminated  in  the  achievement  of  his  desire  in  the  passing  of  the 
comprehensive  school  act  of  1871. 

The  following  extract  is  a  part  of  the  prospectus  of  the  Journal 
of  Education  first  issued  in  January,  1848: — 

''The  Journal  of  Education  is  to  be  devoted  (1)  to  the  exposition 
of  every  part  of  our  school  system,  (2)  to  the  publication  of  official 
papers,  on  the  subjects  of  schools,  (3)  to  the  discussion  of  the 
various  means  of  promoting  the  efficiency  of  schools,  and  the  duties 
of  all  classes  of  persons  in  respect  to  them,  (4)  to  accounts  of  sys- 
tems of  public  instruction  in  other  countries,  both  European  and 
American,  and  (5)  to  the  diffusion  of  information  and  the  great 
work  of  popular  education  generally." 

In  regard  to  the  management  of  the  Journal  of  Education  a 
question  in  the  legislature  of  1850  called  forth  the  following  state- 
ment from  Dr.  Ryerson:  ''I  write  the  editorial  articles  and  make 
the  selections  myself.  The  senior  clerk  collects  and  prepares  the 
educational,  literary  and  scientific  intelligence,  contributes  occa- 
sional editorial  notices  and  articles,  and  reads  the  proofs." 

At  a  later  date,  however,  the  chief  superintendent  finding  his 
official  duties  too  heavy  had  to  relinquish  the  editorship,  and  the 
deputy  superintendent  became  the  editor. 

In  a  Departmental  Gazette  it  would  be  necessary  that  some 
official  of,  or  appointed  by,  the  Education  Department,  thoroughly 
conversant  with  all  the  details  of  school  matters,  should  be  editor- 
in-chief,  and  it  would  be  well  to  have  on  the  editorial  staff  a  repre- 
sentative from  each  department  of  educational  work. 

In  the  Journal  of  Education  a  department  was  reserved  for 
letters  and  inter-communications  between  local  superintendents, 
trustees  and  teachers  on  any  subject  of  general  interest  in  the 
Province. 

In  any  Departmental  Gazette  of  to-day  there  should,  of  course, 
be  such  a  department  where  educational  matters  might  be  fully 
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discussed  with  the  salutary  restriction  that  no  communication  of 
a  personal,  party  or  controversial  nature  could  be  admitted  to  its 
columns. 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  that  a  properly  conducted  departmental 
monthly  gazette  would  be  of  great  value,  and  would  supply  a  need 
felt  by  teachers  and  school  officials  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  Province. 
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PUPILS'  BE  COED  CARDS. 
By  C.  B.   Edwards,  London. 

One  of  the  watchwords  in  the  industrial  world  of  to-day  is 
System,  whereby  all  processes  and  details  are  so  organized  that 
there  is  a  minimum  of  waste,  and  in  consequence  a  maximum-  of 
production. 

Educators  everywhere  are  takin'g  a  leaf  out  of  the  business 
man's  book,  and  are  introducing  system  into  school  affairs. 

'' Pupils'  Record  Cards"  constitute  one  device  in  this  system. 
The  object  of  these  records  is  to  give  to  each  teacher  as  the  pupil 
passes  through  the  grades  a  brief  history,  not  only  of  the  student's 
standing  in  school  work,  his  conduct,  his  yearly  attendance,  and 
time  spent  in  each  grade,  but  it  also  presents  a  yearly  record  of 
his  health,  the  teacher's  estimate  of  his  intellectual  ability,  his 
manual  dexterity,  and  any  special  aptitudes  which,  especially  in 
the  higher  grades,  are  likely  to  become  noticeable. 

These  cards  are  so  ruled  that  one  will  contain  the  pupil's  record 
through  his  whole  public  school  course. 

When  the  child  completes  the  public  school  course  his  card  is 
retained  by  the  principal  of  the  school  which  he  last  attends. 
These  cards  thus  furnish  valuable  data  for  ascertaining  the  aver- 
age time  spent  by  a  pupil  in  completing  the  public  school  course. 
To  the  teacher  who  on  admitting  the  pupil  to  her  class  receives 
at  the  3ame  time  his  record  card,  the  latter  should  be  a  fairly  good 
guide  as  to  his  conduct,  attendance  and  attainments.  Experience 
has  shown,  however,  that  teachers'  estimates  of  conduct  do  not 
all  coincide  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  well-known  fact  that  while  A 
and  B  may  get  along  together,  and  A  and  C  may  work  together 
in  perfect  harmony,  we  are  not  justified  in  assuming  that  B  and  C 
when  working  together  will  have  the  same  happy  agreement  as 
they  did  with  A.  It  requires  judgment  and  charity  in  the  teacher 
when  a  pupil  comes  to  her  with  a  bad  record  to  avoid  displaying 
an  attitude  of  suspicion,  or  even  possibly  of  dislike.  If  we 
would  only  remember  that  a  display  of  suspicion  and  dislike 
towards  a  pupil  is  likely  to  result  in  arousing  the  same  feelings 
towards  ourselves  we  would  hesitate  in  accepting  another's  estimate 
without  testing  it  for  ourselves. 
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Now  let  US  briefly  consider  the  other  side  of  the  shield,  the 
bright  one,  where  all  the  entries  indicate  a  high  state  of  perfection. 
This  has  a  tendency  to  make  for  good  conduct  and  steady  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  in  order  that  he  may  retain  the  high  place 
already  won  for  himself  in  the  school.  I  know  of  no  heading  on 
the  record  card  that  will  repay  the  teacher's  interest  and  attention 
better  than  the  one  entitled  health.  In  most  city  schools  the  nurse 
or  school  doctor  is  ready  to  second  any  effort  made  by  the  teacher 
to  find  out  if  the  child  be  of  normal  health,  and  if  not,  to  arouse 
the  parents  to  some  action  to  secure  this  desirable  condition.  One 
might  easily  amplify  in  turn  the  various  headings  used  on  a  card, 
but  this  you  can  readily  see  is  quite  unnecessary,  because  no  space 
should  be  taken  for  any  record  unless  care  and  attention  has  been 
devoted  in  choosing  topics  that  are  vitally  connected  with  the 
pupil's  education. 

In  order  that  these  records  shall  be  of  use  to  the  teacher,  and  a 
benefit  to  the  pupil  they  must  receive  the  whole-hearted  effort  and 
attention  of  the  teachers.  For  cards  on  which  the  entries  are 
made  hurriedly  during  the  last  day  of  school  because  "it  has  to  be 
done"  are  not  likely  to  be  of  much  value  to  anyone. 

Unless  a  principal  is  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  value  of  these 
cards,  and  can  in  turn  succeed  in  pursuading  his  teachers  that 
these  records  are  of  vital  importance,  it  were  better  not  to  intro- 
duce them. 

These  cards  when  properly  and  conscientiously  filled  in  are  espe- 
cially valuable  in  urban  schools  not  only  as  a  record  of  the  pupil's 
attainments,  but  also  as  a  reference  in  case  former  pupils  of  the 
school  are  applying  for  positions.  Principals  tell  me  that  these 
enable  them  to  reply  more  satisfactorily  and  definitely  to  inquiries 
made  by  business  men  as  to  the  school  record  of  young  men  or 
young  women  seeking  positions. 

These  cards  alphabetically  arranged  are  kept  in  a  case  in  the 
principal's  office.  A  visitor  calls  at  the  school  and  makes  inquiry 
for  a  pupil  knowing  only  his  name.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  a  few 
seconds  till  the  principal  has  abstracted  the  card  from  the  case, 
and  can  inform  his  caller  as  to  pupil 's  age,  address,  grade,  teacher, 
etc.,  etc. 

Experience  has  convinced  me  that  the  pupil's  permanent  record 
card  should  provide  a  space  to  indicate  failure  to  complete  the  work 
of  the  grade  in  one  year  and — this  is  important — reasons  for  such 
failure.     The  principal  of  each  school  should  make  the  study  of 
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these  failures  his  especial  care,  to  be  folloAved  by  a  report  to  the 
inspector-'s  office  where  they  will  receive  further  consideration. 
This  will  lead  doubtless  in  time  to  the  formation  of  special  classes 
for  backward  and  •  defective  pupils  when  the  problems  of  trans- 
portation, classrooms,  curricula  and  cost  all  have  been  solved.  In 
some  of  the  cities  in  the  United  States  the  Board  of  Education 
maintains  a  department  known  as  the  efficiency  bureau  where  all 
such  cases  as  indicated  above  receive  the  attention  of  the  super- 
intendent of  schools,  the  principal  of  the  school  from  which,  the 
pupils  come,  the  teacher  of  the  class  which  the  pupil  attends,  and 
finally  the  pupil's  parents.  The  object  being  to  form  the  character 
of  the  child  during  his  school  life  instead  of  letting  him  drop  out 
of  school  and  drift  into  bad  habits  or  worse,  with  the  result  that 
the  state  has  to  spend  large  sums  in  reforming  him. 

We  have  been  considering  the  pupil's  permanent  record  card; 
let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  his  monthly  report  card. 
These  have  the  advantage  of  exciting  the  interest  of  the  parent, 
the  pupil,  and  the  teacher.  If  these  cards  or  reports  fail  to  enlist 
the  keen  interest  of  anyone  of  the  three  parties  concerned  there 
is  somthing  radically  wrong  somewhere.  A  partnership  of  three 
to  be  successful  must  have  the  united  effort  and  interest  of  each 
member.  The  task  of  stimulating  the  necessary  interest,  and  the 
required  effort  in  the  other  two  members  of  the  partnership  usually 
falls  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  teacher,  but  his  burden  is  lightened 
by  every  ounce  of  energy  that  he  succeeds  in  getting  pupil  or 
parent  to  exert.  These  reports  should  be  regularly  sent  home  every 
month  in  order  that  the  parent  may  be  informed  as  to  his  child's 
work  at  school,  and  whether  the  report  indicates  that  any  improve- 
ment had  been  made.  The  frequency  of  these  reports  acts  as  a 
pleasant  or  unpleasant  stimulus  to  the  pupil  whose  report  shows 
progress  or  the  opposite.  The  monthly  report  card  should  show, 
in  addition  to  the  ordinary  school  subjects,  the  attendance,  punctual- 
ity, health,  conduct,  effort,  standing.  These  cards  have  been  pretty 
well  standardized  in  the  United  States,  and  we  can  thus  profit  by 
the  experience  of  others.  The  custom  of  adopting  letters  such  as 
E.  to  indicate  excellent,  G.  Good,  F.  fair  or  passable,  P.  poor  and 
'B.  bad,  is  pretty  general,  and  offers  a  variety  from  the  stereotyped 
custom  of  estimating  every  pupil  on  a  percentage  basis.  This  I 
know  will  at  first  require  patience  and  care  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  to  accustom  her  to  the  change  from  the  old  system.  Here, 
again,  we  are  met  with  stern  facts  that  unless  each  report  receives 
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at  the  hands  of  the  teacher  her  best  care  and  thought  it  will  fail 
to  accomplish  its  full  purpose. 

Envelopes  furnished  by  the  board  or  made  by  the  pupil  are  used 
for  the  reports  when  taken  home  to  be  signed,  and  those  of  you 
who  have  had  experience  in  getting  this  done  can  well  understand 
that  it  is  no  easy  task. 

Each  side  of  the  report  card  is  utilized,  thus  showing  the  pupil's 
record  for  two  years  which,  if  properly  considered  by  the  parents, 
will,  be  a  stimulus  to  the  pupil. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  card  is  printed  the  following,  ''The  Home 
and  the  School  Should  Work  Together  for  the  Good  of  the  Child." 
''It  is  important  that  the  teacher  should  be  fully  informed  as  to 
the  child's  physical  condition,  life  outside  of  school,  and  previous 
history.  Parents  are  cordially  invited  to  confer  with  the  teacher 
or  the  principal."  This  request  usually  results  in  an  increased 
interest  by  the  parents,  and  experience  has  shown  that  many  visits 
have  been  made  to  the  school  in  order  that  the  teacher  may  be 
consulted  with  respect  to  the  child's  progress.  It  is  my  firm  con- 
viction that  the  effectiveness  of  our  schools  can  be  materially  in- 
creased by  securing  a  real  co-operation  between  parents  and  teach- 
ers, but  you  must  remember,  that,  like  everything  else  worth  hav- 
ing, it  can  only  be  secured  by  tact,  patience  and  exertion. 
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HOW  SCHOOL  PLAY  CAN  BE  ENRICHED. 

By  N.  McDougall,  B.A.,  Petrolea. 

After  listening  to  the  excellent  address  by  Mr.  Armstrong,  and 
to  the  remarks  of  the  others  who  have  spoken,  I  am  sure  we  are 
all  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  importance  of  play  as  a  part  of 
physical  education.  Indeed,  it  must  be  a  matter  of  surprise  to 
many  of  us  that  the  importance  of  physical  education  was  not 
long  ago  more  adequately  recognized  in  our  Ontario  school  system. 

A  well  graded  series  of  physical  exercises  such  as  is  contained  in 
the  syllabus  now  in  use  in  Ontario  schools,  if  energetically  per- 
formed from  day  to  day,  must  of  necessity  produce  a  symmetrical 
physical  development.  But  such  exercises,  though  very  important, 
cannot  take  the  place  of  school  games,  any  more  than  games  can 
take  the  place  of  these  exercises.  Both  are  essential  and  necessary 
in  any  complete  scheme  of  physical  education. 

Leading  educationists  in  this  Province  some  years  ago  seem  to 
have  believed  that  school  games  provided  all  the  physical  educa- 
tion necessary,  especially  m  rural  schools,  and  perhaps  there  may 
have  been  greater  reason  for  such  a  belief  at  that  time  than  there 
is  to-day.  But  with  a  constant  decrease  in  attendance,  and  in  the 
proportion  of  older  pupils  who  might  be  expected  to  lead  in  play; 
and  with  an  apparent  decline  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  teacher, 
in  school  play,  the  children  seem  gradually  to  have  forgotten  how 
to  play.  So  that  we  actually  reached  a  point  in  the  educational 
development  of  this  Province  when  there  was  very  little  well 
directed  play  on  the  school  grounds  and  no  physical  exercises  in 
the  school  room,  or  in  other  words  when  physical  education  was 
practically  ignored. 

Just  at  this  time,  however,  the  generosity  of  the  late  Lord  Strath- 
cona  made  the  Strathcona  Trust  Scheme  possible,  and,  I  believe, 
this  scheme  has  given  a  much  needed  impetus  to  physical  education 
in  the  schools  of  Ontario.  Quite  recently  physical  training  has 
been  made  a  compulsory  part  of  the  school  programme,  and  I  pre- 
sume more  or  less  attention  is  now  being  paid  to  this  subject  in 
the  majority  of  the  schools.  But  so  far  as  I  nnderstand  the  situa- 
tion, there  is  as  yet  no  marked  revival  of  interest  in  school  play. 

Now,  we  know  that  one  of  the  best  services  a  school  can  render  is 
to  implant  in  the  children  a  love  for  healthy  and  wholesome  play. 
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There  is  an  exhilaration  of  mind  and  a  recreative  effect  produced 
by  games,  wliich  are  indispensable  to  proper  physical  training 
and  healthy  development  of  character.  Children  enter  into  games 
with  a  spontaneous  enthusiasm  and  joy  fulness  that  react  with  bene- 
ficial effect  upon  their  entire  nature.  The  fact  also  that  games 
are  played  for  the  most  part  in  the  open  air  and  sunshine  add 
very  materially  to  the  good  results. 

From  what  has  been  said  I  think  we  can  draw  two  conclusions, 
namely,  (1)  that  play  is  a  very  essential  factor  in  a  child's  educa- 
tion, and  (2)  that  this  important  matter  has  been  more  or  less 
seriously  neglected  for  many  years  in  the  majority  of  our  schools. 

If  then  these  conclusions  are  correct  we  are  brought  face  to 
face  with  the  problem  of  "How  School  Play  can  be  Enriched," 
and  I  believe  for  the  solution  of  this  problem  three  things  are 
necessary:  (1)  Persistent  efforts  by  the  training  schools,  inspectors, 
and  others  who  realize  a  need  for  the  enrichment  of  school  play, 
(2)  enthusiastic  leadership  by  the  teachers,  and  (3)  co-operation 
on  the  part  of  the  trustees. 

No  doubt  much  can  be  done  by  the  training  schools  to  convince 
the  teachers-in-training  of  the  great  educational  value  and  absolute 
necessity  of  school  games.  From  my  observations  as  inspector  I 
would  say  the  graduates  of  the  training  schools  of  the  last  two 
years  show  more  enthusiasm  in  the  matter  of  physical  exercises 
and  school  games  than  the  graduates  of  previous  years,  and  I 
believe  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  these  schools  are  now  giving  a 
much  more  practical  training  along  these  lines  and  are  emphasiz- 
ing the  importance  of  physical  education,  not  simply  as  an  inter- 
esting theory,  but  as  something  that  should  be  taken  up  enthusiasti- 
cally in  every  school.  Inspectors  should  also  avail  themselves  of 
every  opportunity  to  encourage  teachers  and  pupils  to  engage 
heartily  in  school  games.  I  believe  this  subject  should  also  be  dis- 
cussed- frequently  at  the  County  Teachers'  Institute  meetings. 
When  teachers  are  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  necessity  for  school 
games  as  an  essential  part  of  school  life,  and  as  a  most  important 
factor  in  training  for  citizenship,  then  they  are  in  a  better  position 
to  become  leaders  in  play.  And  I  may  say,  after  careful  observa- 
tion and  inquiry,  I  feel  assured  that  without  such  leadership, 
school  play  in  many  cases  will  be  of  a  very  aimless  kind.  To  be 
beneficial  play  should  be  well  directed  in  order  that  the  undesirable 
elements  may  be  eliminated  and  the  more  desirable  emphasized. 
If  the  best  results  are  to  be  obtained  the  teacher,  as  far  as  time 
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will  permit,  must  encourage  and  direct  the  play  of  the  pupils.  In 
doing  so  it  is  obvious  that  he  or  she  will  derive  a  distinct  benefit 
as  well  as  the  children.  I'eachers  should  make  themselves  familiar 
with  a  variety  of  games  suitable  for  the  older  and  younger  pupils, 
and  adapted  to  the  various  seasons  of  the  year.  One  of  the  best 
books  on  the  subject  which  I  have  seen  is  "Games  for  the  Home^ 
Playground,  School  and  Gymnasium,"  by  Jessie  H.  Bancroft, 
assistant  director  of  physical  training  in  the  public  schools  of  New 
York  city.  The  book  contains  400  carefully  selected  games,  and 
is  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  school  library.  It  was  published  by 
the  MacMillan  Publishing  Company  in  1913.  "Play  and  Recrea- 
tion," by  Curtis,  published  by  Ginn  &  Co.,  is  also  an  excellent 
book. 

But  trustees  should  also  do  their  part  in  helping  to  enrich  school 
play  by  providing  adequate  and  suitable  play  grounds  and  play 
equipment.  Why  should  the  great  majority  of  school  grounds,  both 
urban  and  rural,  be  destitute  of  any  equipment  to  aid  the  children 
in  their  play.  I  believe  there  should  be  some  equipment  in  every 
play  ground,  such  as  teeters,  swings,  horizontal  bars,  grant  strides, 
basket  ball  nets,  tennis  and  croquet  sets  and  the  necessaries  for 
baseball  and  football.  Such  equipment,  which  would  cost  but 
little,  would  help  very  much  in  making  the  play  ground  a 
Children's  Paradise. 

All  games  chosen  should  be  for  the  purpose  of  sport  and  recrea- 
tion. The  tendency  is  to  confine  school  play  to  a  few  standard 
games,  which  though  excellent  in  themselves,  do  not  afford  a  suffi- 
cient variety  of  play  during  the  school  year.  The  little  child  of 
six  or  seven  years  enjoys  games  in  which  there  is  much  repetition, 
and  but  few  rules  as  in  most  singing  games.  The  child  of  eight  or 
ten  years  enjoys  games  of  a  slightly  more  complicated  nature  in 
which  the  players  choose  sides  and  in  which  more  skill  and  courage 
are  required.  Children  of  twelve  years  and  upwards  become  inter- 
ested in  games  that  require  team  play  in  which  the  principle  of  co- 
operation is  strongly  impressed  upon  their  minds.  The  traits  of 
character  cultivated  by  good  team  work  are  invaluable  in  business 
and  social  life.  Thus  we  see  there  is  a  natural  evolution  in  play, 
and  a  considerable  variety  of  games  is  necessary  to  suit  pupils  of 
different  ages,  and  the  other  varying  conditions.  In  those  rural 
schools  where  the  attendance  is  small  it  might  be  advisable  to  fre- 
quently play  games  in  which  all  or  at  least  the  majority  of  the 
pupils  can  take  part.  The  teacher  should  be  able  to  judge  in  each 
case  w^hat  games  wdll  be  most  suitable  and  most  interesting. 
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A  school  recess  is  often  a  sad  apology  for  what  it  might  be, 
if  under  competent  leadership,  the  pupils  engaged  in  well  directed 
play.  After  careful  inquiry  and  observation  I  find  that  where  the 
teacher  does  not  direct  ajid  encourage  the  children  in  their  play 
there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  during  the  recess  and 
noon  intervals,  to  hang  about  the  school  room  and  school  building, 
chasing,  pushing  or  jostling  each  other  in  an  aimless  kind  of  way 
which  has  a  detrimental  instead  of  helpful  influence  on  the 
discipline  of  the  school  and  the  character  of  the  pupils.  In  fact 
the  solution  of  the  problem,  ''How  School  Play  can  be  Enriched," 
depends  largely  on  enthusiastic  and  skilful  leadership  on  the  part 
of  the  teachers  or  supervisors. 

The  question  may  be  asked,  why  all  this  ado  about  school  play? 
My  answer  is,  that  school  play  has  a  very  important  influence  upon 
school  work.  I  have  noticed  that  the  children  who  play  most 
enthusiastically  and  intelligently  on  the  play  grounds  usually  work 
most  earnestly  in  the  school  room.  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  old 
motto,  "Work  while  you  work,  and  play  while  you  play."  The 
mental,  moral  and  physical  effects  of  well  directed  play  can  not 
be  over-estimated.  In  no  other  way  can  the  health,  happiness  and 
character  of  children  be  better  conserved.  Young  people  are  con- 
stantly leaving  the  farm  because  they  believe  they  will  have  a 
better  time  in  the  town  or  city.  The  rural  school  therefore  has  a 
great  mission  to  perform  in  training  the  people  to  appreciate  and 
utilize  the  magnificent  opportunity  which  rural  life  affords  for 
healthy  and  wholesome  play  and  recreation.  I  believe  every  rural 
school  ground  should  contain  from  two  to  five  acres  fitted  up  and 
equipped  as  a  park  and  play  ground,  not  for  the  school  children 
only,  but  for  all  the  people  of  the  section. 

It  has  been  said  that  Waterloo  was  won  upon  the  cricket  fields 
in  connection  with  some  of  the  great  schools  of  the  old  land,  and 
I  believe  our  school  grounds  and  public  play  grounds  if  properly 
used  will  develop  in  the  youth  of  this  Province  traits  of  character, 
physical  strength  and  moral  stamina  that  will  enable  them  to  win 
many  victories  in  the  great  battle  of  life. 
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By  W.  S.  Ormiston,  Uxbridge. 

Gentlemen  and  Fellow  Trustees  of  the  Province  of  Ontario, — 
As  I  did  not  have  the  pleasure  of  thanking  you  for  the  honour 
which  you  conferred  on  me  in  electing  me  to  the  chair  as  your 
President  at  the  last  session,  owing  to  my  unavoidable  absence,  I 
now  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  of  thanking  you  for  this 
honour,  while  expressing  my  regret  that  I  have  not  been  able  to 
accomplish  as  much  in  forwarding  the  work  of  the  Association  as  I 
should  have  wished. 

At  the  present  time,  when  never  as  before,  every  earnest  and 
thoughtful  man  is  having  so  much  of  his  attention  necessarily 
directed  with  more  or  less  anxiety,  according  to  his  temperament, 
to  that  momentous  struggle  which  is  now  convulsing  the  world,  we 
cannot  help  turning  our  thoughts  for  a  few  moments  to  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  our  last  convention  was  held  a  brief  year 
ago.  At  that  time  it  would  seem  as  if  nearly  perfect  peace  was 
pervading  the  whole  word,  for,  with  the  exception  of  the  domestic 
disturbance  in  Mexico,  and  a  certain  measure  of  political  difficulty 
in  Ireland,  which  was  certainly  troubling  the  British  Parliament, 
there  was  among  the  various  nations  of  the  world  apparently  a 
complete  state  of  amity,  and  no  wars  were  taking  place,  or  appar- 
ently any  serious  International  complications,  so  that  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  doors. of  the  Temple  of  Janus  might  be  considered 
to  be  closed. 

Especially  in  Great  Britain,  United  States  and  Canada  was  it 
considered  an  opportune  time  for  genuine  Thanksgiving  in  that  for 
100  years  perfect  peace  had  held  sway  between  these  great  Anglo- 
Saxon  nations,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  with  nearly  4,000 
miles  of  International  boundary  line  separating  Canada  from 
United  States  during  that  period  there  had  been  no  need  of  armed 
soldiers,  and  that,  in  fact,  nothing  of  that  nature  was  now  to  be 
found,  and  the  only  mode  one  would  have  of  knowing  that  ''he" 
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were  passing  from  one  country  to  another  was  the  presence  of  the 
custom  house  officer. 

And  while  this  long  period  did  not  elapse  without  many  serious 
questions  and  difficulties  requiring  to  be  settled  and  determined 
between  the  nations,  yet  such  was  the  sound  judgment  of  the 
rulers  on  both  sides  that  they  were  settled  and  adjusted  by  arbitra- 
tion. 

Very  naturally  both  nations  were  preparing  to  celebrate  this 
Centennial  of  the  Peace  in  some  suitable  manner. 

The  Hague  Convention  also  was  preparing  to  meet  with  a  view 
of  further  endeavouring  to  prevent  war,  and  where  such  was 
necessary  to  have  the  same  regulated  so  as  to  do  the  least  damage 
to  the  innocent  and  defenceless. 

But  in  the  midst  of  this  state  of  affairs  there  occurred  a  com- 
paratively trifling  event  involving  Austria  and  Servia,  and  almost 
before  the  world  could  realize  it,  declaration  after  declaration  of 
war  followed  one  another  in  quick  succession,  and  the  world  liter- 
ally trembled  under  the  feet  of  millions  of  armed  men,  the  roll  of 
the  wheels  of  cannon,  wagons  and  cars  loaded  with  munitions  of 
war  while  the  heavens  are  rent  asunder  by  the  roar  of  guns,  the 
like  of  which  were  never  seen  before. 

Speedily  and  hitherto  unknown  engines  for  the  destruction  of 
hum.an  life  and  property  were  brought  in  to  play  and  the  earth, 
the  sea,  the  sky,  and  the  very  waters  of  the  ocean  itself  seem  to 
swarm  with  man's  creations  for  the  annihilation  of  his  fellow  man. 

And  what  is  to  a  certain  extent  worse,  the  plighted  word  of 
Nations  for  the  protection  of  the  weak  were  treated  as  so  many 
''scraps  of  paper'*  whose  sanctity  only  rested  on  the  power  of  the 
one  who  wished  to  violate  it. 

Certainly  we  of  British  race  can  look  with  pride  at  the  attitude 
of  our  rulers  and  the  position  of  the  Empire  in  this  struggle,  for 
it  is  in  the  defence  of  one  of  the  weakest  and  one  of  the  most 
industrial  nations  whose  neutrality  and  integrity  was  guaranteed 
that  Britain  was  dragged  into  this  war. 

it  was  my  intention  to  dwell  at  some  length  upon  the  influence 
that  educational  systems  and  trainings  of  the  various  nations  had 
upon  the  causes  of  this  war,  and  the  mode  of  carrying  it  out,  but 
as  there  is  not  a  pulpit  in  the  land  in  which  sermons  have  not  been 
delivered,  not  a  daily  or  weekly  newspaper  whose  pages  have  not 
'been  filled  with  editorials  and  clippings,  not  a  magazine  that  has 
not  published  lengthy  articles,  not  a  town   in   which  addresses 
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have  not  been  delivered  on  the  subject,  and  perhaps  not  a  meeting 

of  any  kind  held  where  it  has  not  been  a  prominent  subject,  I 

feel  it  would  be  out  of  place  on  my  part  in  addressing  a  body  of 

reading  men  like  yourselves  to  dwell  at  any  length  on  a  subject 

that  has  been  so  much  threshed  out  by  men  better  equal  to  handle 

[it,  but  I  cannot  refrain  from  claiming  that  when  the  summing  up 

:akes  place  that  the  war  will  be  found  to  have  been  a  war  primar- 

|ily,  and  in  the  last  resort  of  Prussia  against  Britain,  and  between 

Ethe  ideals  represented  by  each. 

Britain  stands  for  popular  government,  first,  last,  and  foremost, 
the  people  by  their  representatives  are  and  shall  be  the  dominant 
body,  and  this  axiom  is  now  practically  the  accepted  rule  of  gov- 
ernment in  nearly  every  self-governing  people  on  the  face  of  the 
globe.  The  whole  of  the  Americas,  China,  Japan,,Australia,  South 
Africa,  and  all  the  new  kingdoms  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  are 
thus  governed,  and  even  in  Autocratic  Russia  itself  the  same  prin- 
ciple is  being  evolved  to  a  great  extent,  so  it  matters  not  whether  the 
nations  so  governed  be  called  Republics  or  Monarchies,  the  prin- 
ciple is  the  same. 

An  the  contrary  the  German  type  is  entirely  different.  In  1848 
apparently  the  question  of  popular  government  received  its  quietus 
then,  and  exists  only  in  name.  In  fact  I  believe  it  is  impossible 
for  one  of  Anglo-Saxon  training  to  conceive  of  the  utter  contempt, 
loathing  and  scorn,  with  which  popular  government  is  looked  upon 
by  the  governing  class  of  Germany  in  whose  eyes  the  people  are  to 
be  highly  trained  and  educated  along  industrial  and  military  lines, 
but  absolutely  with  the  view  that  they  are  to  be  tools  or  machines 
in  the  hands  of  the  few  who  constitute  the  rulers.  The  German 
rulers  in  absolute  truth  and  good  faith,  as  far  as  they  are  con- 
cerned, regard  and,  look  upon  popular  government  as  the  worst 
form  of  government  that  can  exist  for  the  purpose  of  advancing 
true  culture  and  civilization,  and  added  to  this  their  belief  in 
their  own  mental,  moral,  and  industrial  pre-eminence  and  super- 
iority over  the  rest  of  the  world  the  super-man  theory. 

Now,  when  the  theory  of  universities  that  "might  is  right"  in 
International  affairs,  and  that  if  the  strong  nation  do  not  avail 
itself  in  accomplishing  its  own  desires  it  is  doing  wrong  has  per- 
meated the  ruling  class  we  have  the  necessary  ingredients  for 
trouble. 

Now  Germany,  believing  in  herself,  finding  her  energies  cur- 
tailed by  Britain,  and  hating  and  despising  the  British  form  of 
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government,  and  seeing  that  form  of  government  rapidly  becoming 
the  ruling  principle  of  the  world,  and  thinking  she  had  power  to 
carry  out  its  desires  in  stemming  this  wave  of  free  government, 
was  bound  to  take  action  at  the  opportune  moment,  and  she  did. 
As  a  result  it  is  a  war  of  ''absolutism"  against  ''freedom,"  and 
nothing  more  may  be  said. 

In  my  own  opinion,  whatever  may  be  said  about  "Peace,"  arms 
cannot  be  laid  down  at  the  present  time,  nor  Peace  granted  until 
the  world  is  free  from  the  danger  of  any  further  attacks  from  the 
part  of  an  armed  tyrant,  asserting  that  the  only  limit  to  the  gratifi- 
cation of  his  desires  is  his  power  to  enforce  them,  and  this  power 
must  be  taken  from  Germany. 

One  other  subject  calls  for  a  few  words,  and  that  is,  "What  will 
be  the  result  on  the  British  Empire  after  the  war?"  It  is  perfectly 
plain  that  the  existing  state  of  affairs  cannot  be  maintained  much 
longer,  and  it  is  for  some  great  statesman  to  evolve  a  system  that 
will  last  for  ages  based  upon  the  federation  of  allied  nations  bound 
together  by  ties  of  mutual  interest,  race,  and  government,  and  the 
sons  of  which  h^ve  spent  their  lives  and  shed  their  blood  side  by 
side,  and  whose  treasuries  have  poured  forth  their  money  in  floods 
for  this  much  loved  personal  liberty  and  freedom. 

But  what  I  wish  to  deal  with  in  the  balance  of  the  address  is 
matters  directly  connected  with  the  attitude  of  the  general  public, 
ourselves  and  our  duties  towards  pupils,  our  wards,  and  it  is  not 
likely  my  remarks  will  be  at  all  of  a  congratulatory  nature,  for  it 
seems  to  me  that  a  difficulty  lying  behind  the  whole  educational 
system  is  a  very  great  indifference  on  the  part  of  many  vitally  inter- 
ested in  the  whole  educational  work  of  the  Province. 

One  thing  is  clear,  that  the  whole  system  of  boards  of  education 
and  school  boards,  whether  rural  or  urban,  is  the  creation  of 
statute,  and  has  not  grown  up  like  some  of  the  rest  of  our  munici- 
pal government  from  established  customs  and  usages,  and  the  fact 
that  in  the  Act  is  inserted  a  clause  "that  any  rural  trustee  duly 
elected  who  will  not  undertake  the  office  is  liable  to  a  fine"  does 
not  seem  to  me  to  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  respect  for 
the  office.  It  looks  too  much  like  a  sentence  of  "act  as  trustee" 
or  be  fined.  However,  be  that  as  it  may,  the  general  public  seem 
to  pay  very  little  attention  to  what  the  scchool  trustees  do,  unless 
there  arises  some  controversial  question,  or  the  trustees  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties  are  constrained  to  erect  a  new  school- 
house,  pr  to  add  equipment  in  compliance  with  statutes,  or  as  has 
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been  universally  the  case  lately,  "increase  the  teachers'  salaries." 
As  most  of  these  matters  involve  an  increase  of  taxation  there  is 
usually  for  the  time  being  at  least  some  active  interest  in  school 
affairs.  As  a  result  rural  school  meetings  are  very  poorly  attended, 
the  old  trustees  having  received  their  sentence  usually  remain  on 
the  board  for  a  number  of  years.  Too  many  of  the  duties  are 
purely  nominal,  and  the  secretary-treasurer,  for  perhaps  a  nominal 
salary  of  $10,  discharges  all  the  active  duties,  and  his  acts  are 
probably  confirmed  at  a  meeting  held. 

In  the  smaller  towns  the  same  indifference  exists,  and  it  is  some- 
times a  wonder  to  an  outsider  who  may  have  an  occasion  to  inter- 
view the  various  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  how  under 
the  sun  some  of  the  members  came  to  be  elected  or  appointed  there- 
on, and,  in  fact,  in  a  number  of  cases  the  electorate  have  deliber- 
ately placed  men  on  different  boards,  not  with  a  view  of  promoting 
and  improving  the  educational  work  in  the  town,  but  have  done 
so  with  a  deliberate  intention  of  preventing  the  expenditure  of 
money  which  is  absolutely  required  for  enabling  the"  school  board 
to  comply  with  the  educational  requirements  of  the  day.  This 
feature  particularly  takes  place  in  smaller  towns  where  the  taxes 
are  heavy,  and  the  school  tax  especially  heavy,  as  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  from  10  to  12  mills  in  the  dollar  for  current  expenses, 
together  with  other  taxation  for  school  debentures,  is  by  no  means 
unusual. 

In  the  larger  and  more  progressive  towns  this  is  not  the  case, 
and  the  electorate  are  paying  more  attention  to  the  quality  of  the 
men  they  select,  and  also  are  realizing  that  the  trustees  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  educational  work  in  the  school,  and  are  not 
mere  bodies  to  spend  money  in  accordance  with  instructions  of 
government  inspector,  and  as  far  as  possible  hold  these  require- 
ments in  check  and  spend  as  little  as  they  can. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  certainly  should  be  our  duty  to  wake 
up  the  public  in  this  matter,  for  as  school  boards  throughout  the 
country  very  necessarily  expend  large  sums,  and  in  the  towns  a 
large  proportion  of  the  taxes  on  the  education  of  the  young,  it  is 
extremely  unsatisfactory  to  find  out  from  one  reason  or  another 
throughout  the  country  rather  over  30%  of  the  pupils  attending 
are  unsatisfactory  in  their  attendance,  yielding  a  very  unsatisfac- 
tory average  of  less  than  75%.  This. impairs  the  work  of  the 
schools  to  an  extent  that  can  hardly  be  figured  on,  involves 
enormous  waste  of  money,  and  as  a  result  causes  too  many  of  the 
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pupils  who  when  they  have  reached  the  school  limit  of  14  years, 
and  then  quit  attending,  to  be  very  far  from  having  a  public  school 
education.  These  are  vital  matters  not  only  for  the  general  public 
to  consider  either  through  the  school  boards,  the  township  council 
or  county  council,  but  for  the  trustees  themselves. 

While  I  am  at  this  subject  the  question  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
Truancy  Act  comes  up.  This  Act  has  been  notoriously  ineffective, 
and  how  far  the  present  Act  as  amended  by  1914  will  work  remains 
to  be  seen.  Apparently  by  this  Act  the  truant  officer  is  to  be 
appointed  by  the  municipality,  and  that  the  reports  to  him  are  to 
be  made  directly  by  the  teacher,  whereupon  the  said  truant  officer 
shall  take  action. 

The  school  regulations  call  for  monthly  reports  of  truancy  by 
the  rural  teachers  to  the  inspector  who  is  supposed  to  deal  with 
the  matter.  What  machinery  he  has  is  not  very  clear,  and  the 
inspectors  claim  that  the  operation  of  that  regulation  is  practically 
impossible,  as  in  many  inspectorates,  one  case  of  truancy  in  a  room 
throughout  the  district  would  involve  100  letters  or  more  per 
month,  and  I  am  afraid  the  well  known  desire  for  county  councils 
or  economy  would  not  induce  them  to  appoint  an  officer  where  the 
word  ''may"  and  not  "shall"  is  used  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  urban 
communities. 

Dealing  with  ourselves  as  trustees,  there  are  literally  thousands 
of  school  boards  in  the  Province,  scores  in  each  county,  and  some- 
times over  a  dozen  in  each  township,  and  yet  I  venture  to  say  that 
with  very  few  exceptions  there  is  no  intercommunication  between 
these  bodies  at  all  who  are  all  engaged  in  the  same  work,  under  the 
same  direction,  and  subject  to  the  same  rules,  and  I  may  also  doubt 
if  the  trustees  of  many  sections  can  name  the  trustees  of  the  ad- 
joining section,  while  what  little  work  of  a  common  nature  is  done 
takes  place  at  our  annual  convention.    . 

We  have  discussed  the  matter  of  holding  trustee  meetings  in 
each  inspectorate,  as  the  teachers  do  for  discussion  of  matters  of 
common  moment,  and  for  exchange  of  ideas  in  which  those  men 
who  are  more  versed  in  school  needs  and  practice  may  out  of  their 
knowledge  help  others  not  so  well  skilled,  but  in  few  cases  has 
this  been  carried  out. 

If  inspectorate  meetings  are  too  large,  and  the  area  covered  too 
extensive,  could  not  township  meetings  be  arranged  for,  and  have 
the  inspector  hold  them  some  night  when  he  is  in  the  township  in 
discharge  of  his  official  duties? 
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We  know  we  have  at  Guelph  a  government  institution  from 
whom  aid  should  be  obtained  in  agricultural  matters. 

This  matter  has  been  taken  up  in  some  cases,  and  I  think  that 
our  Vice-president  can  give  us  some  information  as  to  how  it  has 
been  carried  out  in  his  district. 

During  the  recent  year  the  city  of  Berlin,  after  investigation  of 
the  state  of  affairs  there,  have  shown  themselves  amply  able  to 
cope  with  the  vital  question  of  giving  the\  pupils  of  their  city  a 
thorough  public  school  education,  and  in  domg  so  have  struck  an 
important  note  in  connection  with  promotion  examinations,  for  if 
the  pupils  are  promoted  only  annually  then  in  fact  too  many  cases 
have  they  passed  the  school  age  before  they  have  reached  the  high- 
est form  in  school.  It  does  not  seem  that  there  should  be  no 
promotions  in  less  than  a  year  where  the  pupils  are  ready  for 
promotion,  as  no  doubt  the  holding  back  of  pupils  who  are  capable 
of  advancement  has  not  a  good  effect. 

Now,  in  conclusion,  what  should  be  the  character  of  men  who 
assume  the  duties  of  trustees?  Am  I  going  too  far  in  saying  that 
a  trustee  should  be  thoroughly  interested  in  educational  matters, 
able  to  understand  and  comprehend  what  is  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  pupils  of  whom  he  is  really  the  guardian  and  trustee  in  a 
far  more  important  matter  than  that  of  merely  involving  a  few 
dollars  and  cents  for  the  whole  future  life  of  some  or  many  of  the 
pupils,  may  depend  on  the  right  action  being  taken  by  a  board? 
Ought  he  not  be  of  sufficient  stamina  and  back  bone  that  when  he 
has  once  decided  that  a  certain  course  of  action  is  the  proper  one, 
and  in  the  interests  of  the  school  and  the  community,  that  he 
should  carry  it  out  to  the  end,  and  be  able  to  give  good  reason  for 
the  faith  that  is  in  him,  for  I  believe  that  the  public  at  large  when 
they  realize  that  a  man  is  truly  in  earnest,  and  knows  what  he 
wants,  and  why  he  wants  it,  and  why  he  does  certain  things  in  a 
certain  way,  will  back  him  up  even  though  they  may  at  first  think 
he  is  extravagant  or  visionary. 

Above  all,  public  school  trustees  should  bear  ever  in  mind  that 
but  a  small  fraction  of  the  pupils  attending  public  schools  ever  go 
farther,  and  that  no  effort  on  their  part  should  be  spared  to  see 
that  the  school  is  his  particular  care,  should  efficiently  discharge 
that  task  and  not  turn  out  half  educated,  and  half  trained  pupils. 

There  are  other  matters  of  practical  importance  which  will  no 
doubt  come  before  you.     I  might  say  for  this  particular  meeting, 
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as  you  will  see  from  the  programme  your  committee  have  decided 
to  have,  two  round-table  conferences  in  order  that  as  many  as 
possible  may  take  part  with  a  view  of  getting  at  the  various  diffi- 
culties the  boards  find  to  deal  with,  and  we  trust  that  every  trus- 
tee present  will  have  no  hesitation  in  raising  any  question  he  may 
deem  of  importance,  and  submitting  the  same  for  discussion. 
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PATRIOTISM  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 

By  Major  Sam  Sharps,  M.P. 

What  is  patriotism?  This  almost  universal  instinct  for  which 
more  men  have  offered  up  the  supreme  sacrifice  than  for  any  other 
cause,  and  which  counts  among  its  devotees  more  illustrious 
martyrs  than  even  religion  itself — this  irresistible  impulse  that 
has  produced  so  many  splendid  deeds  of  heroism  and  of  unselfish 
devotion — which  has  inspired  art,  stimulated  literature  and  fur- 
thered science — fostered  liberty,  won  independence  and  advanced 
civilization  ? 

Dr.  Johnson  in  his  dictionary  tells  us  that  a  patriot  is  ''one 
whose  ruling  passion  is  the  love  of  his  country,"  and  that  patriot- 
ism is  "love  and  zeal  for  one's  country." 

It  depends  upon  the  pursuit  of  common  interest,  the  defence  of 
a  common  independence,  and  the  love  of  common  liberties,  and  it 
is  strengthened  by  a  common  history,  and  common  traditions,  and 
it  is  part  of  a  national  character  formed  under  these  conditions. 

If  France  to-day  is  still  a  great  nation,  a  centre  of  intellectual 
activity,  and  a  pioneer  of  civilization,  she  owes  it  to  the  fact  that 
her  greatest  statesmen,  writers  and  preachers  have  always  fostered 
the  spirit  of  patriotism  among  her  people. 

The  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  M.P.,  that  greatest  of  all 
British  Imperialists — on  the  occasion  of  his  installation  as  Lord 
Rector  of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  says,  "It  (patriotism)  has 
become  a  democratic  passion,  and  has  ceased  to  be  a  privileged 
distinction. ' ' 

The  reason  is  obvious — people  have  been  admitted  to  a  share  of 
government — they  are  charged  with  state  responsibilities  and  duties, 
and  are  identified  with  its  prosperity  and  security,  and  have  a 
personal  sense  of  ownership  or  proprietorship  in  the  state. 

Patriotism  has  placed  France  in  the  front  rank  of  the  nations 
of  the  world ;  it  has  secured  the  unity  of  Germany  and  Italy.  It 
has  created  and  consolidated  the  enormous  Empire  of  Russia, 
and  it  has  preserved  the  independence  of  Switzerland,  Holland  and 
Belgium. 

To  what  sublime  heights  has  patriotism  carried  the  little  nation 
of  Belgium,  aptly  described  as  a  nation— not  a  highway?  The  most 
striking  cartoon  of  this  most  unrighteous  war  depicted  little  Bel- 
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gium's  noble  King  in  the  foreground  with  a  devastated  country 
in  the  background,  and  the  Kaiser  addressing  a  question  to  the 
Belgian  King  in  sneering  tones,  "So  you  have  lost  everything, 
eh?"  "No^"  replied  the  noble  King,  "I  have  not  lost  my  soul." 
Patriotism  can  be  more  easily  praised  than  explained.  Science, 
art,  literature,  music  and  commerce  are  international  and  know 
no  boundaries — but  war  came  and  crumbled  into  dust  the  interna- 
tional character  of  these  great  civilizing  forces — patriotism  swept 
them  all  away,  and  German  policemen  threw  into  prison  store- 
keepers who  still  maintained  English  names  on  their  shop  windows, 
and  Britons  hissed  music  hall  entertainers  off  the  stage  who 
dared  to  sing  "songs  of  the  fatherland." 

Why?  because  patriotism  is  intuitively  implanted  in  the 
bosom  of  every  child  born  into  this  world,  and  no  amount  of  inter- 
national intercourse  will  eradicate  such  deep-rooted  sentiments. 

Dr.  Percy  Dearmer  says:  "Patriotism  is  a  salt  against  rotten- 
ness, a  glorious  spur  to  high  endeavour;  it  recovers  the  half- 
obliterated  virtue  of  loyalty,  calls  every  man  to  service,  and 
ennobles  great  and  small  alike," 

But  all  is  not  patriotism  that  glitters.  Men  are  in  places  still 
sordid,  mean  and  covetous,  and  are  willing  both  in  Canada  and  in 
Great  Britain  to  take  advantage  of  their  country's  necessities. 
Some  English  merchants  are  now  on  trial  for  unlawfully  trading 
with  their  country's  enemy — some  Canadian  manufacturers  and 
middlemen  are  waxing  fat  by  utilizing  shoddy  goods  and  exacting 
exorbitant  profits  on  government  contracts  when  the  whole  Empire 
is  putting  forth  herculean  efforts  to  overthrow  Prussian  militar- 
ism. But  these  form  only  a  small  minority — the  great  heart  of 
the  Empire  is  truly  patriotic  and  abhors  these  sordid  manifesta- 
tions of  greed. 

Patriotism  to  attain  to  its  highest  and  most  noble  form  must  be 
founded  upon  Christian  principles, — "love  thy  neighbour  as  thy- 
self"— is  good  for  nations  as  well  as  individuals — Christian 
patriotism  is  international.  Primitive  man  thought  he  could  be 
loyal  to  his  own  tribe  only  by  warring  against  other  tribes — but 
Christianity  is  international,  and  we  can  love  our  own  country  with- 
out hating  our  neighbour — indeed,  the  true  patriot  is  he  who 
believes  not  in  one  patriotism  but  in  all — who  respects  other  nation- 
alities as  well  as  loving  his  own. 

An  English  statesman  says,  "Patriotism  must  be  founded  on 
great  principles,  and  supported  by  great  virtues."     It  involves 
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duties  as  well  as  privileges — domestic  duties  of  a  citizen  to  his 
municipality  as  well  as  those  relations  of  his  country  towards 
foreign  nations. 

No  man  is  performing  his  full  duty — is  truly  patriotic  who 
refrains  from  doing  his  share  of  public  work  and  assuming  a  por- 
tion of  responsibilities,  including  municipal  obligations  on  the  due 
fulfillment  of  which  the  comfort,  health,  prosperity  and  the  lives 
of  the  community  so  largely  depend. 

''To  leave  politics  to  the  politicians  whether  in  national  or  in 
municipal  work  is  as  fatal  to  the  best  interest  of  the  state  as  to 
leave  to  mercenaries  the  defence  of  its  territories,"  so  said  the 
Right  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain. 

But  in  our  relations  to  foreign  countries  has  this  spirit  greater 
opportunities  to  exercise  itself.  No  nation  can  neglect  its  self- 
defence,  its  power  to  compel  respect  of  its  neighbours  lest  it  lose 
that  of  its  own  people.  It  must  maintain  its  self-respect,  safe- 
guard its  honour,  and  maintain  its  treaty  obligations. 

As  Earl  Grey  said  of  Great  Britain,  she  might  have  refrained 
from  entering  into  the  European  conflagration  until  the  other 
belligerents  had  worn  themselves  out,  and  then  she  would  have 
been  in  a  position  to  take  advantage  of  the  situation  to  her  own 
apparent  advantage — but  such  advantage  would  be  only  apparent 
and  not  real — would  be  obtained  at  the  cost  of  her  self-respect  and 
honour — and  this  was  paying  too  high  a  price. 

Great  Britain's  activities  extending  over  centuries,  marred  occa- 
sionally by  crimes  of  oppression  and  rapacity  have,  on  the  whole, 
been  illuminated  by  deeds  of  courage,  endurance  and  self-sacrifice, 
and  her  work  has  made  for  the  peace,  the  happiness  and  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  world. 

Great  and  glorious  privileges  belong  to  Britons,  and  correspond- 
ingly great  responsibilities  have  been  placed  on  the  shoulders  of 
our  people.  We  must  not  flinch,  but  with  fiLxity  of  purpose  we 
must  go  forward  to  the  great  end  which  destiny  has  assigned  to  us. 
How  shall  this  spirit  be  cultivated  and  developed  in  the  schools? 
This  is  of  more  importance  to  our  country  than  any  classical,  or 
mathematic  subject,  yet  it  does  not  form  any  portion  of  our  cur- 
riculum, and  has  no  recognized  text-book. 

Yet  we  must  not  over-emphasize  the  military  spirit— we  must 
not  be  carried  to  excesses  by  too  much  militarism  due  to  the  present 
European  contest.  While  recognizing  and  appreciating  the  great 
importance  to  the  young  man  of  inculcating  a  proper  national  and 
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patriotic  spirit,  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  the  Canada 's  destiny 
lies  along  the  paths  of  peaceful  pursuits  and  not  along  the  rugged, 
gory  and  unprofitable  highways  of  war. 

A  cheap,  yet  useful,  permanent  and  efficacious  method  of  devel- 
oping this  patriotic  spirit  is  the  frequent  use  of  flags  on  all  public 
holidays — and  to  inculcate  proper  respect  for  this  symbol  of  our 
country's  greatness.  The  Manitoba  people  recognize  this  agency, 
and  require  that  the  Union  Jack  should  be  unfurled  every  day 
from  the  flagstaff  of  every  school  in  the  Province. 

Map  talks,  historical  lectures  and  essays,  and  daily  talks  on  the 
war  and  current  events  will  contribute  much  towards  this  end  by 
bringing  forcibly  to  the  impressionable  minds  of  the  young  people 
the  glorious  achievements  of  the  British  arms,  and  the  conspicuous 
part  it  has  played  in  the  world's  history. 

But  the  training  of  the  boys  in  the  Cadet  Corps  is  a  method 
fraught  with  great  possibilities — not  expensive — yet  most  pleasing 
for  the  boys ;  it  provides  the  means  for  giving  preliminary  training 
to  the  youth  of  the  land. 

It  has  met  with  the  unqualified  approval  of  the  leading  educa- 
tionalists of  Canada,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  extract  from  a 
pamphlet  issued  some  time  ago,  viz. : — 

''It  develops  a  boy's  genuine  patriotism;  not  an  arrogant  or 
offensive  consciousness  of  national  importance,  but  a  genuine  faith 
in  himself  and  his  country.  Such  a  faith  is  one  of  the  basic  ele- 
ments of  a  strong  and  balanced  moral  character.  In  many  parts 
of  Canada,  a  great  many  foreign  boys  are  making  a  new  home. 
There  is  no  other  process  by  which  they  can  be  made  proud  'of 
their  King,  their  new  country,  their  flag,  and  the  institutions  it 
represents  so  quickly  and  so  thoroughly  as  by  wearing  the  King's 
uniform,  and  keeping  step  to  patriotic  British-Canadian  music 
behind  the  Union  Jack  as  part  of  a  patriotic  organization,  along 
with  British-Canadian  boys.  In  this  way  a  patriotic  spirit  enters 
a  boy's  heart  and  life."     (Document  signed  by) 

(Rev.)  Nathaniel  Burwash,  M.A.,  D.D., 

Chancellor,  Victoria  University,  Toronto. 

(Very  Rev.)  D.  Miner  Gordon,  M.A.,  D.D., 

Principal    and    Vice-Chancellor,    Queen's    University, 
Kingston,  Ont. 

A.  H.  Mackay,  B.A.,  B.Sc,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.C, 
Supt.  of  Education,  Nova  Scotia. 
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(Rev.)  Canon  G.  Dauth, 

Vice-Rector,  Laval  University,  Montreal. 
(Rev.)  H.  J.  Cody,  D.D.,  LL.D., 

Ven.  Archdeacon,  Toronto. 
(Rev.)  J.  W.  MacMillan,  D.D., 

Pastor,  Presbyterian  Church,  Halifax. 
(Rev.)  Solomon  Jacobs, 

Rabbi,  Holy  Blossom  Synagogue,  Toronto. 
(Rev.)  T.  Crawford  Brown,  M.A., 

Pastor,     New     St.     Andrew's     Presbyterian     Church, 
Toronto. 
(Rev.)  L.  Minehan, 

Pastor,  St.  Peter's  Church,  Toronto. 
Maurice  Hutton,  M.A., 

Principal,  University  College,  Toronto. 
Walter  James  Brown, 

Aylmer,  Ont. 
John  A.  Cooper,  M.A., 

Toronto. 
James  L.  Hughes, 

Chief  Inspector  of  Schools,  Toronto,  Chairman. 

Lord  Roberts,  speaking  of  the  Cadet  movement,  said,  ''No  work 
can  be  more  useful  than  the  training  of  our  boys  under  the  Cadet 
system  at  a  time  of  life  when  they  are  most  in  need  of  control, 
and  most  impressionable." 

There  are  a  few  methods  that  might  be  advantageously  used  to 
develop  the  germ  of  patriotism  that  lies  implanted  in  every  boy's 
heart. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  a  boy  without  patriotism  is  not  a 
very  valuable  asset  to  the  state — such  a  boy  will  invariably  grow 
up  sullen,  selfish,  grasping  and  self-contained,  deserving  and  receiv- 
ing the  contempt  of  his  fellow  men.  And  it  behooves  us,  in  every 
way,  to  encourage  and  develop  this  sacred  patriotic  sentiment  in 
every  citizen. 

The  oft  repeated  yet  never-to-be-forgotten  words  of  Scott 
describe  the  man  without  love  for  his  country: 

' '  Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead, 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said 
This  is  my  own,  my  native  land? 
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Whose  heart  hath  ne'er  within  him  burned, 
As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  turned, 
From  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand! 
If  such  there  breathe,  go,  mark  him  well ; 
For  him  no  minstrel  raptures  swell, 
High  though  his  titles,  proud  his  name. 
Boundless  his  wealth  as  wish  can  claim: 
Despite  those  titles,  power,  and  pelf. 
The  wretch,  concentred  all  in  self. 
Living,  shall  forfeit  fair  renown, 
And,  doubling  dying,  shall  go  down 
To  the  vile  dust,  from  whence  he  sprung, 
Unwept,  unhonoured,  and  unsung." 
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THE  HUMAN  BRAIN. 
By  John  Noble,  M.D.,  Toronto. 

The  human  brain,  like  all  other  brains,  is  a  mass  of  soft  gray 
and  white  matter,  almost  jelly-like  in  consistency;  so  soft  that  it 
has  to  be  soaked  in  alcohol  or  some  other  hardening  fluid  before  it 
can  be  properly  examined. 

The  brain,  as  a  mass  of  material,  is  of  little  consequence;  but 
when  the  spark  of  life  is  there,  when  that  mysterious,  unknown  and 
unknowable  thing  called  thought,  is  there,  then  the  human  brain 
becomes  the  most  valuable  thing  known  under  heavens  among  men ; 
more  valuable  than  gold,  or  silver,  or  precious  stones,  or  even 
radium.  Nature  evidently  appreciated  the  great  value  and  extreme 
tenderness  of  our  brains,  because  she  has  suspended  them  within 
a  spherical  shell  of  solid  bone  of  double  thickness,  front  and  rear, 
and  on  either  side  where  blows  might  injure  the  delicate  mass 
within. 

We  know  the  brain  to  be  the  seat  of  thought,  memory,  reason. 
The  ancients  believed  the  heart  was  the  seat'  of  thought,  hence  the 
expression,  "a  good-hearted"  person,  etc. 

Man,  in  proportion  to  his  body  weight,  has  more  brain  substance 
than  any  other  animal.  The  average  weight  of  the  brain  of  the 
adult  man  is  49i/^  ounces,  a  little  over  3  pounds;  that  of  the  adult 
woman  about  44  ounces,  2%  pounds.  The  brains  of  an  idiot 
seldom  exceed  23  ounces  in  weight.  Broadly  speaking,  the  larger 
the  brain,  the  greater  the  mental  capacity,  but  a  large  man  or 
woman  may  have  a  small  brain,  and  vice  versa. 

In  the  brute  creation,  quadrupeds  have  more  brains  than  fishes, 
fowls  or  reptiles.  ''As  wise  as  a  serpent"  is  a  misleading  expres- 
sion. A  serpent  has  no  wisdom;  it  can  be  taught  nothing;  even 
though  in  captivity  for  years,  it  never  knows  its  caretaker  from 
anybody  else.  Th,e  elephant,  the  largest  and  most  intelligent  of 
quadrupeds,  has  a  brain  weighing  from  8  to  10  lbs.;  while  the 
whale,  the  largest  of  fishes,  and  ten  times  the  weight  of  an  elephant, 
has  a  brain  weighing  only  4  or  5  lbs.  Why,  it  may  be  asked,  has 
the  elephant  ten  times  as  much  brains,  according  to  its  body  weight, 
as  a  whale?  The  answer  is  simple;  the  elephant  needs  brains, 
must  have  brains  or  must  become  extinct. 
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Every  living  thing  has  two  great  functions  to  perform — get  a 
living  and  pro-create  its  kind.  A  plant  gets  half  its  living  through 
its  roots  from  the  earth,  the  other  half  through  its  leaves  from  the 
atmosphere;  it  remains  stationary;  it  needs  no  brains,  and  there- 
fore has  none.  It  has  none  of  the  five  senses  of  animals  (except 
the  sensitive  plant  which  seems  to  have  the  sense  of  touch). 

With  animals  it  is  different.  An  animal  is  a  plant  turned  out- 
side in.  The  two  sources  of  nourishment,  its  roots  and  its  leaves, 
are  inside  the  animal.  The  air  is  drawn  into  the  body  and  forced 
out  again  automatically;  it  requires  no  brains  to  know  how  to 
breathe ;  (but  it  requires  a  highly  developed  brain  to  know  enough 
not  to  breathe  bad  air). 

The  root-food  is  stored  for  the  time  being  within  the  body  of  the 
animal,  and  this  food  has  to  be  found  by  the  animal  itself.  Hence, 
the  animal  must  have  a  means  of  locomotion,  and  if  it  moves,  it 
must  have  one  or  more  of  the  five  senses  to  direct  it  towards  its 
food,  and  also  to  protect  it  from  danger.  But  one  or  more  of  the 
five  senses  would  be  of  no  service  to  the  animal  if  there  was  no 
brain  for  the  sensations — ^new  items,  so  to  speak — to  go  to.  And 
the  more  difficulty  the  animal  has  in  getting  its  food,  the  more 
brains  it  needs,  and  the  more  brains  it  has. 

The  elephant  requires  a  large  amount  of  food,  and  a  careful 
selection  of  the  same ;  he  has  often  to  travel  far,  his  means  of  loco- 
motion is  slow,  and  his  roadway  is  often  rough  and  beset  with  diffi- 
culties ;  he  needs  his  brains. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  whale  moves  quickly,  almost  without 
effort;  he  does  not  need  to  select  his  food  because  he  does 
not  chew  it ;  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  catch  and  swallow ;  his  digestive 
apparatus  does  the  selecting,  uses  Avhat  it  needs  and  passes  along  the 
residue.  The  whale  needs  little  brains,  and  has  little.  And  fur- 
ther, the  land  animal  has  to  bring  forth  its  young,  to  feed  and  pro- 
tect them;  whereas  the  fish  lays  its  eggs,  and  that  is  all;  little 
brains  required. 

I  mention  these  things  to  show  that  nature  allows  no  superfluities 
in  the  brute  creation ;  an  animal  has  brains  according  to  its  needs, 
no  more,  no  less.  If  the  elephant  were  so  placed  that  it  would  not 
need  to  think,  it  would  soon  have  as  little  brains  as  the  whale. 

Any  portion  of  the  human  body,  the  brains  included,  that  is  not 
used  much  soon  becomes  smaller  and  weaker,  and  if  never  used 
will  disappear  entirely.  Thus,  if  we  continue  to  feed  children  on 
soft  foods  as  at  present,  in  a  few  centuries  the  human  race  will 
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have  no  teeth ;  if  we  continue  to  make  studies  easier  we  must  not 
be  disappointed  if  the  child's  brain  capacity  comes  down  to  its 
necessity.  Luxury  and  brains  are  antagonistic.  In  the  rise  and 
fall  of  nations,  luxury  and  not  adversity,  was  always  the  cause  of 
the  fall.  The  present  war  and  its  consequent  hard  times,  has  done 
more  to  stimulate  brain  force  in  Canada  than  anything  which  has 
occurred  since  the  howl  of  the  wolf  sent  a  shiver  through  the  early 
pioneer  in  his  little  log  cabin  in  the  woods. 

The  brains  of  great  thinkers  weigh  more  than  the  brains  of 
ordinary  men.  Cuvier,  Dr.  Abercrombie,  Dupuytren,  Robbie  Burns, 
Napoleon,  and  many  others,  had  brains  weighing  up  to  4  lbs.  On 
the  other  hand  there  are  some  exceptions  to  the  above  rule.  Some 
brilliant  men  have  had  brains  below  the  average  in  weight. 

This  may  seem  to  you  a  grewsome  subject.  But  science  knows  no 
sentiment;  it  deals  only  in  facts.  The  human  brain  increases  in 
weight  rapidly  up  till  seven  j^ears  of  age  (that  is  before  the  crab- 
bing influence  of  school  life  sets  in),  then  less  rapidly  each  decade 
until  the  age  of  forty;  after  that,  the  average  man's  brain  .loses 
about  one  ounce  in  weight  for  every  ten  years  until  his  death.  Is 
this  why  most,  not  all,  great  men  have  made  their  mark  in  the 
world  before  reaching  forty  ? 

Then  the  great  object  of  our  whole  education  system,  of  which 
we  as  trustees  are  the  ways  and  means  committee,  should  be  to 
increase  the  weight  of  every  pupil's  brains. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  best  results  an  educator  should  have  con- 
trol of  the  feeding,  the  clothing,  the  housing,  and  the  exercising — 
physical  and  mental — of  the  pupil.  The  clothing  and  nourishing 
(supplying  of  liquid  food  and  solid  food)  of  children  should  devolve 
entirely  upon  the  parent  or  guardian.  Boards  of  education  should 
not  undertake  these  things.  That  would  be  paternalizing  the  state 
to  too  great  an  extent.  But  it  is  the  legitimate  duty  of  the  state 
to  see  that  the  children  have  proper  housing,  proper  air-food  and 
suitable  physical  and  mental  exercises  during  school  hours,  and  as 
many  other  hours  as  possible,  before  9,  after  4,  and  holidays  also. 

Air-food  is  responsible  for  over  half  the  body-weight.  Bad 
ventilation  is  starvation  in  its  worst  and  most  disease-provoking 
form. 

We  cannot  make  brains,  but  we  can  develop  what  is  there  already. 
The  Science  of  Eugenics,  another  grewsome  subject,  would  teach 
us  that  we  should  select  those  of  the  opposite  sex  whose  offspring 
would  be  most  likely  to  have  brawn  and  brain,  and  allow  them, 
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and  none  but  them,  to  pro-create.  This  is  done  in  the  breeding 
of  lower  animals.    Are  human  beings  of  less  importance? 

Here,  again,  sentiment  takes  science  by  the  throat  and  so  the 
matter  ends.  Yet  it  does  seem  strange  that  imbeciles,  criminals, 
the  insane,  the  deaf  and  dumb,  dipsomaniacs,  the  blind,  those 
affected  with  transmissable  disease — consumption,  syphilis,  etc., 
the  crippled,  the  deformed,  in  short,  the  floatsam  and  jetsam  of 
the  human  race,  should  all  be  allowed  to  marry  and  multiply,  as 
freely  as  if  they  were  all  athletes  and  philosophers. 

No  wonder  our  prisons,  our  hospitals,  our  sanitariums,  our 
''Homes"  for  this,  that,  and  the  other,  our  "Institutes"  for  the 
blind,  the  deaf  and  the  dumb,  our  law  courts,  our  police  stations, 
are  all  full  to  overflowing;  while  the  honest  taxpayer  is  groaning 
under  an  ever-increasing  burden  for  the  maintenance  of  all  these 
necessities;  we  must  look  after  these  unfortunates;  we  dare  not 
neglect  them,  even  for  our  own  safety. 

And  another  burden  for  the  taxpayer  is  looming  on  the  horizon — 
special  classes  for  backward  pupils,  and  for  pupils  whose  mentality 
is  subnormal.  This  burden,  we,  the  ways  and  means  commi'ttee, 
are  to  take  over  in  toto;  feed  them,  house  them^  and  give  them 
special  education  on  farms  which  we  must  purchase,  equip  and 
manage  for  the  benefit  of  the  pupils.  We  must  pay  farm  help, 
caretakers,  specially  qualified  teachers,  also  nurses  and  doctors 
when  required. 

All  of  this,  in  my  opinion,  should  be  done;  it  would  pay  in  the 
end  to  do  it,  but  the  Government,  not  the  school  boards,  should  do 
it.  The  first  duty  of  the  Government  is  plain — stop,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible the  pro-creation  of  undesirables.  Our  immigration  laws  for- 
bid the  entrance  of  such.  Why  should  we  allow  those  we  have  to 
multiply  ? 

I  consider  it  the  duty  of  every  member  of  our  Association  to  go 
to  his  representative  in  the  local  legislature  and  urge  upon  him 
that  such  legislation  be  passed  as  will  have  the  desired  effect  in 
this  matter. 

Let  us  now  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  functions  of  the  brain, 
what  it  does  and  how  it  does  it.  The  gray  matter,  nerve  cells,  is 
supposed  to  be  the  seat  of  thought ;  the  white  matter  is  the  path  or 
track  through  which  sensations  (news)  goes  to  the  brain  proper, 
and  through  which  instructions,  commands,  go  out  from  the  brain 
to  all  parts  of  the  body.  Outside  the  brain  these  news'  carriers, 
telegraph  wires,  if  you  will,  are  called  nerves.     To  give  an  illus- 
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tration:  you  tickle  a  mule's  heel;  a  message  goes  to  the  mule's 
brain;  a  return  message  goes  to  the  mule's  leg  which  moves  the 
mule's  foot,  and  you  see  the  result.  I  would  like  to  warn  any 
would-be  experimenters  that  these  messages  travel  very  quickly. 

When  the  brain  receives  a  message  through  any  of  the  five  senses, 
it  does  not  always  have  the  return  message  ready;  the  process  of 
getting  it  ready,  is  called  thinking,  the  work  of  the  gray  matter 
apparently.  As  to  what  thought  is  and  how  it  is  transmitted 
through  nerves,  we  know  nothing ;  it  is  a  sealed  book. 

When  brain  grows,  that  is,  increases  in  weight  and  power,  it 
follows  the  same  laws  as  does  the  right  arm  of  the  blacksmith  when 
it  grows  and  increases  in  power. 

When  any  organ,  any  part  of  our  bodies,  the  heart,  the  lungs, 
the  stomach,  the  extremities,  or  the  brain  works  hard,  it  becomes 
tired,  exhausted  and  cries  out  for  food.  And  the  head  office,  the 
brain,  instructs  the  commissariat  department,  the  heart  and  arteries, 
to  rush  in  more  blood ;  hence  growth.  If  brain  is  to  grow  it  must 
work.  A  child's  brain  works  more  or  less,  according  to  the  amount 
of  the  news  the  said  brain  receives  through  one  or  all  of  the  five 
senses.  Hence,  young  children  should  be  educated  by  means  of 
concrete  objects,  and  not  through  abstract  ideas  represented  by 
words  as  at  present. 

Frobel,  a  hundred  years  ago,  recognized  this  fact  and  founded 
the  best  educational  system  the  world  has  ever  seen,  the  Kinder- 
garten. Dr.  Montessori,  a  lady  teacher  in  the  Department  of 
Psychiatry  in  the  University  of  Rome,  has  thought  out  and  put 
into  practice  an  elaborate  system  of  cultivating  the  five  senses  at 
the  same  time  improving  the  child's  control  over  its  own  muscles. 
The  Montessori  methods  are  recognized  by  our  Education  Depart- 
ment. 

Then  our  whole  educational  system  simmers  down  to  one  object 
— get  human  beings  to  think.  One  man  in  a  thousand  will  blaze  a 
trail;  the  other  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  will  blindly  follow 
in  the  trail,  without  stopping  to  think  whether  the  blazer  is  right 
or  wrong.  The  great  bulk  of  the  human  race  is  obscessed  in 
mental  laziness. 

Napoleon  blazed  the  trail  to  Moscow  and  400,000  men  blindly 
followed  him  to  failure,  disgrace  and  death.  A-  half  insane  would- 
be  Napoleon  of  Europe  to-day  has  blazed  an  imaginary  trail  to  the 
conquest  of  the  world,  and  four  million  human  dupes  are  blindly 
following  him  to  personal  and  national  failure,  destruction  and 
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death.  Get  the  student  to  think,  that  is  the  gun  that  every  true 
educator,  should  keep  his  eye  on.  A  labourer  would  rather  dig 
hard  in  a  ditch  for  two  hours  than  think  for  two  minutes  on  how 
to  keep  the  ditch  straight.  A  typewriter  would  rather  rattle  off 
six  pages  of  copy  than  think  for  six  seconds  where  a  paragraph 
should  end.  It  is  easier  to  believe  than  to  think.  Hence,  the 
Brigham-Youngs,  the  Mrs.  Bakers,  the  Joe  Smiths,  the  Lydia  Pank- 
hursts,  and  many  more  half  crazy  fakirs  get  followers  and  money 
by  the  tens  of  thousands. 

Recorded  history  is  as  yesterday  compared  with  the  records, 
true  records,  revealed  by  geology  and  its  kindred  subjects. 

Geology,  backed  by  the  present  day  brain  power  of  man,  tells  us 
that  the  earth  was  once  a  revolving  ball  of  super-heated  gases, 
hurled  into  cold  ethereal  space  from  the  bosom  of  that  mother  of 
planets,  the  sun. 

The  material  of  which  rocks  and  metals  are  composed  cooled 
first,  forming  an  uneven,  crumpled,  crust  over  the  surface,  with  a 
seething  mass  within,  and  a  cloud  of  steam  suspended  in  air  with- 
out. The  cooling  process  went  on;  the  steam  became  water  and 
filled  the  hollows,  thus  forming  the  oceans;  the  higher  portions 
became  continents.  The  mystery  of  mysteries  then  occurred.  Life 
came  upon  the  earth — first  vegetable,  then  animal  life.  Vegetable 
life  must  have  come  first,  as  animals  can  only  live  when  there  are 
plants  for  them  to  live  upon. 

Animals  appeared  first  on  the  fat  spots  of  the  earth,  that  is, 
where  the  climate  and  the  vegetation  were  most  favourable.  Man 
was  one  group  among  many  groups  of  animals ;  he  was  an  insignifi- 
cant creature,  without  means  of  either  offence  or  defence;  he  did 
not  need  either;  he  picked  berries  from  the  vines,  and  fruit  from 
the  trees,  and  took  honey  from  the  bees,  and  eggs  from  the  birds, 
and  roots  from  the  earth. 

If  those  conditions  had  continued  man  would  never  have  devel- 
oped, he  would  have  remained  a  nonentity.  But  as  time  passed 
animals  became  more  numerous;  man  among  the  rest.  And  man 
soon  found  himself  confronted  by  large  and  fierce  animals,  much 
his  superior  physically.  He  was  no  match  for  them  in  contest,  or 
in  a  race  for  safety. 

Now,  it  was  up  to  man  to  either  use  his  brains  or  become  extinct. 
He  chose  the  former;  he  began  to  think,  because  he  had  to.  The 
same  is  true  of  man  to-day.     Stern  necessity  makes  him  think. 
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I  nothing  else  will.  Where  do  we  find  our  great  man  and  our  great 
\  minds  ?  Not  under  azure  skies  of  the  sunny  south  where  food  may 
>  be  had  for  the  taking,  clothing  is  a  superfluity  and  housing 
•  unnecessary.  No,  we  get  great  minds  in  the  sterner  climes  where 
-  man  must  work  and  think,  or  starve  and  freeze. 
I  But  let  us  return  to  our  primitive  man.'  He  bethought  himself 
*  to  climb  into  the  tree's  branches  and  make  for  himself  and  his 
partner  and  little  ones  a  bed.  But  his  enemies  followed  him  there. 
Then  he  broke  off  branches  and  belaboured  his  foes;  that  was  his 
first  act  of  defence.  When  they  were  gone  he  thought  further;  he 
came  down,  found  a  rough  stone  and  rubbed  the  end  of  his  stick 
upon  it,  till  it  was  sharp ;  that  was  the  first  bayonet. 

He  saw  them  coming  and  fled  to  his  den  again,  this  time  he 
jabbed  them  in  the  eyes  and  scored  another  victory. 

Ages  passed  and  the  war  went  merrily  on;  man's  brains  pitted 
against  the  prowess  and  cunning  of  all  other  animals.  Brains  won. 
Man  killed,  trapped,  tamed,  conquered  every  animal  known,  except 
one,  the  smallest  of  all  animals,  and  he  is  in  a  life  and  death  strug- 
gle with  it  to-day — the  microbe  of  disease. 

In  my  humble  judgment  man  is  making  a  mistake ;  he  is  trying 
to  kill  the  microbe ;  he  should  rather  try  to  starve  it  out.  A  disease 
germ  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  a  person  in  good  health. 

On  which  side  of  the  fight  are  we,  the  school  strustees  ?  Are  we 
with  the  microbe  or  against  it  ?  Every  badly  ventilated  class  room, 
every  improperly  heated  class  room  is  a  Gatlin  gun  firing  in  favour 
of  the  microbe  and  against  humanity.  Every  person  who  contri- 
butes in  any  way  to  the  ill  health  of  innocent  little  children  is  as 
much  a  baby-killer  as  the  brutal  Germans  that  crossed  the  North 
Sea  and  threw  cannon  balls  into  a  summer  resort  on  the  British 
coast. 

But  let  us  return  to  our  primitive  man.  His  enemies  increased, 
and  his  brains  had  to  come  to  his  aid  again;  he  was  compelled  to 
think.  He  used  the  inner  bark  of  certain  shrubs  to  fasten  a  stone 
on  the  end  of  his  club,  this  was  of  great  service  to  him. 

But  a  new  enemy  appeared  in  the  person  of  his  fellow  man ;  war 
is  as  old  as  the  human  race ;  the  strong  drove  out  the  weak.  These 
were  pushed  farther  from  the  equator  into  the  colder  regions. 
Now,  man  was  up  against  another  brain-producing  dilemma;  he 
had  to  have  clothing  and  housing. 

But  about  this  period  man  made  one  of  the  greatest  discoveries 
the  world  has  ever  known.     It  came  about  in  this  way.    One  day 
23 
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one  of  our  forefathers  had  heard  that  a  great  war  was  coining  on; 
he  wanted  to  have  his  stick  extra  sharp ;  so  he  rubbed  very  hard ; 
and  the  day  was  very  hot;  then  suddenly  the  whole  thing  burst 
into  flame.  Man  had  discovered  fire.  This  hidden  secret  of  nature 
did  more  to  revolutionize  the  progress  of  man  than  the  harnessing 
of  water-falls,  the  harnessing  of  steam,  the  harnessing  of  that 
subtle  fluid  electricity,  and  all  other  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
discoveries  and  inventions  made  since.  He  now  had  a  new  food 
for  thought,  and  a  new  food  to  eat,  cooked  meats,  etc. 

From  this  time  forward,  man's  triumphs  over  the  brute  creation, 
and  over  the  forces  of  nature  were  comparatively  easy.  Heat  is  the 
greatest  power  in  nature.  The  higher  critics,  the  great  high 
critics,  say  to  the  simple  believers,  "If  God  has  always  been  the 
friend  of  man,  why  did  He  not  reveal,  the  secrets  of  nature  in  the 
beginning?"  The  unanswerable  answer  is  evident,  ''If  God  had 
done  so,  man  would  never  have  developed,  he  would  have  remained 
an  significant  animal  among  animals,"  or  perhaps  become  extinct. 

And  let  me  say,  in  conclusion,  here  is  the  foundation  stone,  a 
solid  rock  bottom  for  the  educator  to  build  upon.  Encourage, 
excite,  stimulate  the  student  to  overcome  his  own  difficulties.  It  is 
the  only  way  to  make  his  brains  grow. 
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ORGANIZING  FOR  MANUAL  TRAINING  AND  DOMESTIC 

SCIENCE. 

By  Edward  Smyth,  Berlin. 

The  board  must  have  definitely  before  it,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
particular  needs  of  the  city  or  community  to  be  served.  Having 
this  objective,  then  they  should  make  provision  to  attain  the  object 
aimed  at — at  no  time  must  it  be  forgotten  that  manual  training 
is  for  education — not  for  turning  out  mechanics. 

The  personal  story  of  the  work  of  organizing  in  Berlin. 

Berlin  as  an  industrial  centre  found  difficulty  with  its  young 
men  in  retaining  them  at  the  high  school,  also  in  the  choice  of  a 
vocation  other  than  the  high  school  provided.  The  choice  of  a 
vocation  is  a  most  important  step  in  the  life  of  our  youth.  Ques- 
tion, "What  should /it  be?"  remained  unanswered.  The  board 
appointed  a  committee  to  look  into  the  merits  of  manual  training 
and  domestic  science.  Then  arose  the  question,  where  shall  we 
find  the  information  we  are  looking  for?  Thefe  were  at  that  time 
only  the  school  at  Woodstock  and  the  Normal  School  at  Toronto. 
The  committee  decided  to  visit  Woodstock  and  get  all  the  informa- 
tion possible.  The  result  of  that  visit  convinced  the  committee 
that  manual  training  was  what  we  wanted  to  keep  up  the  interest 
of  our  young  men  in  high  school  work. 

The  question  was  placed  before  our  people  where  it  met  with 
considerable  opposition.  It  took  some  time  to  convince  the  people. 
Finally  we  decided  to  establish  a  school  for  manual  training  and 
domestic  science  in  connection  with  the  Berlin  High  School.  A 
deputation  visited  Toronto  and  other  places  to  gather  information 
regarding  the  size,  lay  out  and  cost  of  such  a  school.  Finally 
plans  were  prepared  and  approved  by  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, aiid  the  work  of  building  was  proceeded  with. 

Description  of  Manual  Training  Rooms. 

1st  Floor.— MsLchme  shop,  29x33 ;  forge  room,  16x27 ;  wash  room, 
9x16;  foul  air  room,  8x25,  and  a  small  supply  room. 

2nd  Floor.— Wood-working  room,  30x32 ;  drawing  room,  16x28 ; 
stock  supply  room,  16x8 ;  wash  room  and  cloak  room,  10x16. 

Equipment. — Machine  shop,  24  vices;  3  forges;  1  drill  press;  1 
power  hack  saw,  band  saw,  emery  grinder,  motor,  etc. 
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Wood-working  shop,  20  benches  equipped,  saw,  plane,  chisels, 
Squares,  rule,  gauge,  etc.,  etc.  All  the  tools  necessary  for  wood- 
working. The  total  equipment  for  iron  and  wood-working  totalling 
about  $2,800.00. 

Domestic  Science  Department. 

Kitchen,  31x37,  fully  equipped,  2  gas  ranges ;  24  table  stoves, 
and  all  the  necessary  up-to-date  appliances  for  the  kitchen, 

A  dining-room  17x18  was  provided.  This  room  is  neatly 
furnished — table  chairs,  linens,  cutlery.  A  cloak-room  has  been 
provided,  17x18,  with  lavatory.  The  cost  of  equipment  in  this 
department  being  about  $1,200.00. 

The  time  allotted  to  domestic  science  per  week  is  14  hours  to 
collegiate  students;  6  hours  to  public  school  students;  2  hours  to 
separate  school  students.  The  duration  of  classes,  2%  hours  morn- 
ing and  2  hours  afternoon.  200  students  pass  through  this  depart- 
ment per  week. 

Manual  Training. 

The  time  allotted  to  manual  training  in  morning  classes  3  hours; 
afternoon  classes  2  hours.  215  students  pass  through  this  depart- 
ment per  week.  About  90  of  these  students  were  from  the  public 
and  separate  schools,  and  125  from  the  collegiate.  I  might  here 
explain  that  before  our  city  council  would  grant  the  money  to 
erect  the  school  we  had  to  enter  into  an  agreement  to  accept  stu- 
dents from  the  advanced  classes  of  public  and  separate  schools 
(personally  I  think  this  is  a  mistake,  as  we  cannot  devote  sufficient 
time  to  collegiate  work.  I  think  the  primary  work  should  be  taken 
up  in  the  public  schools). 

Cost. 

The  cost  of  erecting  the  building  and  equipment  was  $30,000.00, 
but  in  this  building  we  provided  four  extra  class  rooms  for  the 
regular  school  work  which  would  reduce  the  cost. 

Results. 

The  results  arising  directly  and  indirectly  have  been  very  satis- 
factory. The  boys  have  taken  up  the  work  earnestly  and  are 
anxious  to  continue  their  studies  so  that  they  may  have  the  oppor- 
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tunity  of  attending  the  manual  training  classes.  It  has  been  the 
means  of  interesting  many  a  boy,  and  of  holding  his  interest  who 
previously  had  lost  interest  in  high  school  work,  it  has  brought 
out  and  developed  the  best  in  the  boy.  The  work  of  some  of  the 
students  is  surprising.  Only  this  week  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
examining  a  writing  desk  made  from  oak  by  a  student  of  the  first 
year.     This  piece  of  work  would  do  credit  to  a  skilled  mechanic. 

It  was  said  by  some  that  the  adding  of  manual  training  to  the 
boys'  other  studies  would  hinder  his  progress  in  regular  school 
work,  but  the  very  opposite  has  been  the  result.  It  has  been  found 
that  the  boy  who  has  taken  the  manual  training  course  usually 
stands  at  the  head  of  his  class  in  regular  school  work. 

In  the  domestic  science  department  the  same  excellent  results 
have  been  acomplished.  The  girls  have  been  anxious  to  discover 
and  appropriate  the  secrets  of  this  department,  and  the  success 
which  they  have  had  is  very  pleasing  as  some  of  the  board  can  bear 
testimony  to  the  very  savoury  dishes  which  they  have  prepared. 
It  is  quite  evident  that  this  department  is  fully  appreciated  by 
girls,  and  many  older  ones  regret  that  they  had  not  the  opportunity 
to  study  domestic  science,  and  are  anxious  to  take  advantage  of 
the  night  classes. 

In  conclusion  I  might  mention  that  in  connection  with  the  manual 
training  school  we  provided  a  large  assembly  hall  with  a  stage 
neatly  fitted  up;  this  hall  has  a  seating  capacity  of  about  300. 
Here  entertainments  are  given  by  the  students  of  the  literary 
society  to  which  friends  of  the  school  are  invited.  This  helps  to 
keep  the  public  interested  in  the  school.  It  is  the  unanimous  opin- 
ion of  our  principal  and  the  staff  that  the  money  spent  on  this 
school  has  been  a  good  investment,  and  of  great  educational  value. 
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PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 
By  Miss  Ethel  M.  Eadie,  Toronto. 

What  I  have  to  say  may  not  be  called  an  address,  but  rather 
a  resume  of  some  recent  comments  on  Household  Science  work. 

We  have  come  to  a  time  when  to  rest  on  our  oars  would  be 
disastrous.  Few  people  now  seem  to  argue  that  work  with  the 
hands  cannot  be  educational.  The  London  branch  of  the  Educa- 
tional Handwork  Association  emphasizes  the  value  of  many  points 
set  out  in  a  report  of  a  conference  on  the  teaching  of  handicraft 
in  London  elementary  schools.  This  report  is  found  in  ''Educa- 
tion" (an  English  magazine)  for  Nov.  28th,  1913,  It  is  here  stated 
' '  the  claim  of  handwork  for  a  permanent  place  in  the  school  cur- 
riculum is,  we  believe,  soundly  based  upon  the  development  of  the 
child's  instincts,  interests,  and  natural  impulses,  upon  common 
sense  and  every  day  experience."  Ruskin  said  long  ago,  "It  is 
only  by  labour  that  thought  can  be  made  healthy,  and  only  by 
thought  that  labour  can  be  made  happy." 

From  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Industrial  Train- 
ing and  Technical  Education,  we  learn  that  there  is  an  increase  of 
interest  in  education,  and  that  the  most  advanced  are  least  satis- 
fied. It  says  (Vol.  I,  p.  5),  "Perhaps  in  Germany,  more  than  in 
any  other  country,  we  were  impressed  by  the  apparent  solidarity 
of  the  feeling  of  citizenship,  and  by  the  fact  that  education  did 
not  seem  to  be  planned  or  cherished  as  a  means  whereby  the  in- 
dividual got  ahead  of  other  individuals.  Education  appeared  to 
us  to  be  regarded  as  a  great  national  service  whereby  all  the  in- 
dividuals are  being  trained  towards  ability  for  their  respective 
occupations  in  the  interest  of  the  state.  The  personal  power  and 
well-being  of  the  units  of  the  community  are  looked  after  for  the 
sake  of  the  state." 

How  can  we  best  keep  before  us  this  aim  in  our  plan  of  a  sequence 
of  work  under  Household  subjects?  Dean  Bailey,  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, said  at  the  American  Home  Economic  Association  meetings 
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in  1913,  ''I  will  not  grant  that  Home  Economics  is  a  woman's 
movement.     It  is  a  movement  for  humanity." 

Some  one  has  said,  ''We  are  e  n-erned  with  the  means  of  life 
rather  than  with  life  itself,"  and  it  seems  as  if  the  Household 
subjects  teacher  has  grave  temptations  here.  In  the  Technical 
Educational  Report,  p.  15—' 'Making  homes  is  much  more  than 
building  houses  and  providing  furniture,  food,  clothing,  and  other 
things.  It  is  creating  a  temple  not  made  with  hands,  as  a  place  of 
culture  for  the  best  in  human  life."  We  are  aiming,  I  take  it, 
to  eliminate  waste  labour,  and  even  the  wasting  of  life  itself. 
Also  we  are  aiming  at  an  intelligence  as  to  the  duties  of  the  ' '  Sani- 
tarian" of  the  home,  and  a  simplification  of  meals  adapted  to  meet 
the  needs  of  all  people.  In  the  Dec,  1914,  Journal  of  Home  Econ- 
omics, notice  is  made  of  "The  Two-Dish  League"  in  Paris.  Each 
member  promises  to  have  only  two  dishes  at  a  meal. 

The  efficiency  expert  would  have  us  eliminate  wasted  human 
effort  by  use  of  better  tools,  labour-saving  devices,  and  by  a  know- 
ledge of  motion  study,  standard  practice  and  scientific  manage- 
ment. In  Mrs.  Frederick's  book  Good  Housekeeping,  we  find 
these  principles  applied.  Let  us  beware  of  considering  these  more 
than  means  to  the  end  of  happy  healthful  living.  In  "Education 
and  the  Larger  Life,"  by  C.  Hanford  Henderson,  in  the  chapter 
on  organic  education,  we  find  this  warning — "Our  modern  man 
may  be  a  little  dull  of  hearing,  and  rather  hard  to  talk  to,  but  with 
the  microphone  he  can  hear  a  fly  walk.  He  is  a  trifle  short- 
winded  and  finds  running  fatal,  but  why  should  he  want  to  run 
when  the  'elevated'  shoots  him  over  the  city  and  the  'limited' 
over  the  country?  All  along  the  line  of  modern  human  defect  we 
find  the  substitution  of  some  mechanical  excellence.  The  modern 
man  has  lost  his  wholesome  appetite  but  gained  a  French  cook. 
He  denies  himself  fresh  air  and  pure  water,  but  he  has  the  sani- 
tarium and  the  doctor.  The  substitutes  are  poor  trinkets  to  be 
offered  in  exchange  for  human  power  and  beauty  and  excellence." 

We  may  be  side-tracked  on  countless  attractive  schemes  for  excel- 
lence in  a  particular  avenue,  and  lose  our  way  to  the  open  field  of 
wholesome  life.  An  English  teacher  in  housewifery  said,  "A  good 
duster  may  be  a  most  uncomfortable  person  to  live  with." 

What  teaching  will  have  as  its  result,  in  all  girls,  ability  in  the 
business  of  being  a  woman?  In  the  Technical  Education  report, 
p.  16,  we  read,  "The  need  of  the  times  is  education  to  qualify  all 
to  achieve  satisfaction  through  labour  and  service  and  good  will." 
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H.  W.  Dresser,  in  his  book  on  Human  Efficiency,  has  a  chapter 
on  the  value  of  human  work.  I  have  abbreviated  part  of  this  sug- 
gestive chapter.  There  he  says,  ''Undoubtedly  no  condition  is  so 
complex  as  that  presented  by  the  home.  Would  it  be  possible  to 
make  a  study  of  all  housewifely  activities  and  draw  up  a  schedule 
so  as  to  save  time,  material,  and  money  ?  At  first  thought  the  under- 
taking seems  wholly  impossible,  since  the  housewife  must  do  forty 
things  in  a  day,  and,  knowing  from  long  experience  how  everything 
should  be  done,  she  is  likely  to  resent  a  plan  which  seems  intended 
to  get  more  work  out  of  her.  Yet  the  housewife  who  believes  she 
has  learned  the  best  way  would  admit  that  she  acquired  the  art 
slowly,  and  that  there  is  still  room  for  improvement.  Surely  no 
scientific  student  of  these  problems  would  wish  to  get  more  out  of 
the  housewife,  but  would  see  her  less  fatigued  and  happier  at  the 
close  of  the  day,  with  more  accomplished.  If  by  taking  these  mat- 
ters under  consideration  she  is  able  to  be  a  little  more  patient, 
less  nervous,  more  contented,  there  will  be  something  gained.  A 
calm  interior  will  thus  become  the  starting  point  for  better  plan- 
ning. The  thoughtful  housewife  may  object  at  first  to  the  vacuum 
cleaner  or  the  fireless  cooker,  for  fidelity  to  the  good  old  ways  is 
strong.  The  alert  mother  enlists  the  services  of  children  and 
others  when  they  are  passing  empty-handed  and  can  easily  carry 
needed  articles  to  another  room.  She  posts  a  list  of  repairs  and 
other  services  to  be  attended  to,  at  leisure,  by  the  father.  She  is  not 
doing  forty  things  in  a  day  but  just  one  thing  with  many  branches, 
each  one  of  which  is  contributory.  Efficiency  is  not  merely  a  ques- 
tion of  capacity  and  training.  Where  there  is  love  and  interest 
there  is  a  way.  To  have  a  scale  of  values  revealing  an  end  that  is 
worth  while  is  to  be  superior  to  time,  and  to  many  other  condi- 
tions, intent  on  realizing  the  ideal." 

What  is  being  done  for  women  for  this  most  difficult  profession 
of  home-making?  Technical  Education  Report,  p.  452 — ''For 
girls  in  most  English  cities  centres  are  provided  for  domestic  econ- 
omy. Three  divisions  of  this  work  are  offered — cookery,  laundry 
work  and  housewifery.  Girls  of  twelve  years  are  eligible  to  these 
classes.  The  work  .varies  with  the  need  of  the  particular  districts 
in  which  the  centres  are  located.  Practical  utility  for  the  girls  in 
their  homes  is  a  dominant  factor  in  shaping  the  courses,  (p.  453) 
**  Below  the  grades  doing  work  in  centres  or  shops,  there  is  often 
a  well  developed  course  in  handwork;  paper  folding,  cardboard 
construction,   wire-work,   cord-work,   and   parcel   tying   are   often 
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found.  Clay  modelling  is  occasionally  employed,  and  knitting  and 
needle- work  are  very  common  in  the  lower  grades."  In  Switzer- 
land (p.  1208)— ''Elementary  housewifery,  hygiene  and  domestic 
economy  for  girls  are  taught  in  the  primary,  supplementary  and 
rural  secondary  schools.  The  object  is  to  train  girls  for  their 
future  duties.  The  supplementary  school  begins  after  the  age  of 
twelve.  .  .  .  Sewing  is  taught  in  all  the  elementary  schools, 
and  with  the  exception  of  only  parts  of  the  Forest  Cantons,  it  is 
everywhere  a  compulsory  subject.  The  course  includes  all  kinds 
of  knitting,  stitching,  mending  and  cutting  out.  The  time  given 
to  it  varies  from  a  minimum  of  two  hours  to  a  maximum  of  eight 
hours  per  week.  Usually  it  occupies  from  three  to  five  hours  per 
week  during  six  years." 

Dr.  Sykes,  of  Columbia  University,  says  (p.  1321)  :  ''The  adjust- 
ments that  have  taken  visible  form  in  the  work  we  call  manual 
training,  domestic  science,  domestic  art,  and  so  on,  at  first  seemed 
to  be  merely  a  demand  for  'the  practical'  in  education.  They 
are  now  seen  to  be  a  clearer  recognition  of  right  method  in  edu- 
cation, of  the  facts  and  values  of  child  development,  and  of  the 
shortcomings  of  our  educational  system.  In  the  public  school 
system,  even  where  it  is  best  organized  and  administered,  approx- 
imately one-half  the  children  who  enter  are  scholastically  dead  at 
the  end  of  the  seventh  grade,  one-third  enter  high  school,  and 
one-twentieth  actually  graduate.  Education,  real  education,  it 
should  never  be  forgotten,  is  not  expense  but  investment.  .  .  . 
The  true  basis  for  the  new  education  in  the  elementary  school  lies 
in  the  nature  of  child  thinking.  Child  thinking  is  essentially 
objective.  It  prefers  seeing  and  handling  a  thing  to  mere  talk- 
ing about  it.  .  .  .  The  child  thinks  most  when  he  plans  what 
he  is  interested  in  doing.  It  is  necessary  first  of  all  to  accustom 
boys  and  girls  in  the  elementary  schools  to  think  about  the  envi- 
ronment in  which  they  live,  about  the  things  that  are  useful,  help- 
ful, interesting  in  that  environment.  Any  system  of  industrial 
education  that  starts  any  other  place  except  in  the  elementary 
school  will  not  start  at  the  fountain  head.  By  the  seventh  grade, 
normally  twelve  years  old,  you  can  begin  to  have  classes  that 
specialize  on  a  particular  line— that  is  to  say,  bench  work  or  cook- 
ery or  dressmaking  or  needlework,  etc." 

We  seem  to  have  got  the  laboratory  method  into  the  university 
~  first,  and  now  we  must  go  down  the  grades  with  it,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  research,  but  for  acquaintance  with  environment,  and 
not  map  out  work  merely  that  leads  to  the  university. 
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Dr.  Hammerschlag,  of  Pittsburgh,  defines  the  difference  between 
work  and  education  by  saying  that  the  thing  a  child  is  compelled 
to  do  is  usually  waste  educationally,  but  if  he  craves  work  it  is 
educational.  Activities  ought  to  be  continuous,  therefore  he  does 
not  like  the  proposition  which  deals  only  with  the  fourteen  to 
eighteen  year  period.  He  would  begin  at  the  kindergarten  to 
make  the  child  use  its  hands,  and  get  the  sense  of  form,  and  of 
color,  so  that  it  could  begin  to  express  itself ;  he  would  continue 
some  forms  of  those  activities  all  through  its  schooling  through  the 
university.  He  says  further,  ''If  you  in  Canada  are  going  to  do 
good  things  in  education  you  must  keep  constantly  in  mind  the 
man  and  the  woman,  and  not  the  subject." 

A  school  in  Salt  Lake  City  is  reported  as  emphasizing  the  home 
ias  the  unit  of  activity,  and  art  as  the  handmaid  of  utility.  To 
quote  "We  surround  the  child  with  the  thing  that  will  stir  him 
up  to  do  something  that  we  want  him  to  do,  and  let  him  come  out 
himself  rather  than  pull  him  out." 

Principal  Weaver,  of  Boston,  says,  "Teaching  a  girl  to  make 
a  loaf  of  bread,  and  calling  it  a  lesson  does  not  work.  She  has  to 
make  it  till  she  can  do  it  like  playing  the  piano  while  talking  over 
her  shoulder ;  you  can 't  teach  it  like  a  lesson  and  then  go  on  to  the 
next." 

At  the  annual  meeting,  1913,  of  an  Association  of  Teachers  of 
Domestic  Subjects,  in  England,  the  subject,  "How  the  Labourer 
Lives,  and  how  School  Kitchens  can  Help,"  was  discussed.  A 
man  remarked,  "A  cookery  lesson  should  not  be  considered  com- 
plete unless  a  meal  was  prepared,  eaten  and  enjoyed."  Another 
man  said  at  the  present  time  he  thought  a  great  deal  too  much 
was  attempted  to  make  the  work  very  satisfactory.  As  an  old 
science  teacher  he  was  quite  overwhelmed  with  the  size  of  the 
cookery  syllabus.  It  would  be  better  to  confine  themselves  to 
three  or  four  subjects,  and  teach  them  time  after  time  until  the 
children  get  absolutely  acquainted  with  them.  "Bread-making, 
stew  and  soup  making,  should  be  made  a  great  deal  more  of  than 
they  were,  and  with  regard  to  soup  making,  more  use  should  be 
made  of  vegetables.  Bread-making  and  soup-making  ought  to  have 
a  course  to  themselves." 

At  the  eighty-third  annual  meeting  of  the  British  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  in  Birmingham,  Sept.,  1913,  the 
pfesident  of  the  science  section,  in  his  address,  gave  a  report  of 
questions  sent  but  .re  education,  and  a  summary  of  replies. 
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Question  VII,  "Do  you  consider  the  curricula  of  (a)  primary, 
(6)  secondary  schools  under  your  authority  as  overcrowded?  If 
so,  can  you  indicate  the  directions  in  which  you  consider  there 
could  be  a  reduction.  Remarks  V,  under  primary  school,  "Yes, 
teachers  fail  to  look  on  education  as  one  thing,  and  put  the  various 
phases  of  it  in  water-tight  compartments;  this  is  the  tyranny  of 
the  time-table;  one  would  like  to  say:  teach  what  you  like,  when 
you  like,  and  how  you  like. ' '  Remark  II,  under  secondary  schools — 
"Yes,  a  tendency  to  widen  knowledge  at  the  expense  of  depth." 

The  science  committee  of  the  Association  of  Teachers  of  Domestic 
Subjects  received  an  interim  report  from  the  educational  sub-com- 
mittee upon  the  teaching  of  domestic  subjects  in  elementary  schools. 
To  quote  only  a  little  of  this  (Education,  Oct.  31st,  1913)— "The 
committee  desire  to  emphasize  the  following  general  principles: 
(a)  the  study  of  housecraft  should  form  an  essential  part  of  the 
curriculum  in  girls'  schools  of  all  grades;  (6)  the  teaching  of 
housecraft  should  be  a  means  of  intellectual  training  for  the  devel- 
opment of  habits  of  observation,  of  self-reliance  and  of  accuracy ; 
it  should  not  have  as  its  sole  object  the  development  of  skilful, 
practical  workmanship,  highly  important  as  this  is.  Three  ques- 
tions considered  by  the  committee  were  (1)  Are  the  customary 
methods  employed  in  the  teaching  of  domestic  subjects  those  best 
calculated  to  yield  the  maximum  educational  and  practical  bene- 
fits? (2)  What  is  the  most  advantageous  sequence  and  grading  of 
subjects  in  the  teaching  of  housecraft?  (3)  In  what  way  may 
science  be  most  effectively  taught  in  relation  to  domestic  sub- 
jects? Under  the  heading,  "The  Educational  Value  of  the  Cus- 
tomary Methods  Employed  in  the  Teaching  of  Domestic  Subjects" 
we  find  this  remark — "It  would  be  often  desirable,  for  example, 
that  food  should  be  cooked  in  a  variety  of  ways,  both  right  and 
wrong,  so  that  the  girls  may  themselves  see  and  appreciate  the 
effects  of  wrong  methods,  and  not  merely  rely  on  the  statement 
of  the  teacher.  The  deliberate  spoiling  of  small  portions  of  food 
on  particular  occasions  may  afford  a  valuable  illustration  of  the 
working  of  cause  and  effect.  Although  the  immediate  aim  of  all 
practical  lessons  in  cookery  and  other  domestic  arts  is  the  produc- 
tion of  a  satisfactory  result  with  a  reasonable  outlay  of  labour, 
time  and  cost,  a  sense  of  cause  and  effect  must  be  inculcated  if 
results  are  to  be  reproduced  with  confidence,  and  the  fullest  prac- 
tical efficiency  is  to  be  obtained." 
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The  use  of  foodstuffs  for  experimental  purposes  is  sometimes 
criticized.  The  committee  believed  that  this  use,  under  proper 
guidance,  is  as  legitimate  as  that  of  any  other  material  in  hand- 
work or  experimental  science.  Under  ''The  grading  and  sequence 
of  domestic  studies ' '  we  find  the  following  remarks — ' '  Adequate 
attention  has  not  yet  been  given  to  the  grading  of  the  subjects  or 
to  the  sequence  of  lessons  in  any  particular  subject  of  housecraft." 

The  committee  had  before  them  a  suggestion  that  the  present 
customary  plan  of  specializing  each  year  in  one  branch  of  the 
domestic  arts  should  be  discontinued,  and  that  in  its  place  should 
be  substituted  a  carefully  graduated  course  of  housewifery  or 
homo  science,  which  should  include  in  each  year's  instruction:-- 

1.  Elementary  experimental  science,  specially  arranged  to  lead 
to  an  understanding  of  domestic  practice,  and  the  laws  of  health. 

2.  Cookery. 

3.  Laundry  work. 

4.  Needlework. 

5.  Other  matters  of  domestic  management  not  included  under 
the  above  heads. 

There  has  been  a  tendency  in  the  past  to  introduce  dogmatically, 
scientific  statements  at  irregular  intervals  in  attempts  to  ' '  explain, ' ' 
say,  a  portion  of  a  cookery  lesson.  Such  unsystematic  and  un- 
methodical teaching  of  science  is  of  little,  if  any,  value.  At  the 
same  time,  special  courses  in  pure  chemistry,  or  physics  of  the 
customary  formal  academic  type  are  unsuitable  in  elementary 
schools. 

Further  comments  on  this  report  are  found  in  the  two  following 
numbers  of  Education,  Nov.  7th  and  Nov.  14th : — 

**It  may  be  said  at  once  that  this  Report  reflects  the  utmost 
credit  upon  all  concerned  in  drawing  it  up.  The  common  sense 
character  of  the  suggestions  it  contains,  and  the  complete  eman- 
cipation from  the  niggling  influence  underlying  the  questions 
which  seem  to  worry  some  well-intentioned  people — such,  for  in- 
stance, as  whether  domestic  science  is  a  real  science  or  an  art — 
will,  to  the  minds  of  all  true  reformers,  deserve  the  highest  praise. 
If  there  is  one  branch  of  education  which  has  been  open,  in  a 
peculiar  degree,  to  the  charge  against  all  connected  with  its  admin- 
istration of  pedantic  insistence  on  the  letter  in  place  of  the  spirit, 
it  is  the  teaching  of  domestic  subjects.  .  .  .  Most  people  who 
have  had  any  experience  will  agree  with  the  judgment  passed  in 
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the  report,  that  in  spite  of  the  considerable  advance  made  in 
recent  years  in  this  kind  of  teaching,  much  of  it  is  still  far  too 
didactic.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  teachers  of  practical  sub- 
jects should  be  possessed  by  the  vice  which  was  peculiarly  sup- 
posed to  attach  to  the  methods  adopted  by  the  theoretical  profes- 
sors, viz.,  that  of  pedantry.  But  the  longer  we  live  the  more 
clearly  we  see  that  pedantry  is  not  confined  to  one  class  of  men. 
There  are,  on  the  one  hand,  practical  pedants,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  theorists  who  teach  their  particular  subject  after  the  most 
practical  fashion.  ...  By  allowing  a  child  to  make  a  mis- 
take, and  thus,  by  asking  the  why  and  the  wherefore,  to  emerge 
successful  from  her  ordeal,  is  to  provide  a  most  thorough  and  con- 
vincing course  of  education,  a  far  more  thorough  and  convincing 
course  than  can  be  provided  by  tons  of  theory.  It  would  be  well 
if  this  fact  were  better  realized;  until  it  is  realized,  any  advances 
will  be  mere  shallow  veneer,  or,  in  the  old  Scripture  phrase,  ' '  bricks 
made  without  straw. ' ' 

In  Education,  Nov.  14th,  1913,  we  find  ''Now,  as  was  pointed 
out  in  Education  last  week,  the  chief  difficulty  in  the  way  of  im- 
provements in  the  method  of  teaching  domestic  subjects  in  our 
schools  has  generally  arisen  from  the  attitude  of  the  teachers  them- 
selves. Their  lack  of  originality  of  ideas,  their  postponement  till 
another  day  of  all  the  processes  of  thought,  which,  though  un- 
doubtedly painful,  do  sometimes  in  the  end  repay  a  little  exercise, 
their  dependence  on  syllabuses  drawn  up  for  them  by  a  central 
body,  which  is  ignorant,  like  all  central  bodies,  of  the  needs  of 
their  particular  district,  in  short,  their  paralyzing  conservatism 
towards  anything  new,  has  hitherto  been  the  leading  obstacle  in 
the  path  of  reform  of  method.  It  is,  indeed,  time  that  teachers 
of  domestic  subjects  awoke  to  a  living  sense  of  their  responsibility 
in  this  matter.  .  .  .  Anything  more  calculated  to  deaden  the 
faculties  of  the  average  teacher  than  to  have  cut  and  dried  schemes 
of  work  laid  down  for  her  guidance  cannot  well  be  conceived.  The 
principle  of  the  ordinary  method  in  the  past  has  been  to  make  the 
child  fit  the  syllabus  instead  of  making  the  syllabus  fit  the  child. 
And  even  if  the  centrally  manufactured  syllabus  does 'happen, 
by  a  miracle,  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  children  in  one  district,  there 
is  no  security  that  it  will  fit  the  needs  of  the  children  in  another 
district,  where  the  modes  of  life  are  entirely  different.  Therefore, 
in  the  interests  of  the  development  of  resourceful  capacity  in  the 
teachers,  and  also  of  the  children's  own  welfare,   the  principle 
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laid  down  by  the  report  is  one  that  deserves  the  highest  possible 
praise. ' ' 

In  Education,  Oct.  31,  1914,  a  resume  is  given  of  a  paper  read 
at  the  British  Association,  in  Australia,  on  the  Teaching  of  Domes- 
tie  Subjects  in  Primary  Schools.  To  quote — **  Finally  housecraft 
should  be  the  subject  to  which  cooking,  serving,  etc.,  are  subordin- 
ate. The  main  difficulties  in  teaching  housecraft  are:  (a)  that  the 
conditions  in  school  are  often  too  unlike  those  in  the  girl 's  home ; 
(b)  that  the  child  has  no  adequate  motive  for  her  work,  but  the 
following  may  be  appealed  to — (1)  the  play  motive,  which  is  at 
present  only  made  use  of  in  young  children,  (2)  the  desire  to 
'help'  and  to  do  'real  work,'  (3)  the  love  of  simplified  or  primitive 
life.     We  want  to  arouse  something  of  the  boy  scout  attitude." 

In  the  same  magazine  there  is  a  note  of  a  postponed  experiment 
on  continuous  attendance  at  the  cookery  centres.  The  problem 
that  is  calling  loudly  for  solution  seems  to  be  that  of  arranging 
a  sequence  of  handwork  and  elementary  experimental  work,  from 
the  kindergarten  up,  for  boys  and  girls.  A  friend  told  me  of  a 
primary  grade  she  visited  where  the  first  half  hour  of  each  day 
was  spent  in  the  care  of  the  room,  plants,  pets,  with  prayer  and 
singing  after.  I  was  interested  to  find  in  Miss  Harding's  address, 
in  the  Ontario  Educational  Association  Report  for  1914,  the  same 
longing  for  sequeuce  and  co-operation.  I  would  like  to  see  a  com- 
mittee appointed  to  work  in  conjunction  with  a  kindergarten  and  a 
natural  science  teacher  to  report  on  suggestions  for  a  sequence  of 
work  and  co-operation  for  rural  and  urban  districts.  On  p.  1484  of 
the  Technical  Education  Report,  it  says — *'Dr.  Robertson  cited  the 
schools  of  Winnipeg,  which  now  have  handwork  all  the  way  from 
the  kindergarten  to  the  high  school;  he  had  not  seen  any  better 
organized  school  system."  We  in  Ontario  do  not  want  to  be  left 
behind. 

Dr.  Sneddon,  Commissioner  of  Education  for  Massachusetts,  gave 
an  address  before  the  American  Association  of  Home  Economics  in 
July,  1914.  The  next  morning  after  this  address  was  delivered, 
Dr.  Sneddon  said  he  was  not  sure  if  he  had  made  himself  clearly 
understood,  and  that  he  wished  to  protest  against  the  use  of  tech- 
nical terms  in  elementary  or  even  secondary  schools.  He  did  not 
approve  of  the  terms  Household  Science  or  Domestic  Science,  but 
would  choose  a  term  denoting  achievement,  such  as  home-making. 
Seven  years  ago  a  social  worker,  who  found  city  children  cominsr  to 
her  who  could  say  the  words  ''carbohydrate"  and  "protein,"  but 
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who  were  far  too  young  to  understand  what  such  words  signify ,: 
said,  "I  might  as  well  go  into  the  homes  of  very  poor  people  and- 
say  I  am  a  student  of  social  research." 

Technical  Education  Report,  p.  51— "Certain  departures  from 
the  usual  form  of  organization  have  been  tried.  In  Aberdeen  the 
girls  devoted  three  weeks  continuously,  before  they  left  the  ele- 
mentary school  to  practice  and  training  in  domestic  subjects. 
Other  cases  in  rural  districts  are  reported,  p.  51,  and  also  p.  777. 

Mr.  Blair,  of  London,  said  the  whole  of  the  elementary  school 
system  was  permeated  with  a  strong  influence  of  recently  developed 
high  social  purposes  finding  scope  for  its  activity  in  medical  in- 
spection, fresh  air  treatment  and  greater  attention  to  feeding, 
cleanliness  and  future  occupation — ^'care  committees"  have  been 
organized — see  divisions  of  work,  p.  477.  P.  1753 — "The  tragedy 
of  the  schools  is  the  disappearance  of  pupils  aged  twelve  or  thirteen 
years;  children,  who  have  long  wearied  of  the  idle  hours  spent  on 
the  back  seats  of  the  school  room  while  the  teacher  was  engaged 
with  other  classes,  and  to  whom  the  book  and  unsolved  probleni 
suggest  work  unaccomplished,  leave  school  at  this  early  age  with 
little  more  than  a  habit  of  listless  idleness  and  dislike  for  books 
and  everything  associated  with  school.  Many  parents  complained 
of  shipwreck  and  failure  of  their  children,  and  the  charge  of 
inefficiency  is  often  brought  against  the  educational  system  with- 
out any  precise  knowledge  of  where  the  fault  lies. ' ' 

P.  1991 — "Domestic  science  is  compulsory  for  all  girls  and  all 
teachers  in  SAvitzerland ;  it  is  not  compulsory  in  France,  but  the 
government  took  it  up  and  have  courses  for  teachers  also.  It  has 
been  compulsory  in  Switzerland  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  and 
the  results  on  the  children  have  been  most  satisfactory.  Domestic 
science  teaches  them  to  reflect  and  think  for  themselves,  and  thus 
helps  their  general  development."  P.  1992 — "Domestic  science 
trains  the  judgment;  what  contributes  most  to  efficiency  is  ability 
to  distinguish  the  important  from  the  unimportant,  and  domestic 
science  teaches  the  exercise  of  judgment,  close  observation  and 
doing  things  without  waste,  all  of  which  are  important  factors 
in  education.  Girls  should  be  taught  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  life  and  made  to  feel  that  thoroughness  and  dependability  are 
qualities  which  have  a  wage-earning  value ;  they  can  only  learn 
the  value  of  responsibility  by  taking  it."  P.  2059— Among  others 
of  the  general  conclusions  of  witnesses,  the  seventh  is — "That  in- 
dustrial training  and  technical  education,  that  is  to  say  vocational 
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education,  should  be  given  from  the  kindergarten  right  up  to  the 
highest  grades  of  the  high  school.  * ' 

In  Education,  Nov.  6th,  1914,  the  article  on  ''National  House- 
keeping the  Teacher ^s  Opportunity,^*  ends  with  "The  curse  of  war 
may  sometimes  be  made  a  blessing  in  disguise;  and  now  when 
minds  long  stagnant  have  been  rudely  stirred  to  the  necessity  of 
retrenchment  comes  the  chance  of  the  domestic  economy  teacher  to 
make  her  work  of  a  present  and  future  value  more  real  and 
permanent  than  she  could  otherwise  have  hoped."  Also  in  this 
magazine  we  find  a  report  of  the  meetings  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion on  Education,  in  Australia.  It  says  :^' '  Science  is  teaching  the 
world  that  the  ultimate  court  of  appeal  is  observation  and  experi- 
ment and  not  authority;  she  is  teaching  it  the  value  of  evidence; 
she  is  creating  a  firm  and  living  faith  in  the  existence  of  immut- 
able moral  and  physical  laws,  perfect  obedience  to  which  is  the 
highest  possible  aim  of  an  intelligent  being  ...  If  for  the 
Fall  of  Man,  science  comes  to  substitute  the  Eise  of  Man,  it  means 
the  utter  disintegration  of  all  the  spiritual  pessimisms  which  have 
been  like  a  spasm  in  the  heart  and  a  cramp  in  the  intellect  of 
men  for  so  many  centuries." 
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BUBAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL  INSPECTION. 
By  Mrs.  D.  C.  Wilson,  Parkhill. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  strength  of  a  nation  lies  in  the 
mental  and  physical  efficiency  of  the  individual.  That  the  nation 
is  at  last  beginning  to  appreciate  this  fact,  is  made  manifest  by 
the  widespread  interest  taken  in  the  health  of  the  children  of  our 
schools  and  educational  institutions,  and  which  is  expressing  itself 
to-day  in  the  call  for  medical  inspection  of  the  schools  of  our  Pro- 
vince, and  to  this  phase  of  our  awakening  I  intend  to  devote  this 
paper,  dealing  particularly  with  the  work  in  the  rural  schools. 
Rural  schools  are  meant  to  include  the  country  school,  the  village 
school  and  the  town  school. 

From  the  information  obtained  by  the  inspection  of  our  city 
schools,  it  was  plainly  evident  that  a  large  number  of  the  pupils 
were  physically  defective,  and  the  matter  coming  to  the  attention 
of  the  Women's  Institutes,  the  question  naturally  suggested  itself. 

Is  this  true  also  of  our  own  children  in  the  rural  schools? 

The  North  Middlesex's  Women's  Institutes  were  the  first  to 
act  in  this  matter,  and  the  start  was  quite  modest,  consisting  as  it 
did  of  an  inspection  of  a  country,  a  village,  and  a  town  school. 
Encouraged  by  the  results  of  this  first  inspection,  showing  as  it 
did  the  urgent  need  of  the  work,  the  next  inspection  was  more 
ambitious,  including  18  country  schools,  besides  village  and  town 
schools;  in  all  some  821  pupils  were  examined;  433  of  these  were 
found  defective.     Many  of  these  defects  were  of  a  serious  nature. 

The  data  thus  obtained  pointed  to  the  conclusion  that  a  large 
percentage  of  rural  school  children  were  suffering  in  like  manner, 
and  there  was  need  of  immediate  action. 

Consequently  a  resolution  asking  for  the  establishment  of  a 
system  of  Rural  Medical  School  Inspection,  and  a  grant  to  help 
carry  on  this  work,  was  adopted  unanimously  by  the  Provincial 
Women's  Institute  Convention,  and  copies  of  this  resolution  were 
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sent,  with  a  circular  letter,  to  the  750  Institutes  in  Ontario.  The 
officers  were  asked  to  bring  the  matter  before  school  trustees, 
mayors,^  reeves,  medical  health  officers,  and  other  influential  men 
and  women  for  their  approval  and  signatures,  and  then  to  be  for- 
warded to  the  Member  of  Parliament  for  the  district.  Thus  the 
work  at  once  became  a  great  movement. 

The  interest  taken  in  the  work  was  shown  by  letters  from  all 
parts  of  the  Province,  asking  for  information  and  requesting  in- 
spections. There  were  so  many  requests  for  inspections  that  it 
was  decided  to  hold  test  inspections,  or  as  they  were  called 
Demonstrations  on  Medical  School  Inspection  in  each  of  the  seven 
(7)  different  health  districts  of  Ontario,  and  to  have  the  demonstra- 
tions in  centres  where  local  institutes  would  be  responsible  for  the 
work.  The  Provincial  Board  of  Health  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  school  boards  and  women's  institutes  the  services  of  the  dis- 
trict health  officer  for  a  limited  time,  and  the  institutes'  branch 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  provided  competent  nurses  to 
work  with  the  doctors.  The  local  women's  institutes  organized 
and  arranged  the  transportation,  and  when  the  nurse  visited  the 
homes  paid  for  the  extra  services. 

The  foregoing  scheme  which  has  been  briefly  outlined  with  the 
district  health  officer  and  school  nurse  has  been  found  to  work  out 
well  in  the  rural  districts.  The  organization  of  medical  school 
inspection  throughout  the  rural  districts  in  Scotland  under  the 
Scotch  Education  Department  has  been  built  up  in  this  same  way. 

No  scheme  for  Rural  Medical  School  Inspection  would  be  effec- 
tive without  the  work  of  the  nurse  going  into  homes  as  she  does, 
and  giving  the  mothers  personal  instruction  which  could  be  obtained 
in  no  other  way.  Not  only  that,  but  there  is  no  question  that 
many  of  the  children  would  not  be  treated  at  all  but  for  the  con- 
stant supervision  of  the  nurse. 

So  far  these  demonstrations  have  been  held  in  five  different  cen- 
tres: East  Lambton,  North  Middlesex,  East  Simcoe,  Consolidated 
School  at  Guelph  and  Rockwood  School,  and  Manitoulin  and  St. 
Joseph  Islands. 

No  one  seemed  to  suspect  the  conditions  of  the  rural  schools 
before  medical  inspection  was  introduced  when  we  were  con- 
fronted with  the  astounding  fact  that  of  some  3,216  pupils 
examined  in  these  demonstrations  from  60  to  80%,  and  even  as  high 
as  90%  were  found  requiring  medical  and  dental  treatment.  En- 
Inrged  tonsils,  defective  vision,  adenoids,  defective  hearing,  and 
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bad  teeth  showed  what  a  handicap  the  majority  of  the  pupils  car- 
ried in  their  struggle  for  an  education,  truly  a  terrible  state  of 
affairs  in  a  Province  which  boasts  of  its  model  school  system. 

Now,  while  these  demonstrations  have  proved  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance in  drawing  attention  to  a  vast  amount  of  child  suffering 
of  a  nature,  and  to  an  extent  previously  unsuspected,  the  inspec- 
tion in  itself  is  of  little  value  unless  treatment  is  provided  to 
remedy  these  defects. 

The  results  of  these  demonstrations  and  the  steps  taken  by  the 
parents  to  remedy  the  defects  revealed  in  the  children  are  partially 
shown  in  the  following  extracts  from  letters  of  teachers  and  others : 

1.  ''The  magnitude  of  the  inspection  prevented  us  from  having 
the  Follow-up  work  done  as  our  nurse  had  to  leave  at  once.  Never- 
theless, the  inspection  has  not  been  wasted  by  any  means.  Many 
others  have  said  that  they  had  never  given  these  things  a  thought 
before. 

''However,  the  results  may  pan  out,  it  was  education  in  a  high 
degree. 

"The  mothers'  meetings  alone  were  worth  it." 

2.  "The  pupils'  reference  cards  for  the  children  of 

school  have  been  sent  to  me  as  Miss  successor.     I  find 

that  five  children  have  had  dental  attention,  and  one  child  has  had 
her  tonsils  removed.  A  number  of  the  children  are  reported  as 
having  defective  eyesight.  The  reason  that  this  has  not  been  given 
attention  to  may  be  that  consulting  a  specialist  requires  quite  a 
deal  of  trouble  and  expense. " 

3.  "I  received  the  reference  cards  which  we^re  used  at  the  medical 
inspection.  I  have  found  out  those  pupils  who  have  been  attended 
to.  In  this  school  I  find  19  out  of  26  were  attended  to,  the  other 
seven  not  being  cared  for  through  poverty  or  negligence  of  par- 
ents. I  was  sorry  we  did  not  have  medical  inspection  in  'our 
school  last  year,  as  we  found  it  a  great  help  the  year  before." 

The  letters  which  have  been  quoted  are  but  three  of  many 
expressing  similar  ideas.  The  teachers  by  their  sympathy  and 
active  help  have  been  a  great  factor  in  the  success  of  the  work. 

We  are  all  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  trouble  involved  in 
consulting  a  specialist,  to  say  nothing  of  the  price,  so  that  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  many  of  the  parents  neglect  the  matter 
entirely,  even  when  advised  by  their  family  physician  to  do  so. 
He,  as  a  general  rule,  is  not  prepared  to  give  special  treatment  in 
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these  cases  because  many  of  the  defects,  other  than  bad  teeth, 
are  of  a  special  nature. 

Now,  having  found  that  a  certain  percentage  of  school  children 
are  not  and  will  not  be  attended  to,  the  state  or  its  local  representa- 
tive the  education  authority  has  to  consider  what  is  to  be  done  for 
the  defective  child.  Certainly,  he  can  not  be  permitted  to  go 
untreated;  the  adoption  of  such  an  attitude  would  mean  waste  of 
much  of  the  large  sum  of  money  now  being  spent  on  his  education. 

The  recent  regulations  on  medical  school  inspection,  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Education,  suggest  the  best  means  of  organizing 
the  work  in  rural  communities  through  the  co-operation  of  school 
boards,  and  any  other  organization  in  the  district  which  is  inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  of  the  children.  They  also  state  that  when- 
ever an  inspection  is  arranged  for  treatment  must  also  be  provided 
for. 

One  solution  of  the  rural  inspection  problem  is  found  in  quite 
a  new  organization,  the  School  Treatment  Centre  or  School  Clinic. 

By  this  term  is  meant  arrangements  for  the  treatment  of  certain 
defects  of  school  children,  either  in  special  premises  or  in  premises 
set  aside  at  certain  times  for  this  treatment,  the  treatment  being 
organized  in  co-ordination  with  the  school  authorities,  and  usually 
under  their  direct  control. 

School  clinics  can  be  arranged  so  that  they  are  available  to  the 
neighbourhoods  they  are  intended  to  serve,  and  the  hours  so 
arranged  as  to  be  convenient  for  parents  and  children  without 
unnecessary  waiting. 

A  house  or  other  building  in  town  or  country  can  be  altered  at 
small  expense  so  as  to  provide  a  waiting  room  and  a  treatment 
room,  which  are  all  that  are  necessary  in  the  simplest  form  of 
clinics. 

School  clinics  have  arisen  during  the  last  six  or  seven  years  as 
special  organizations  to  meet  the  special  needs  created  by  medical 
inspection. 

Great  Britain  is  ahead  of  continental  countries  in  the  matter  of 
school  clinics  with  the  sole  exception  of  dental  clinics.  Germany 
has  almost  100  of  these,  and  many  of  them  are  very  elaborately 
fitted  up.  In  this  short  paper,  there  is  only  time  to  say  a  word  on 
two  school  clinics  we  visited  last  spring  in  Europe.  There  was 
one  dental  school  clinic  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  which  seemed 
easily  adapted  to  our  rural  conditions.     Every  Thursday  was  set 
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aside,  for  the  country  children,  and  that  day  was  always  a  very 
busy  one.    The  clinic  is  maintained  by  the  Canton  of  Geneva. 

Perhaps  the  best  equipped  clinic  in  Great  Britain  is  at  Dun- 
fermline, organized  by  the  Carnegie  Dunfermline  Trust  Company, 
and  while  we  were  struck  with  the  elegance  of  the  buildings  and 
the  evidently  unlimited  supply  of  funds  at  their  disposal,  we  were 
impressed  with  the  simplicity  of  their  whole  system.  In  this  clinic 
one  of  the  main  duties  of  the  nurse  was  that  of  a  teacher.  Mothers' 
classes  were  held,  and  mothers  were  taught  by  practical  demonstra- 
tions how  to  give  proper  care  to  the  children  under  school  age,  so 
that  they  would  be  better  fitted  to  attend  school  when  the  time 
arrived. 

It  is  certainly  a  long  call  from  one  of  the  best  equipped  clinics 
in  Great  Britain  to  our  own  humble  beginning  in  one  of  the  rural 
townships  of  Ontario.  Nevertheless,  I  would  like  to  describe  one 
little  school  clinic  which  was  held  in  connection  with  these 
demonstrations. 

The  very  fact  that  this  school  clinic  was  in  great  part  voluntary 
showed  that  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  community  were  in  the  work. 
A  citizen  allowed  us  the  use  of  two  large  front  rooms  which  had 
just  been  freshly  papered  and  painted  for  the  clinic.  One  room 
with  a  fire  place  was  used  as  a  treatment  room,  the  other  was 
divided  by  heavy  screens  into  a  waiting  and  rest  room.  A  special- 
ist was  called  in  and  the  local  physicians  assisted  him,  giving  their 
services  free. 

Twelve  children  from  town  and  country  who  had  been  specially 
selected  by  the  school  nurse  and  teachers  as  needing  immediate 
attention  were  examined  and  nine  selected  for  operation. 

If  any  one  had  the  least  doubts  about  the  advantages  of  medical 
school  inspection  that  one  small  clinic  was  sufficient  to  banish  them 
all,  for  not  only  was  it  plainly  to  be  seen  that  the  children  were 
greatly  benefited  by  the  treatment,  but  the  parents  were  extremely 
grateful  for  the  clinic  which  enabled  some  of  them  to  obtain  treat- 
ment for  their  children  which  otherwise  would  have  been  impos- 
sible. 

One  of  the  most  striking  points  of  advantage  shown  was  that 
the  children  were  able  to  remain  in  their  homes  while  having  all 
the  advantages  of  the  city,  that  is  to  say,  the  school  nurse  and  the 
clinic. 

The  educational  possibilities  of  the  clinic  (or  Treatment  Cen- 
tre) are  very  great.    The  parents  learn  from  doctor  and  nurse  how 
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much  ill  health  can  be  saved  by  a  little  trouble.  Parental  responsi- 
bility is  very  much  increased,  and  even  the  children  learn  that  they 
themselves  share  the  responsibility  of  their  growing  up  well  and 
strong.  There  is  no  doubt  that  school  clinics  will  hold  an  important 
place  in  any  scheme  for  Rural  Medical  School  Inspection. 

Medical  inspection  has  not  only  discovered  many  children  in  our 
rural  schools  who  require  medical  treatment,  but  it  has  also  dis- 
covered many  who  free  from  defects  are  still  tired,  listless,  and 
inattentive  owing  to  lack  of  proper  nutrition. 

Of  821  children  examined  in  the  second  inspection,  25  were 
reported  lacking  nutrition.  If  children  are  to  use  their  brains  in 
daily  tasks  their  bodies  must  be  well  fed. 

When  medical  inspection  in  the  rural  districts  of  Scotland  re- 
vealed this  same  trouble  (lack  of  nutrition)  among  the  school 
children,  the  medical  school's  officers  sought  the  cause  and  finally 
concluded  that  the  main  cause  was  cold  lunches  supplemented  by 
a  hurriedly  prepared  evening  meal  at  home  by  thoughtless  parents 
who  did  not  realize  the  effect  of  careless  found  supply  to  a  growing 
child. 

Dr.  Gordon  Lang,  medical  school  officer  for  the  county  of  In- 
verness, Scotland,  tells  how  the  difficulty  has  been  overcome  by  the 
people  in  the  Highlands.  He  says,  "In  practically  every  country 
school  in  this  district  a  hot  meal  of  some  sort  is  given.  Some  give 
soup  and  bread;  others  soup  alone;  and  many  more  give  cocoa  and 
milk,  with  or  without  bread.  ' '  The  money  was  raised  by  concerts, 
entertainments,  subscriptions  from  generous  farmers,  farmers' 
shooting  tenants  and  others."  No  doubt  in  the  case  of  the  High- 
lands sheer  necessity  brought  it  about.  Long  distances  and  bad 
roads  made  it  impossible  to  go  home." 

Referring  to  school  lunches  in  an  Ontario  country  school  where 
medical  inspection  was  carried  on  one  teacher  says,  ''The  average 
school  lunch  consists  of  sandwiches  (ham,  salmon,  cheese  or  egg)  — 
sugar,  cookies,  cake,  pie,  and  tarts. 

''Raw  fruits — oranges,  apples,  bananas.  Some  carry  milk  to 
drink,  but  most  eat  without  drinking." 

There  is  little  doubt  that  a  hot  bowl  of  soup,  as  in  Scotland, 
and  less  variety  would  be  wiser  feeding  for  our  school  children. 

Already  Ontario  teachers  here  and  there  are  encouraging  the 
older  girls  to  prepare  a  hot  dish.  The  Manitoulin  medical  inspec- 
tion report  says  that  Billings  Women's  Institute  is  agitating  for 
soup  kitchens.     But  a  little  organized  effort  is  needed  to  supply 
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every  school  child  as  Scotland  is  doing  with  one  hot  noon  dish. 

While  at  the  present  time,  and  for  a  long  time  to  come,  the  best 
means  of  combatting  the  physical  defects  of  the  children  will  be 
proper  medical  and  dental  treatment,  nevertheless,  the  goal  we 
aim  at  is  the  natural  elimination  of  these  defects  by  proper  modes 
of  living,  and  the  one  great  means  of  accomplishing  this  almost 
ideal  state  is,  as  far  as  the  rural  children  are  concerned,  through 
medical  inspection  of  schools  with  the  employment  of  district  health 
officers  (if  possible),  district  school  nurses  and  school  clinics,  teach- 
ing the  parents  and  children  how  to  live,  the  kind  of  foods  they 
require,  and  how  best  to  take  care  of  that  wonderful  and  intricate 
machinery,  the  human  body,  without  which  no  individual  can  exert 
to  the  fullest  extent  those  powers  of  mind  and  body  with  which 
nature  has  endowed  us. 

The  lesson  taught  to  us  by  the  present  war  should  impress  on  us 
more  strongly  that  it  is  the  care  of  the  children  to-day  that  will 
count  in  the  future,  and  we  hope  our  government  through  their 
departments  will  sustain  medical  suspicion  of  the  rural  schools  of 
this  Province  by  a  grant  to  the  school  boards  of  the  various  muni- 
cipalities that  will  enable  them  to  make  medical  inspection  a  prac- 
tical and  permanent  feature  of  our  educational  system. 

It  is  almost  universally  observed  that  any  reform,  either  social 
or  educational,  needs  for  its  success  the  support  of  public  opinion, 
and  in  this  case  we  need  even  more  than  good  wishes,  we  need 
the  active  organized  support  of  the  community.  It  is  here  that  the 
Educational  Association  can  be  a  pillar  of  strength  to  the  move- 
ment for  the  various  teachers  going  back  to  their  schools  and  occu- 
pying the  position  they  do  in  the  life  of  the  community  can  influ- 
ence both  parents  and  pupils  in  a  way  that  will  banish  many  an 
obstacle  and  make  smooth  the  path  of  medical  inspection  to  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  rural  population  of  Ontario. 
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THE  PLANNING  AND  EQUIPPING  OF  A  MANUAL 
TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

By  a.  Styles,  Brantpord. 

The  intentian  is  to  plan  the  erection  and  equipment  of  a  new 
]\Ianual  Training  School  in  a  locality  where  there  are  no  others,  its 
use  more  for  public  school  pupils  rather  than  for  high  school. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  writer  to  attempt  to  dictate,  or 
set  a  standard  in  planning  and  equipping  Manual  Training  Schools 
which  may  be  used  by  school  boards.  Far  from  it.  There  are  too 
many  obstacles  in  the  way.  In  fact,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
begin  to  think  of  planning  school  buildings  because  of  the  one  great 
obstacle,  Finance.  You  see  one's  actions  are  restricted  at  the  out- 
set by  being  limited  to  a  certain  outlay,  of  ten  times  the  most  essen- 
tial features  in  planning  and  equipping  a  school  have  to  be  sacri- 
ficed for  lack  of  funds.  The  cost  of  material  and  labour  will 
differ  greatly  in  certain  places,  building  sites  in  some  towns  and 
cities  will  vary  considerably  in  value,  hence,  as  I  said  before,  it  is 
not  the  intention  to  propose  and  plan  a  school,  which  may  be 
taken  as  a  standard  to  work  upon.  The  writer,  however,  hopes 
that  there  may  be  some  good  features  embodied  in  his  plans  which 
may  even  be  of  some  help  to  those  planning  and  equipping  a 
Manual  Training  School. 

My  first  thought  would  be  of  the  building  itself,  where  it 
should  be  erected,  of  what  material  and  how  it  should  be  built.  Its 
size,  accommodation  and  its  equipment. 

We  are  going  to  plan  and  build  our  school  rather  from  the 
"Ideal"  point  of  view,  not  worrying  so  much,  and  being  hampered 
by  its  possible  cost,  yet  we  will  try  and  plan  our  school  and  still 
be  reasonable,  so  we  shall  assume  that  our  "Board  of  Education," 
backed  up  by  a  broad-spirited  and  far-seeing  public,  will  not  put 
the  obstacle  of  finance  and  narrow  views  in  our  way.  You  may 
say  that  is  impossible,  but  it  is  not  so,  for  I  do  believe  there  are 
men  with  the  broad  spirit,  men  who  love  our  boys  and  girls,  men 
with  a  national  spirit,  and  men  who  look  at  things  not  always 
from  the  dollars  and  cents  aspect  and  are  willing  to  sacrifice  for 
the  welfare  of  the  nation's  youth. 

These  are  the  views  I  take,  and  those  are  the  reasons  why  our 
school  may  cost  a  little  more  than  some  others,  and  why  we  will 
call  it  our  "Ideal"  Manual  Training  School. 
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Of  course,  if  we  have  unlimited  funds  to  draw  upon  and  no 
restrictions  to  curb  our  desires,  we  could  build  the  most  perfect 
school  possible  to  build.  Still  we  can  plan  our  school,  think  of 
its  cost  and  produce  a  building  which  would  be  a  credit  to  us,  a 
credit  to  the  architect,  and  a  school  which  would  meet  the  needs  of 
the  community  and  the  expected  students.  I  should  like  to  feel 
proud  of  our  school  and  not  ashamed  of  it.  I  should  like  to  think 
that  our  citizens  felt  its  need  and  were  willing  to  back  it  up  and 
push  it  along,  willing  to  make  sacrifices  for  it,  realizing  the  benefit 
it  would  be  to  the  youth  of  the  country,  then  the  work  of  plan- 
ning, the  thought  and  labour  devoted  to  its  erection  would  be  a 
pleasure  and  inspiration. 

The  IManual  Training  School,  dealing  with  the  industrial  arts, 
its  atmosphere,  one  of  work,  one  of  accomplishment,  and  of  activity 
well  placed,  we  would  see  to  it  that  it  were  well  built,  and  its 
architecture  good  to  look  upon. 

We  would  combine  in  our  Ideal  Manual  Training  School, 
beauty,  convenience,  and  stability. 

In  our'  planning,  we  should  feel  that  our  school  building  of  all 
our  public  buildings  should  be  the  most  important.  Its  grounds 
and  its  surroundings  we  would  make  an  example  of  taste,  beauty, 
and  simple  dignity  both  in  form  and  design. 

Of  course  one  of  the  most  important  things  to  be  considered 
would  be  the  appointing  of  a  committee,  possibly  of  the  better 
qualified  of  the  trustees,  and  an  expert  architect.  Also  the  advice 
of  the  manual  instructor  most  certainly  should  be  included,  for  he 
is  the  one  deeply  concerned  in  the  matter.  The  results  of  his  work 
depend  greatly  upon  the  planning  and  upon  the  accommodations 
of  the  school  to  be  built.  "We  should  then  proceed  in  the  selection 
of  our  building  site,  displaying  great  care  and  judgment.  Of 
course  we  should  have  to  be  governed  to  some  extent  by  local  con- 
ditions. Our  lot  should  be  extensive  enough  to  allow  for  good 
space  around  the  building,  it  would  possibly  need  to  be  large 
enough  to  provide  for  future  extensions.  While  our  school  work 
would  deal  to  a  large  extent  with  industrial  life,,  yet  we  should 
not  look  for  our  location  in  a  cluttered  factory  district,  we  would 
rather  convey  our  industrial  atmosphere  to  where  the  trees  and 
flowers  grow,  to  where  the  sunshine  could  look  upon  us  and  make 
our  work  a  pleasure  and  joy.  Yes!  in  the  planning  of  our  ** Ideal" 
Manual  Training  School  we  should  surely  utilize  all  the  benefits 
of  nature;  they  would  not  add  to  the  material  cost  but  would 
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rather  lessen  it,  for  undoubtedly  a  building  site  would  be  cheaper 
in  a  locality  not  needed  for  commercial  purposes.  Also  the  natural 
advantages  of  a  location  in  the  more  beautiful  parts  of  our  city 
where  the  trees  are  allowed  to  live,  would  add  greatly  to  the  beauty 
and  value  of  our  school  and  assist  in  the  general  scheme  at  no 
extra  cost,  as  I  mentioned  before. 

Our  site  selected  we  would  then  have  our  architect  draw  up 
plans  according  to  our  needs  and  according  to  the  accommodation 
required  for  our  school.  The  building  should  be  of  sound  con- 
struction, and  material  of  brick  or  stone.  Its  front  should  be  back 
30  or  40  feet  from  the  street.  The  architectural  appearance  of 
its  front  one  of  beauty  and  sound  lines.  The  general  appearance 
of  the  building  should  be  one  to  command  more  than  a  passing 
glance.  It  should  be  of  two  storeys  and  a  basement.  Our  build- 
ing would  be  constructed  to  give  a  full  share  of  light  and  sunshine, 
exposed  more  rather  to  the  effect  of  the  morning  sun,  for  in  the 
warmer  months  we  are  better  able  to  stand  the  heat  of  the  day  in 
the  morning  after  a  good  night's  rest,  than  in  the  afternoon  when 
the  sun  is  usually  more  intense  and  ourselves  possibly  less  able  to 
bear  it  after  the  exertions  of  the  forenoon.  We  would  build  our 
basement  say  two  or  three  feet  above  the  ground  and  so  get  as 
much  light  and  sunshine  possible.  A  side  entrance  would  be  pro- 
vided to  admit  of  lumber  and  supplies,  also  for  the  admittance  of 
pupils.  The  lavatories  for  both  teacher  and  pupil  would  be  in  the 
basement  and  provided  with  all  modern  conveniences,  including 
wash  basins  and  towels,  also  drinking  fountain.  The  teacher's 
lavatory  would  be  accessible  both  from  the  basement  and  the  upper 
storey  leading  down  from  the  front  entrance.  The  basement  would 
contain  also  a  well  built  lumber  rack,  the  material  of  which  would 
be  iron  piping,  easy  to  construct,  clean  and  sanitary.  This  lum- 
ber room  would  be  partitioned  off,  the  idea  being  one  of  neatness 
and  security,  also  the  pupils  would  not  have  access  to  it  during 
recreation  hours.  If  at  all  possible  I  would  have  installed  in  the 
basement,  some  light  gymnastic  apparatus  for  the  use  of  the  pupils 
during  play  hours. 

The  cloak-room  would  be  situated  at  one  end  between  the  two 
lavatories.  The  lumber  rack  and  a  store  room  for  the  janitor  at 
the  other  end.  In  the  centre  and  to  one  side  would  be  the  furnace 
and  coal  bin,  absolutely  shut  in  and  as  near  dust-proof  as  pos- 
sible,    the  coal  being  received  through  a  chute  from  the  outside. 
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On  the  same  side  between  the  furnace  and  lavatories  I  would 
have  built  a  drying  kiln ;  it  need  not  be  a  large  one,  say  6  ft.  long, 
3  ft.  wide  and  about  3  ft.  deep,  constructed  of  galvanized  iron 
and  connected  with  steam  pipes,  built  to  open  at  tlie  top  and  front. 
It  would  be  found  to  be  a  most  convenient  affair,  its  cost  adding 
practically  nothing  to  the  total  and  very  instructive  to  the  pupils. 
The  heating  system  of  the  school  would  be  by  steam  radiators. 
The  ventilation  is  of  great  importance  in  any  school;  it  may  be 
controlled  by  windows,  and  also  by  ducts  running  under  the  floor 
and  opening  below  the  furnace  to  permit  of  the  entry  of  cold  air. 
Slides  can  be  used  to  control  the  cold  air  running  through  to  the 
furnace  base.  The  necessary  moisture  may  be  obtained  by  plac- 
ing a  pan  of  water  in  the  air  space  of  the  furnace. 

If  the  windows  of  all  the  rooms  were  lined  with  weather  strip- 
ping it  would  prove  of  value  in  conserving  the  heat  in  the  winter, 
and  no  trouble  when  once  attached. 

We  can  now  take  the  upper  or  main  floor  which  we  are  to  use 
for  our  woodworking  room.  What  we  have  to  consider  in  it,  is  the 
spacing  and  lay  out,  apart  from  the  equipment.  Placed  at  the 
front  end  and  in  the  centre  would  be  the  instructor's  room  or 
office.  On  either  side  I  should  have  other  rooms,  one  fitted  up  as 
a  students'  library  and  teachers'  draughting  room,  the  other  room 
would  be  for  finished  models  and  drawings,  etc.,  both  opening  from 
the  main  room  and  also  accessible  from  the  office,  the  dooi*s  of 
such  rooms  having  the  upper  panels  of  glass,  semi-opaque. 

Along  one  side  of  the  main  room  and  under  the  windows,  I 
would  place  lockers  for  the  use  of  the  pupils  according  to  the 
expected  classes,  allowing  each  student  as  much  space  as  possible. 
One  locker  for  each  class  and  partitioned  up  into  individual 
receptacles  for  each  boy,  with  lock  attached  and  the  name  of  the 
school  from  which  the  boy  comes,  plainly  affixed  upon  the  locker 
front.  (Lack  of  sufficient  locker  space  is  usually  a  feature  in  most 
schools.) 

At  the  other  end  of  the  room  and  to  one  side,  would  be  placed 
the  instructor's  demonstration  bench,  and  the  seats  for  the  pupils. 

Also  the  stairs  leading  up  from  the  basement  and  continuing 
up  to  the  top  floor  would  be  at  this  end  of  the  room  and  used  by 
the  pupils  in  entering  the  workroom,  the  front  entrance  stair- 
way being  used  for  the  instructor  and  visitors  only. 
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The  blackboard  of  slate  would  be  framed  and  built  upon 
standards  and  set  forward  in  front  of  the  back  stairway,  and  would 
be  more  or  less  of  a  portable  nature. 

At  this  end  of  the  room  also,  would  be  partitioned  off  a  small 
space  for  staining  and  wood  finishing  purposes ;  a  little  time  could 
be  profitably  spent  in  fixing  up  this  room;  it  should  be  well  ven- 
tilated and  provision  made  for  the  especial  heating  of  it,  sometimes 
a  higher  temperature  being  needed  than  in  other  rooms. 

The  floors  of  this  main  room  and  the  upper  floor  should  be 
made  as  near  sound  proof  as  possible,  and  should  be  of  the  best 
seasoned  hard  maple.  "We  must  not  forget  our  stock  cupboard,  and 
in  our  planning  we  must  allow  sufficient  space  on  one  side  of  the 
room  for  it,  and  you  will  agree  with  me  that  a  well  planned  and 
well  filled  stock  cupboard  is  essential.  We  have  now  taken  in  the 
general  plan  and  lay-out  of  our  main  room,  and  will  refer  later 
to  its  equipment  and  furnishing. 

Our  next  move  will  be  to  the  upper  room  or  top  floor,  which 
we  are  planning  to  use  for  our  draughting  room.  While  it  is  not 
absolutely  necessary,  I  feel  that  our  "Ideal"  Manual  Training 
School  should  have  its  separate  room  for  drawing.  Put  boys  who 
are  attending  the  school  for  the  first  time,  or  even  at  any  time,  at 
drawing,  and  ask  them  to  use  the  same  room  and  bench  which  they 
use  for  woodwork,  with  the  tools  and  equipment  around  them,  and 
what  do  you  get?  Fingers  into  mischief,  thoughts  wandering,  and 
longing  desires  to  get  to  what  they  call  ' '  real  work. ' '  To  the  aver- 
age active  boy  with  his  natural  love  of  making  and  wanting  to  do 
things,  its  almost  a  punishment  to  ask  him  to  draw  under  those 
conditions. 

I  say  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  get  them  to  concentrate  their 
minds  upon  the  drawing  lesson,  unless  the  work  is  done  in  a 
separate  room. 

Then,  again,  the  benches  being  flat  and  in  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion, and  the  pupils  having  no  seats  to  sit  upon,  their 
work  is  made  much  more  difficult,  in  fact,  in  some  cases  under 
my  own  supervision,  where  the  pupil  is  short  of  stature,'  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  the  little  follows  to  reach  over  far  enough 
to  do  their  work,  and  that  should  not  be,  for  all  should  receive  an 
equal  chance.  Another  point  in  favour  of  a  separate  room  for 
draughting,  is  the  fact  that  the  natural  dirt  and  dust  of  the  work- 
shop is  not  conducive  to  the  longevity  of  drawing  boards  and 
instruments,  etc. 
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I  think  also  that  the  students  would  perceive  a  different 
atmosphere  or  tone,  in  a  separate  draughting  room,  one  that  would 
compel  thoughts  of  the  finer,  the  more  beautiful  and  artistic 
things  of  life.  The  room  would  be  decorated  in  pleasing  tones, 
permanent  objects  of  interest,  sample  specimens  of  work  made  in 
the  school  and  Ibeautiful  pictures  upon  the  walls,  pictures  of  fine 
buildings  and  of  industrial  life,  all  these  things  would  tend  to 
stimulate  a  liking  in  the  pupil  for  his  work,  and  the  teacher  would 
undoubtedly  get  much  better  results  than  if  the  drawing  and  man- 
ual work  were  done  in  the  one  room.  Of  course  a  pupil  could  do 
necessary  sketching  in  his  note  book  in  either  room. 

As  part  of  the  equipment  of  the  draughting  room,  my  first 
thought  would  be  good,  practical,  and  adjustable  drawing  tables, 
individual  for  obvious  reasons,  stools  would  be  provided.  Reason- 
able sets  of  instruments  would  be  purchased,  also  Tee  squares  and 
set  squares  of  the  best  material.  A  complete  set  of  type  solids, 
large  ones  for  demonstration  purposes,  and  a  smaller  set  for  the 
students  to  handle.  The  blackboard  would  be  fitted  up  so  that  the 
teacher  could  demonstrate  the  use  of  the  various  draughting 
instruments,  etc.,  with  some  degree  of  accuracy.  The  lighting  of 
this  room  should  receive  careful  thought,  and,  if  possible,  light 
should  come  from  above  as  well  as  from  the  side  windows. 

In  referring  back  to  the  woodworking  equipment  I  should 
plan  for  a  class  of  25  pupils,  not  that  I  have  any  desire  for  a  class 
so  large,  for  I  think  its  utterly  impossible  for  a  teacher  to  give 
much  individual  attention  to  his  class  if  it  be  one  of  more  than 
15-20,  but  provision  should  be  made  for  the  larger  number  for 
emergency  sake.  That  has  led  us  to  the  bench  problem,  one  which 
most  instructors  beg  to  differ  upon,  and  I  don't  blame  them  either, 
for  there  are  a  thousand  and  one  to  choose  from,  and  according 
to  the  manufacturer  all  are  better  than  the  other  fellows.  We  are, 
however,  compelled  to  pick  out  one  kind.  I  do  not  care  to  advo- 
cate or  praise  any  particular  make  of  bench,  neither  do  I  wish  to 
belittle  or  speak  against  any.  They  all  have  some  good  features. 
There  are  a  few  things  to  look  out  for,  however,  in  the  choosing  of 
a  suitable  bench.  It  should  be  of  sound  and  seasoned  material, 
its  vises  should  be  of  the  quick  action  variety,  should  have  a  good 
even  grip,  and  of  good  extension.  The  bench  should  be  of  solid 
structure,  free  from  any  liability  of  vibration  when  securely 
fastened  to  the  floor.  These  few  features  and  some  other  good 
ones,  can  be  obtained  in  a  bench  now  on  the  market,  and  that  is 
the  bench  our  new  school  should  have,  for  the  best  are  none  too 
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good  when  you  start  buying  tools,  and  no  blame  can  be  attached 
to  the  tools  when  a  pupil  fails  to  produce  good  work. 

The  tools  to  go  with  each  bench  should  be  of  the  best  possible 
selection,  and  in  the  choice  of  which  should  be  considered  first,  the 
make,  a  reliable  firm  of  tested  and  know  worth. 

The  number  of  tools  for  each  boy's  personal  use  should  be 
restricted  to  as  few  as  possible,  only  the  most  used  and  essential 
being  allowed,  for  the  less  tools  a  pupil  has  to  look  after  person- 
ally, consistent  with  the  requirements  of  his  work,  the  less  worry 
and  trouble  to  both  teacher  and  pupil. 

In  planning  for  tools  I  should  divide  them  into  three  general 
classes:  1st,  the  laying  out  tools;  2nd,  cutting  tools;  3rd,  general 
or  miscellaneous  tools. 

The  laying  out  tools  used  for  measuring  and  marking  in  gen- 
eral use  are  the  rule,  try  square,  bevel,  knife,  marking  gauge,  and 
framing  square.  One  of  each  would  be  provided  for  all  benches 
with  the  exception  of  the  framing  square.  The  cutting  tools  would 
comprise  for  the  same,  one  Stanley  Jack  plane  and  one  smoothing 
plane.  Also  four  chisels  from  %  i^-  to  1  in.  Those  would  com- 
prise what  I  would  call  my  smooth-edged  tools.  For  my  tooth- 
edged  tools,  a  hacksaw  would  be  all  that  is  required  for  each  bench. 
I  have  used  both  steel  and  wood  rulers,  and  prefer  a  steel  rule  for 
service  and  wear,  but  it  must  be  clearly  graduated  and  of  a  dull 
or  brushed  finish,  to  be  used  for  benchwork  only,  and  not  for 
drawing  purposes.  A  bench-hook  and  a  brush  will  complete  our 
individual  equipment.  The  tools  required  for  general  purposes 
will  be  of  a  larger  variety,  and  should  be  kept  in  proper  tool 
cabinets  which  could  be  locked  up  when  not  in  use. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  go  into  detail  as  regards  the  tools 
for  general  use,  suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  manual  instructor  should 
be  quite  capable  of  making  out  a  complete  list  of  the  best  possible 
tools  obtainable.  There  are  some  remarkably  good  "quick  action" 
Yankee  tools  on  the  market,  and  I  believe  the  instructor  would  be 
wise  to  include  in  his  ''general"  outfit  of  tools  those  possible  to 
get.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  train  our  boys  up  to  use  and  appreciate 
these  time-saving  tools,  in  fact  your  well  planned  equipment  would 
not  be  complete  without  them. 

We  are  fitting  out  our  boys  in  our  manual  training  and  tech- 
nical schools  for  their  future  welfare,  and  we  should  get  the  best 
equipment  and  the  most  recent  ideas  in  tool  craft  to  better  fit  them 
when  they  leave  our  schools  to  compete  and  earn  their  own  living. 
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I  should  also  make  provision  in  our  new  school  for  sheet  metal 
or  rather  art  metal  work  along  light  or  decorative  lines. 

Not  an  extensive  equipment  would  be  required,  perhaps  the 
following  would  suffice: 

A  special  work  bench  filled  up  for  that  purpose  with  its  equip- 
ment of  files,  shears,  punches,  drills,  hammers  and  mallets,  etc., 
and  a  soldering  outfit.     This  would  not  add  much  to  the  cost. 

To  some  extent  also,  machinery  and  mechanical  tools  should 
be  provided,  not  to  take  the  place  of  handwork,  neither  to  make 
of  the  boy  a  machine,  but  that  machinery  and  its  uses  will  form 
a  concrete  part  of  the  well  trained  mechanic  and  student  of  indus- 
trial subjects  and  life. 

A  manual  training  course  commencing  in  the  third  book  and 
giving  a  boy  three  years  at  it,  should  provide  a  little  time  for  him 
to  realize  the  possibilities  of  machinery  and  of  that  greater  degree 
of  accuracy  and  accomplishment  which  he  can  derive  from  it,  of 
the  fact  also,  that  in  the  everyday  industrial  life  men  are  com- 
pelled to  use  machines  both  for  commercial  and  competitive 
demands,  and  for  the  absolute  need  at  times  in  the  construction  of 
things. 

Therefore  I  am  going  to  suggest  at  least  the  following 
machinery  and  machine  tools  to  be  used  in  our  new  Manual  Train- 
ing School.  I  would  have  a  band-saw,  motor  driven,  two  or  three 
good  turning  lathes,  an  emery  grinder  with  buffing  attachment, 
and  power  drill.  Also  a  Stanley  mitre-box  would  be  found  an 
extremely  useful  tool.  The  instructor  would  see  to  it  that  the 
machines  and  tools  mentioned  would  be  used  only  by  pupils  who 
had  received  a  fair  training  in  hand  work,  and  never  before.  The 
advantage  to  students  entering  the  collegiates  and  the  factories, 
after  becoming  familiar  with  the  use  of  these  machines  and  tools, 
would  be  inestimable,  hence,  I  would  consider  the  machinery  por- 
tion of  our  equipment.  These  I  would  have  installed  in  my  main 
room  at  the  back  end  and  partitioned  off. 

The  decorations  of  this  room  should  be  of  some  moderate 
shade,  the  walls  finished  smoothly,  and  as  little  liable  to  the  catch- 
ing of  dust  as  possible.  Some  good  pictures  of  trees,  timber, 
machinery  and  tools,  and  a  few  well  made  models  would  be  all 
that  is  required. 

In  closing  my  remarks  I  should  say  that  for  obvious  and  some 
previously  mentioned  reasons  I  shall  refrain  from  quoting  size  of 
building  and  cost. 

Circumstances  and  local  conditions  would  determine  that. 
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PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 
By  W.  H.  Stewart,  Acton. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — We  are  met  to-day  in  session  of  our 
own  special  department,  and  although  our  attendance  may  not  be 
so  great  as  that  of  some  other  departments,  yet  what  we  represent 
is  of  sufficient  importance  to  demand  our  closest  attention,  and 
wisest  thought. 

The  Continuation  School  System  has  long  since  passed  the 
experimental  stage,  although  its  history  has  not  covered  a  period 
of  more  than  fifteen  years.  The  need  for  it  was  so  great  and  so 
widespread  that  it  has  taken  its  stand  rapidly  and  firmly  among 
our  educational  institutions. 

The  large  number  of  young  people  completing  the  public 
school  course,  and  looking  with  longing  eyes  upon  further  privileges 
well  within  sight,  and  yet  in  very  many  cases  just  out  of  reach, 
led  to  the  introduction  of  this  phase  of  our  educationaV  machinery. 

Many  a  parent  would  gladly  have  sent  his  children  to  a  high 
school,  or  to  a  collegiate  institute,  but  on  account  of  distance,  loss 
of  time,  expense,  and  dangers,  both  physical  and  moral,  felt  that 
the  strain  financially,  mentally,  or  of  both  working  together,  was 
more  than  he  could  suffer.  Therefore,  hundreds  of  aspiring  girls 
and  boys  had  to  check  their  longings,  and  limit  their  ambitions, 
and  settle  down  to  nurse  the  thought  that  they  were  being  denied 
opportunities  which  were  as  dear  to  them  as  their  daily  food. 

Thus  they  were  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  humdrum 
ordinary  labour,  and  go  through  life  with  the  depressing  feeling 
that  they  could  easily  have  been  fitted  for  higher  spheres  in  life. 

We  infer,  then,  that  previous  to  the  organization  of  continua- 
tion schools,  an  advantage  was  given  to  the  neighbour  boys  and 
girls  whose  fathers  belonged  to  the  wealthier  class.  To  see  these 
whirling  off  to  some  neighbour  town  to  attend  high  school,  would 
be  an  additional  source  of  discontent  to  those  not  so  highly 
privileged. 

I  384  1 
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To  meet  these  disadvantages,  continuation  classes  were  intro- 
duced in  connection  with  public  schools,  where  the  number  of 
students,  who  had  passed  the  entrance  examination,  made  it  desir- 
able and  practicable.  Many  of  these  classes  soon  developed  into 
what  are  now  known  as  continuation  schools.  These  schools  are 
at  present  so  -widespread  in  the  Province,  that  secondary  educa- 
tion is,  I  presume,  within  reach  of  any  youth. 

The  advantages  of  this  system  are  evident.  There  is  the 
remaining  at  home.  This  is  a  most  desirable  feature.  Home  life  is 
with  many  too  short,  and  an  effort  should  be  put  forth  to  con- 
serve it.  There  is  the  saving  of  time.  Many  a  student  to  attend 
high  school  was  obliged  to  leave  home  very  early  in  the  morning, 
and  to  arrive  home  quite  late  in  the  evening.  This  extra  time  may 
now  be  used  in  study  or  in  helping  in  the  home.  This  loss  of  time, 
I  think,  must  have  tended  towards  the  formation  of  idle  habits, 
which  we  well  know  are  very  detrimental.  There  is  the  avoidance 
of  the  dangers  of  travel.  Fussy  people  travelling  daily,  and  espe- 
cially in  numbers,  are  likely  to  becpme  reckless,  and  the  parents 
are  in  constant  concern.  Then  there  is  the  company  frequently 
met  with  around  stations  as  they  wait  for  the  train,  and  also  on 
the  train,  which  may  very  seriously  counteract  the  good  influences 
of  the  home,  and  of  the  school. 

The  continuation  school  has  a  salutary  effect  upon  the  public 
school  pupils.  There  is  the  ever-present  incentive  to  reach  the 
high  school.  There  is  also  the  continual  influence  of  more  matured 
boys  and  girls.  Also  the  continuation  schools  are  helpful  to  the 
larger  high  schools  and  collegiate  institutes.  In  the  first  place, 
they  help  to  prevent  overcrowding  in  the  lower  forms  of  these 
schools.  And  in  the  second  place,  they  prepare  students  for  the 
higher  forms  of  the  schools.  Added  to  these  advantages  is  the 
matter  of  expenditure  which  is  always  a  consideration. 

At  first  there  was  no  special  supervision  of  these  schools,  the 
public  school  inspector  having  been  given  the  authority  to  visit 
them  during  his  semi-annual  rounds.  So  speedily  did  these  schools 
manifest  their  importance  that  the  department  felt  it  necessary 
to  appoint  a  separate  inspector.  Mr.  Cowley,  who  is  now  chief 
inspector  of  the  Toronto  schools,  was  chosen  for  the  position.  He 
had  charge  of  all  the  continuation  schools  of  the  Province,  but  so 
rapidly  did  the  schools  increase,  that  Dr.  Waugh,  now  chief  inspec- 
tor of  public  schools,  and  Mr.  Mills  succeeded  him.  Dr.  Waugh 
was  followed  by  Mr.  Hoag,  the  only  one  whom  I  have  not  had  the 
privilege  and  the  profit  of  meeting  in  our  school  at  Acton. 
9.5 
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That  the  better  informed  citizens  of  the  Province  recognized 
the  value  of  these  schools  has  been  seen  in  the  tenacity  with  which 
in  some  cases  they  have  held  on  to  them  under  very  adverse  cir- 
cumstances. It  was  expected  there  would  be  opposition,  and  there 
was  opposition.  Some  thought  they  would  be  very  expensive 
institutions.  In  regard  to  cost,  I  believe  it  can  be  readily  shown 
that  the  continuation  school  is  one  of,  if  not  the  least,  expensive 
institution  for  secondary  education  that  we  have.  One  man  may 
be  principal  of  both  the  continuation  school  and  the  public  school. 
This  is  obviously  a  saving  in  men,  and  in  money. 

One  building  will  do  for  both.  Also  one  caretaker  is  sufficient. 
At  this  point  I  would  say  that  the  Acton  School  Board  employs 
a  man  for  the  whole  year  (52  weeks),  and  pay  him  $10  a  week. 
This  enables  the  board  to  secure  a  good  caretaker.  We  think 
ours  is  the  best  in  the  Province.  In  addition  to  his  ordinary  duties 
of  heating,  cleaning,  etc.,  he  is  always  present  to  make  necessary 
small  repairs,  to  do  painting  and  varnishing,  and  in  short,  to  do 
a  hundred  and  one  little  things  about  the  school.  The  board  is 
thus  relieved  of  a  great  amount  of  minor  expenses  and  loss  of 
time.  The  grants  from  the  Legislature,  and  from  the  county  are 
so  liberal  that  the  amount  levied  upon  the  municipality  for  main- 
tenance is  very  small  indeed. 

In  some  cases  the  necessity  for  a  new  building,  or  an  addi- 
tion to  the  old  building,  arises.  Opposition  again,  of  course,  be- 
comes active.  But  as  far  as  I  have  learned,  the  usefulness  of  the 
school  is  so  manifest  that  the  majority  usually  favour  the  addi- 
tional expenditure. 

A  difficulty  with  which  we  have  had  to  contend,  has  been  the 
desire  on  the  part  of  some  students  to  have  a  good  time  travelling 
on  the  train  to  and  from  some  neighbouring  high  school.  If  the 
students  fail  at  an  examination  he  has  a  plea  to  present  to  his 
parents,  and  if  the  father  be  not  in  sympathy  with  the  school,  off 
he  goes.  In  some  cases  actual  misrepresentations  of  school  con- 
ditions are  presented  to  the  parents,  and  without  consulting  the 
teacher  from  whom  the  true  state  of  affairs  may  be  obtained,  the 
student  is  permitted  to  have  his  way.  These  students  are  likely 
to  praise  the  new  school  to  which  they  have  gone,  and  to  speak 
untruthfully  concerning  their  own  home  school  to  which  they 
should  be  loyal  as  good  citizens.  Many,  I  think,  have  looked  upon 
the  continuation  school  as  a  small  affair,  and  cannot  do  the  work 
done  by  the  high  schools.     As  far  as  examination  results  are  con- 
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cerned  it  seems  to  me  that  continuation  schools  have  been  just  as 
successful  as  high  schools.  The  principal  difference  is  in  name 
rather  than  in  work  accomplished.  All  will  admit  that  the  per- 
sonality of  the  average  continuation  teacher  will  compare  very 
favourably  with  that  of  the  average  high  school  teacher.  These 
difficulties  grow  fewer  and  fewer  as  we  persist  in  faithfully  dis- 
charging the  duties  devolving  upon  us,  and  pursuing  the  even 
tenor  of  our  way. 

I  shall  now  offer  a  few  suggestions.  We  are  engaged  in  pre- 
paring young  men  and  young  women  for  Christian  citizenship. 
Let  us  continually  show  by  our  demeanour  that  we  are  deeply  inter- 
ested in  them.  Let  us  show  them  by  our  constant  cheerfulness  that 
we  enjoy  the  good  work.  Don't  be  blue.  It  is  not  the  character- 
istic of  the  true  British  soldier.     Remember,  that  like  begets  like. 

Never  in  the  history  of  this  Province  have  teachers  had  a  bet- 
ter opportunity  to  develop  patriotism  than  we  have  at  present. 
The  great  struggle  going  on  in  Europe  is  causing  the  different  parts 
of  our  Empire  to  be  drawn  more  closely  together,  uniting  us  in  a 
common  cause. 

We  are  constantly  having  presented  to  us  praises  for  what 
Britain  has  done,  and  for  the  high  ideals  which  have  been  devel- 
oped in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  British  people.  In  our  teach- 
ing of  patriotism,  we  must  be*  careful  to  keep  the  students  from 
hating  our  enemies,  but  to  hate  oppression,  dishonour,  and  the 
military  spirit. 

I  think  every  school  should  have  a  literary  society.  It  affords 
an  excellent  supplement  to  the  ordinary  school  work  in  preparing 
the  students  for  the  duties  of  life. 

We  should  go  slowly  in  the  matter  of  school-room  decoration. 
Purchase  one  or  two  of  the  copies  of  the  masterpieces  in  art,  and 
add  to  those  as  finances  will  permit. 

W^ell,  then,  the  continuation  school  is  here  to  stay.  We  are 
a  part  of  it.  We  are  assembled  to  consider  our  calling.  I  hold  it 
to  be  one  of  the  grandest  occupations  to  take  young  minds  from 
thirteen  to  eighteen,  and  unfold  to  them  the  wonders  of  the  uni- 
verse in  nature,  science,  and  art,  and  the  other  great  themes  with 
which  we  have  to  do.  It  is  a  privilege,  and  claims  our  highest 
thought  and  energy. 

I  trust  that  our  sessions  this  year  will  result  in  stirring  us 
to  stiir  greater  activity  and  interest  in  the  great  work  we  have 
undertaken  to  perform. 
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AGRICULTURE  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 
By  Geo.  A.  Clark,  Drayton. 

Agriculture  has  long  been  looked  upon  by  some  people  as 
more  or  less  of  a  menial  occupation.  Work  suited  to  any  person 
possessing  a  strong  body,  arms,  and  legs,  but  not  necessarily  any 
head,  that  in  order  to  farm  all  one  has  to  do  is  to  plough  and  sow, 
reap  and  mow,  and  team  a  little  grain  and  hay,  and  drive  a  few 
cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs  to  market.  A  farmer  is  not  supposed  to 
know  anything.  He  is  an  old  ''hay  seed"  with  a  slouch  hat,  flan- 
nel shirt,  dairy  overalls  and  high  top  boots.  A  kind  of  a  simple 
sort  of  fellow  that  ''well  bred  (?)"  people  may  make  fun  of  or 
use  to  their  own  profit  or  purpose.  And  the  sad  part  of  it  is  that 
many  of  our  farmers  have  a  very  little  higher  opinion  of  themselves 
than  that  pictured  above.  They  look  upon  their  work  as  a  drag. 
They  hate  it,  but  they  cannot  get  away  from  it.  Their  children 
inhjerit  this  feeling  of  discontent  and  littleness,  and  long  to  get 
away  and  to  forget  their  rural  relations  so  that  they  can  mingle  in 
the  society  of  the  elect.  They  are  not  going  to  be  "hay  seeds"  or 
' '  sod  busters ' '  working  out  an  aimless  existence  on  the  farm.  Thus 
rural  districts  are  being  depopulated  and  city  districts  are  being 
congested.  People  would  live  on  one  meal  a  day,  or  will  even 
depend  upon  the  soup  kitchen  rather  than  go  to  the  farm  and  earn 
a  living  good,  at  least,  for  three  square  meals  a  day. 

This  condition  of  affairs  has  become  serious,  and  though  the 
conditions  of  rural  life  are  improving  rapidly,  and  a  great  many 
agriculturalists  are  coming  to  themselves,  and  are  finding  out  that 
they  are  really  free  human  beings  rather  than  slaves.  That  they 
are  capable  of  learning  things  and  of  becoming  more  free.  That 
agriculture  is  the  name  given  to  a  number  of  associated  industries, 
each  of  which  require  both  head  and  body.  But  many  farmers  are 
still  in  the  old  rut,  and  have  been  there  so  long  that  they  are  con- 
vinced that  there  is  no  use  to  try  to  get  out. 

The  above  describes  in  a  measure  the  condition  of  affairs  on 
the  farm  to-day.  What  are  we  as  servants  of  these  rural  districts 
doing  to  improve  their  condition?  We  have  been  accused  of  edu- 
cating the  boy  off  the  farm.  We  do  not  plead  guilty  to  that  charge 
but  we  must  admit  that  we  have  not  been  doing  what  we  should 
have  done  to  help  him  to  remain  there.     Some  boys  come  to  our 
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schools  for  a  year  or  so  to  continue  their  studies  a  little  beyond 
the  public  school  grades.  But  they  go  back  to  country  life  little 
better  equipped  to  raise  its  industries  up  and  place  them  upon  a 
sound  scientific  basis.  They  have  little  inclination  to  investigate 
or  to  experiment.  Then,  too,  a  great  many  of  our  students  return 
to  rural  districts  as  teachers,  and  some  town  or  city  students  find 
positions  as  teachers  in  the  country.  These  have  no  message  to 
the  farmers,  their  wives  or  their  children  save,  perhaps,  instruc- 
tion in  reading,  grammar,  arithmetic  or  geography,  etc.  They 
cannot  take  their  places  as  citizens.  Those  from  the  city,  town 
or  village  long  for  Friday  night  so  that  they  can  get  out  of  ''hades" 
for  the  week-end.  What  influence  can  they  have?  How  can  they 
add  dignity  to  the  farming  industry?  They  tend  to  make  the 
farmers  and  their  children  more  dissatisfied.  Many  of  the  teachers 
who  were  from  rural  sections  succeed  in  a  measure.  They  win  the 
esteem  and  confidence  of  their  pupils,  and  of  the  parents,  and  very 
often  of  the  young  men  of  the  neighbourhood.  Some  of  these  are 
persuaded  to  give  up  teaching  to  become  the  head  or,  as  some  say, 
the  neck  of  a  farm  home.  But  even  they  are  not  equipped  for 
their  work  as  they  should  be.  They  should  have  had  a  course  in 
the  science  of  agriculture.  Thus  in  order  that  our  schools  may 
best  serve  our  districts  we  must  try  to  equip  those,  at  least,  who 
return  to  rural  homes  with  a  knowledge  of  that  subject. 

The  syllabus  as  outlined  for  high  and  continuation  schools  treats 
with  the  different  associated  industries,  and  the  students  who  have 
taken  the  work  cannot  help  learning  that  agriculture  is  no  menial 
occupation,  but  a  dignified  profession.  That  agriculture  is  a 
science,  and  being  a  science  opens  a  large  field  for  investigation 
and  experimentation,  and  when  such  teachers  or  students  return 
to  the  country  the  farmers  will  not  appear  to  them  as  "hay  seeds" 
or  "sod  busters,"  but  as  honoured  prof essionar men. 

One  year  and  a  half  ago  I  had  the  extreme  honour  of  being  per- 
mitted to  introduce  the  subject  of  agriculture  in  the  Drayton  Con- 
tinuation School.  All  of  the  students  of  the  first  two  farms  are 
taking  the  work.  Many  of  them  belong  to  rural  homes  while  some 
are  from  village  homes.  Early  in  the  year  we  began  to  plan  to 
hold  a  school  fair,  and  Avhen  the  friends  of  the  farmers'  institute 
heard  of  our  plans  they  sent  a  deputation  to  me  offering  financial 
aid  and  suggesting  that  we  permit  the  public  schools  of  the  vicinity 
to  share  the  advantages  of  the  fair.  So  we  published  a  list  of  pro- 
posed competitions,  and  four  rural  schools  came  in  with  us.     The 
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second  Friday  in  October  we  held  our  fair,  which  was  a  success 
in  every  sense  of  the  word.  The  students  of  all  ages  were  enthusias- 
tic, and  as  plans  are  now  well  under  way  to  hold  our  second 
fair  this  fall,  great  preparations  are  being  made  by  the  pupils, 
and  we  expect  nearly  half  a  dozen  other  sections  will  join  with  us. 
I  have  here  a  few  copies  of  our  list  of  competitions  and  rules  for 
this  year. 

But  you  will  ask,  is  the  "school  fair"  all  of  agriculture?  Ad- 
mitting that  it  is  very  interesting,  the  students  are  also  interested 
from  an  information  standpoint.  The  science  of  the  subject 
appeals  to  them.  They  go  home  and  talk  about  the  lectures  in 
agriculture.  For  example,  one  man  had  an  orchard  that  had  been 
running  wild  for  years.  His  son  was  in  our  class  in  agriculture. 
He  told  his  father  about  benefits  of  pruning,  removing  old  dead 
wood — cultivation,  etc.,  of  that  orchard,  and  of  burning  the  rub- 
bish heaps,  which  were  mere  harbours  for  fungus  diseases  in  insect 
pests.  The  father  was  delighted  and  is  making  an  effort  to  put 
that  orchard  in  first  class  shape. 

Another  man  had  some  spring  wheat  which  he  prized  very  highly. 
It  had  a  few  seeds  wedged  off  on  front,  rounded  on  the  back,  dark 
brown  or  black  in  colour.  He  thought  little  of  it  until  he  was  told 
that  these  were  the  seeds  of  bind  weed. 

I  do  not  wish  to  multiply  illustrations,  but  I  wish  you  to  picture 
these  boys  or  girls  going  back  to  the  country  as  teachers,  or  as 
farmers.  Will  they  not  be  of  value  to  the  community?  Will  they 
not  in  a  kindly  way  inspire  the  farmer  and  the  farmer's  family 
to  take  an  interest  in  their  work  that  they  never  had  before  ?  They 
can  go  to  a  farmer's  dairy  barn  and  compliment  him  on  the  excel- 
lence of  certain  cows,  and  explain  to  him  the  principles  of  best 
dairy  barns,  and  how  to  build  up  a  choice  dairy  herd.  Illustrate 
how  little  trouble  it  is  to  weigh  the  milk  of  each  cow,  and  keep  a 
record  of  the  product  of  each. 

They  can  visit  his  poultry  yard  and  talk  interestingly  on  that 
subject,  ask  him  of  his  manner  of  feeding  for  laying  and  fattening, 
and  give  hints  at  the  same  time  as  they  themselves  would  be  gain- 
ing valuable  information  and  experience.  They  can  walk  over  the 
farm  and  talk  drainage,  and  perhaps  persuade  the  farmers  to  take 
advantage  of  government  aid  in  having  drainage  surveys  made  of 
the  land.  They  can  talk  rotation  of  crops,  and  methods  of  crop 
improvement.  In  this  way  they  will  interest  the  farmers  and  the 
farmers*  boys,  and  they  will  feel  that  they  are  living  as  they  never 
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did  ])efore.  But  you  may  say,  if  you  or  one  of  your  student  teach- 
ers should  go  on  to  a  farm,  and  start  telling  the  farmer  what  he 
should  do  or  should  not  do,  he  will  soon  say  to  himself,  ' '  well 
there  is  a  young  upstart  who  thinks  he  knows  all  about  agricul- 
ture. ' '  In  reply  to  that,  I  would  say  that  no  one  but  a  fool  would 
go  to  a  farmer  in  that  attitude.  "When  I  go  to  a  farmer  I  go  to 
seek  information,  and  if  in  gaining  that  information  I  can  incident- 
ally drop  a  hint  that  he  can  make  use  of  I  am  pleased.  I  try  to 
train  my  students  in  the  same  way.  It  is  a  poor  farmer,  indeed,  if 
we  cannot  learn  some  lessons  from  him. 

By  producing  teachers  who  are  truly  interested  in  the  science 
of  agriculture,  I  feel  that  we  shall  be  able  to  introduce  agriculture 
more  successfully  into  our  public  schools.  In  this  way  and  by 
giving  the  boys  and  girls  who  return  directly  to  the  farm  a  little 
elementary  knowledge  of  agriculture. 

I  am  endeavouring  to  cause  Drayton  Continuation  School  to  bet- 
ter serve  the  community  in  which  it  is  situated. 
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HOW  TO  MAINTAIN  DISCIPLINE  IN  SCHOOL. 
By  C.  Ward  Butcher. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  attempt  to  treat  the  subject  of  "Dis- 
cipline" at  all  fully,  but  to  give  a  few  ideas  which  may  be  helpful 
to  some.  Little  benefit  can  come  to  us,  as  teachers,  from  a  paper 
on  such  a  subject  unless  it  is  followed  by  a  full  and  free  discus- 
sion through  which  we  can  learn,  not  only  from  those  who  have 
had  years  of  experience,  but  also  from  those  of  .less  experience  who 
still  have  difficulties  in  discipline  which  they  have  not  learned  to 
overcome. 

For  several  years  we  have  shunned  this  subject  at  conventions 
and  teachers'  meetings.  We  seem  to  think  that  if  we  mention  the 
subject,  others  will  get  the  impression  that  we  do  not  know  how 
to  discipline.  Yet  many  teachers  fail  in  the  profession  because 
they  are  unable  to  control  their  classes.  In  fact,  more  fail  as  teach- 
ers through  the  lack  of  ability  to  discipline  than  through  faulty 
academic  or  professional  training.  At  times,  all  of  us  feel  that 
discipline  consumes  more  nervous  energy  than  it  should. 

If  discipline  is  such  an  important  factor  in  education,  and  Ave 
shall  take  it  for  granted  that  it  is,  we  should  seriously  consider 
ways  and  means  of  improving  ourselves  as  disciplinarians. 

Discipline  is  maintained  in  at  least  five  ways — by  the  silent 
influence  of  the  teacher  or  suggestion,  by  the  cultivation  of  a  class- 
spirit,  by  keeping  pupils  busy  during  their  study-periods,  by  co- 
operation with  the  parents  and,  lastly,  by  punishment. 

Discipline  in  a  school-room  should  depend  more  upon  suggestion 
than  any  other  influence.  All  pupils  are  such  great  imitators  that, 
if  we  are  careful,  we  can  do  a  great  deal  by  our  manner  towards 
maintaining  order.  If  w^e  go  around  the  room  quietly,  if  we  speak 
quietly  and  politely  to  the  pupils,  they  are  likely  to  cultivate  the 
same  habits.  How  often  when  our  classes  are  noisy,  we  try  to  talk 
loud  enough  to  be  heard  instead  of  waiting  until  they  get  quiet 
or  else  talking  in  a  quiet  tone  and  letting  those  suffer  who  do  not 
hear.  Some  classes  are  quite  noisy,  and,  if  you  investigate,  you 
will  probably  find  that  the  teacher  is  noisy  himself  or  suggests  dis- 
order by  his  manner. 

Not  only  should  we  suggest  by  our  manner,  order  and  not  dis- 
order, but  we  should  be  most  careful  also  that  we  do  not  suggest 
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by  our  words  or  tone  that  the  pupils  do  wrong.  Let  me  make  my 
meaning  clear  by  mentioning  a  few  well  known  maxims  of  teaching 
and  giving  concrete  examples. 

1.  "The  teacher  should  be  definite." 

The  teacher  should  know  his  work,  teach  with  a  confident  air, 
and  give  definite  instructions  when  assigning  work,  giving  dates 
for  test  examination  or  giving  dates  when  synopses  of  books  for 
supplementary  reading  must  be  handed  in.  Such  definiteness  and 
decisiveness  gains  the  confidence  of  the  pupils,  and  give  them  the 
idea  that  the  teacher  is  master  of  the  situation, 

2.  ''Make  few  rules." 

Many  of  you  have  heard  the  story  of  the  teacher  who,  when  he 
came  to  a  new  school,  put  up  a  list  of  rules  that  he  had  used  in  his 
former  school.  In  this  list  was  one  that  the  pupils  should  not 
climb  up  on  the  woodshed.  When  he  came  back  after  dinner  the 
first  day,  he  found  nearly  all  the  boys  on  the  shed.  They  had 
never  thought  of  doing  so  until  the  rules  gave  the  suggestion.  This 
illustrates  the  fact  that  rules  suggest  to  a  pupil  that  he  do  the 
opposite.  Of  course  we  must  have  a  few  rules,  but  we  should  make 
them  only  as  required. 

3.  ''Do  not  threaten." 

When  the  teacher  says,  "if  you  talk  again,  I  shall  punish  you," 
he  suggests  to  the  pupil  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  his  talking 
again,  but,  if  the  teacher  says  quietly,  "kindly  do  not  talk,"  he 
suggests  that  the  pupil  do  not  talk. 

The  subject  of  threatening  will  be  mentioned  again  when  "pun- 
ishment" is  discussed. 

These  concrete  examples  illustrate  the  fact  that  we  are  largely 
responsible  for  lack  of  discipline  in  our  classes,  because  we  create 
the  impression  that  we  expect  the  pupils  to  be  unruly  instead  of 
acting  as  if  we  expected  every  pupil  to  do  what  is  right. 

The  cultivation  of  a  school  spirit  is  a  great  aid  to  discipline. 
We  should  aim  to  give  our  pupils  the  idea  that  the  school  or  class 
is  theirs  and  not  ours,  that  we  are  paid  by  their  parents  to  teach 
them,  and  that  we  keep  discipline,  not  because  we  take  pleasure 
in  preventing  their  having  fun,  but  because  it  is  necessary  so  that 
they  can  learn,  and  so  that  we  can  do  that  for  which  we  are  paid. 
We  should  try  to  get  our  pupils  to  feel  that  they,  not  we,  are 
injured  by  wasted  time,  and  that  they  do  not  hurt  us  when  they 
do  wrong,  but  that  serious  misdeeds  injure  the  good  name  of  the 
school.    A  couple  of  illustrations  will  explain  clearly  what  is  meant. 
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Some  teachers  make  pupils  apologize  to  them  when  they  do 
wrong,  thus  letting  the  pupil  know  that  he  has  bothered  the  teacher 
and  causing  him  to  feel  that  the  school  is  the  teacher's  and  not 
his.  If  the  teacher  feels  that  a  pupil  has  done  something  to  bring 
discredit  upon  the  school,  let  him  have  the  pupil  apologize  to  the 
school. 

A  number  of  boys  at  school  once  made  some  dice  and  shook  them 
for  pen  points  and  other  small  articles.  The  teacher  heard  about 
it  and  asked  all  the  boys  to  stay  in  a  few  minutes  after  four.  He 
asked  all  those  who  had  not  shaken  dice  to  stand.  These  were 
allowed  to  go  home.  He  asked  each  of  the  boys  who  remained, 
when,  where,  and  for  what  he  had  sliaken  dice,  and  wrote  down 
the  facts  as  they  Avere  given.  Then  the  boys  were  sent  home,  with- 
out knowing  whether  they  were  to  be  punished  or  not.  After 
some  days  these  boys  were  asked  to  remain  after  four.  The  teacher 
told  them  that  he  thought  that  they  would  not  have  done  this  if 
they  had  realized  what  a  bad  name  it  would  give  the  school  in  the 
town  and  neighbouring  towns,  if  the  people  heard  about  it,  and 
that  he  hoped  that  they  would  hush  up  the  matter  and  let  as  few 
know  about  it  as  possible.  These  boys  received  no  further  punish- 
ment. The  teacher  can  help  to  cultivate  and  strengthen  this  school 
spirit  in  several  ways. 

1.  By  his  attitude  towards  the  pupils  and  the  school  as  has  been 
mentioned. 

2.  By  encouraging  school  sports. 

3.  By  having  the  school  get  pins  and  select  colours  if  they  have 
not  already  done  so. 

4.  By  never  telling  tales  out  of  school  himself,  and  hinting  to 
the  pupils  that  they  should  not  do  so  either.  Generally  inexperi- 
enced teachers  tell  outsiders  what  happens  in  the  school.  Often 
they  might  better  put  it  in  the  newspaper.  When  the  teacher 
does  this,  the  pupils  do  so  too,  and  the  parents,  as  a  rule,  do  not 
know  any  better  than  discuss  the  teacher  before  their  children. 
Though  this  applies  to  the  teachers  in  the  public  school  more  than 
to  us,  our  actions  are  often  discussed  by  the  parents  in  terms, 
not  too  flattering. 

The  third  means  of  maintaining  discipline,  mentioned  above,  is 
keeping  the  pupils  busy  during  their  ''spares." 

In  continuation  schools  where  there  are  more  classes  than  teach- 
ers, it  is  often  quite  difficult  to  keep  order  in  the  class  with  the 
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study  period,  while  the  other  class  in  the  same  room  is  being  taught. 
This  difficulty  can  be  overcome  partly  by  assigning  definite  seat- 
work  for  the  study  period.  The  time-table  should  show  this. 
Classes  may  be  given  all  their  monthly  examinations  in  their  study 
periods.  This  can  be  done  by  arranging  the  time-table  so  that 
each  class  has  one  long  study  period  each  week.  By  giving  the 
classes  this  examination  period  on  different  days  in  the  week, 
considerable  spare  time  is  profitably  occupied,  and  the  teacher  is 
able  to  hold  his  examinations  without  using  recitation  periods. 

Co-operation  with  parents  is  necessary,  but  it  requires  very 
great  tact  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  since  he  must  neither  play 
the  part  of  a  tale-bearer  nor  yet  give  the  impression  that  he  is  not 
master  of  the  situation.  If  the  pupils  get  the  idea  that  the  teacher 
tells  what  goes  on  at  school,  the  school  spirit  is  destroyed,  and  he 
becomes  their  enemy.  If  the  parents  get  the  idea  that  the  teacher 
is  afraid  of  them  or  of  the  pupils,  he  might  as  well  resign. 

Parents  should  receive  information  regarding  the  progress  of 
their  children.  This  can  be  given  best  by  means  of  regular  reports. 
If  a  parent  asks  the  teacher  concerning  the  progress  of  his  child, 
he  should  receive  as  accurate  information  as  the  teacher  can  give. 
It  may  not  always  please  him,  but  he  will  be  unable  to  criticize 
the  teacher  if  the  child  fails.  If  a  parent  asks  how  his  child  be- 
haves at  school,  tell  him  that  all  the  pupils  at  school  behave.  What 
happens  at  school  should  not  be  told  until  reported  officially. 

But  when  shall  we  report  a  pupil's  misdeeds  to  his  parents? 
This  depends  upon  the  teacher,  the  pupil,  and  the  parents.  If  the 
parents  are  reasonable  and  anxious  to  have  their  children  succeed, 
we  can  co-operate  with  them  readily.  But,  if  they  are  indifferent, 
or  have  little  control  over  their  children,  we  might  as  well  not 
report  a  pupil's  misdeeds  until  we  are  determined  to  suspend  him 
if  he  does  not  reform.  Then  we  should  write  the  parent,  inviting 
him  to  come  to  school,  if  possible.  When  he  comes,  we  should  tell 
him  plainly  in  the  presence  of  the  pupil  what  has  taken  place. 
Ask  the  pupil  if  your  statement  of  the  facts  is  not  fair.  Then 
tell  the  parent  that,  if  the  pupil  doesn't  do  what  is  right,  you  will 
be  compelled  to  susprend  but  that  you  didn't  wish  to  take  such 
extreme  measures  without  letting  him  know  all  the  circumstances 
and  giving  him  a  chance  to  use  his  influence. 

If  the  teacher  is  to  co-operate  with  the  parents,  he  must  have 
their  respect  and  confidence.  In  order  to  have  this,  he  must  be  as 
careful  of  his  actions  outside  the  school  as  in  it.     Some  teachers 
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say  that  it  is  nobody's  business  what  they  do  outside. school  hours. 
The  public  thinks  differently,  and  makes  it  very  much  its  business. 
''A  still  tongue  makes  a  wise  head,"  applies  most  fittingly  to  a 
teacher.  If  he  says  as  little  as  possible  about  his  work,  the  public 
gets  the  impression  that  he  knows  his  business  but,  if  he  talks  too 
much,  the  public  is  apt  to  lose  confidence. 

We  must  strive  to  win  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  parents 
because  we  cannot  have  good  discipline  in  school  unless  we  have 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  pupils.  This  we  cannot  have 
unless  the  parents  respect  and  trust  us. 

I  have  put  punishment  last  in  the  list  of  means  of  maintaining 
discipline,  not  because  I  feel  that  it  is  hardly  necessary,  but  be- 
cause it  must  be  used  when  other  methods  have  failed.  Many  have 
a  theory  that  punishment  isn't  necessary.  If  we  were  perfect  and 
the  pupils  were  perfect,  there  would  be  no  need,  but  neither  the 
pupils  nor  ourselves  are  perfect,  so  there  must  be  punishment — 
a  sort  of  necessary  evil. 

I  believe  that  Commenius  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  in  the  ' '  Great 
Didactic,"  when  he  said  that  punishment  must  be  impersonal, 
that  is,  punishment  must  be  so  administered  that  the  pupil  will 
associate  in  his  mind  punishment  with  the  offence,  and  not  with 
the  whim  or  anger  of  the  teacher.  But  how  is  punishment  to  be 
administered  to  have  this  desired  effect? 

Before  attempting  to  answer  this  question,  let  us  consider  how 
we  very  often  cause  our  pupils  to  associate  in  their  minds  the 
punishment  with  our  spite  or  anger. 

We  threaten  and  tell  them  that  we  will  i)unisli  if  a  certain 
offence  is  repeated.  But  it  is  repeated,  and  we  are  in  good  humour 
and  we  let  the  pupil  off  with  another  warning.  The  next  time  that 
the  same  pupil  does  exactly  the  same  thing,  we  may  not  be  in  good 
humour,  we  get  angry  and  punish  him.  The  pupil  feels  that  he 
has  been  treated  unfairly,  that  he  was  punished,  not  because  he 
did  wrong,  for  he  had  been  let  off  several  times  for  doing  the 
same  thing,  but  because  we  were  in  bad  humour.  If  we  strap  this 
pupil,  and,  if  he  cries,  show  that  we  are  sorry  that  we  punished 
him,  or  if  we  tell  him  to  stay  in  a  certain  time  after  four,  and 
when  four  o'clock  comes,  we  repent  and  let  him  go,  we  lead  him  to 
believe  that  we  did  wrong  in  punishing  him.  In  these  and  in  other 
ways,  we  are  apt  to  make  our  punishments  personal  and  to  give 
the  pupils  the  impression  that  we  punish  to  get  even  with  them  for 
what  they  have  done  that  does  not  please  us. 
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How,  then,  can  we  cause  a  pupil  to  associate  in  his  mind  the 
punishment  with  the  offence  ? 

Commenius  gave  tlie  answer — make  the  punishment  impersonal, 
punish  like  a  machine.  Dr.  Embree  once  said  that  he  could  strap 
a  boy  with  a  smile  on  his  face.  He  meant  that  he  had  no  personal 
feeling  in  the  matter,  and  considered  himself  as  an  "instrument 
of  justice."  Let  me  illustrate  by  a  concrete  example  what  is 
meant.  Suppose  that  your  general  punishment  for  trivial  offences 
is  keeping  the  pupils  in  after  four.  Instead  of  saying  crossly, 
"Stay  in  after  four,"  say  quietly,  "John,  you  will  kindly  remain 
after  four."  If  you  say,  "stay  till  four- thirty, "  you  must  not 
let  him  off  at  four-twenty-nine  because,  then,  you  make  the  matter 
personal.  If  four-thirty  was  a  just  punishment,  you  have  absolutely 
no  right  to  change  it. 

But  there  are  boys  who  are  not  influenced  by  ordinary  simple 
punishments.  Often  a  quiet,  friendly  talk  after  school  is  the 
best  way  to  reform  such  boys.  Do  not  scold  him  but  talk  kindly 
to  him,  ask  him  if  he  likes  school,  if  he  is  trying  to  bother  you, 
etc.  You  can  generally  make  a  bargain  with  him  that  he  try  to 
do  what  is  right.  Watch  him  as  little  as  possible  to  give  him  the 
idea  that  you  trust  him.  Few  boys  will  break  a  promise  when 
placed  on  their  honour  in  this  way. 

If  a  boy  is  stubborn  or  shows  that  he  is  anxious  to  cause  trouble, 
keep  him  at  noon  or  after  four  until  all  the  other  pupils  have  gone. 
Then  tell  him  what  he  has  done  that  convinces  you  that  he  de- 
serves punishment.  If  he  is  a  big  boy,  especially  if  he  is  in  the 
third  form,  it  is  often  wise  to  give  him  a  choice  of  punishments— 
a  strapping  or  a  certain  definite  number  of  days'  suspension.  If 
he  chooses  the  former,  strap  him  coldly,  without  emotion.  Then 
treat  the  matter  as  settled,  never  refer  to  it  again  in  school  or  out 
of  school.  He  did  wrong,  he  is  punished  as  he  deserved,  hence  the 
matter  should  be  settled. 

The  writer  of  this  paper  suspends  or  straps  about  one  pupil  a 
year  for  offences  committed  in  his  classes  or  against  the  general 
discipline  of  the  school  but  uses  these  extreme  punishments  freely 
when  pupils  are  sent  out  by  the  assistant. 

No  treatment  of  the  subject  of  punishment  would  be  quite  com- 
plete without  a  reference  to  "scolding."  We  nearly  all  scold  at 
times,  though  we  know  better,  so  it  will  be  sufficient  to  remind 
ourselves  of  a  few  reasons  why  we  should  not  do  so. 
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1.  Generally  we  speak  above  the  natural  tone  and  thus  create 
disorder. 

2.  It  is  not  pleasant  for  either  teacher  or  pupils. 

3.  It  wastes  a  great  deal  of  time  and  seldom  does  any  good. 

4.  It  fails  to  create  the  idea  that  the  school  is  the  pupils'  since 
the  teacher  shows  personal  annoyance. 

5.  It  generally  gives  the  pupils  the  impression  that  bothering 
the  teacher,  and  that  he  is  hardly  master  of  the  situation.  They 
really  enjoy  getting  the  teacher  a  little  angry  because  they  know 
when  to  stop  to  escape  punishment. 

So  far  this  paper  has  dealt  almost  entirely  with  the  work  of  the 
individual  teacher  in  maintaining  discipline.  In  closing,  let  me 
give  a  few  loosely  connected  ideas  upon  the  relationship  between 
principal  and  assistant.  Each  must  support  the  other,  neither 
showing  anything  but  approval  of  the  other's  actions.  The 
assistant  should  never  try  to  run  the  school,  and  the  principal 
should  support  the  assistant.  When  the  assistant  sends  a  pupil  to 
the  principal,  he  should  receive  such  punishment  that  he  will  not 
be  anxious  to  come  again.  If  the  principal  feels  that  a  pupil  does 
not  deserve  punishment,  it  seems  best  that  the  assistant  let  the 
pupil  off.  The  principal  can  talk  the  matter  over  with  the  assistant 
and  then  tell  the  pupil  that,  as  the  assistant  is  willing,  he  will  let 
him  off  without  punishment.  In  this  way  the  principal  doesn't 
apparently  disagree  with  the  assistant.  The  assistant  should  not 
suspend  a  pupil  from  her  classes,  but  should  send  him  to  the  prin- 
cipal and  let  him  settle  the  matter. 

Sometimes  a  boy  is  rude  and  saucy  in  the  assistant's  classes,  and 
is  sent  from  the  room.  In  such  cases  the  principal  may  discuss 
the  matter  freely  with  the  pupil  until  he  sees  that  he  has  acted 
in  an  ungentlemanly  manner.  Often,  then,  the  pupil  will  be  quite 
willing  ta  apologize  to  the  assistant  and  agree  to  do  better.  If  the 
assistant  will  accept  such  an  apology  in  the  proper  spirit,  such  a 
pupil  will,  in  all  probability,  be  one  of  the  best  behaved  in  the 
school  afterwards.  While  a  teacher  should  never  ask  a  pupil  to 
apologize  to  himself,  it  seems  right  for  a  principal  to  suggest  that 
he  apologize  to  some  one  else. 

But  you  may  urge  that,  inasmuch  as  we  are  human,  we  cannot 
be  so  cool  and  self -controlled.  Of  course,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
keep  control  of  our  temper,  yef,  if  we  are  to  control  a  school,  we 
must  first  control  ourselves.  Then  we  can  almost  sum  up  in  the 
one  word — self-control  the  necessary  qualifications  of  a  good  dis- 
ciplinarian. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  SPELLING  REFORM. 
By  John  Dearness,  M.A.,  London. 

The  outbreak  of  the  war  in  Europe  cheekt  the  progress  of  the 
movement  in  the  British  Isles  for  the  simplification  of  English 
spelling,  and  prevented  the  execution  of  plans  for  another  joint 
conference  with  friends  of  reform  in  the  United  States  and  the 
Overseas  Dominions.  The  membership,  however,  of  the  British 
Society  continues  to  increase,  and  now  numbers,  including  some 
East  Indians,  considerably  over  two  thousand  activ  members.  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  war  it  is  likely  that  the  petition  addrest  to  the 
Right  Honorable  the  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
to  appoint  a  Royal  Commission  to  report  on  the  reform  of  English 
spelling  would  have  been  presented.  The  petition  has  been  widely 
signed;  and  supported,  as  it  will  be,  by  such  influential  men  as 
Lord  Bryce,  Sir  William  Ramsay,  Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  Sir  James 
Murray,  and  other  equally  eminent  publicists  and  literati  its 
prayer  will  doubtless  be  granted  when  the  time  is  opportune  for 
its  presentation. 

The  British  Society  desired  the  co-operation  of  prominent  educa- 
tionists in  the  Dominions.  I  think  the  response  from  Ontario  will 
be  satisfactory.  The  petition  forms  lying  on  the  table  bear,  as 
you  can  see  by  examination,  many  eminent  names.  As  might  hav 
been  expected  from  the  polyglot  conditions  in  the  schools  of 
Alberta,  the  names  of  nearly  all  the  school  inspectors  in  that  Pro- 
vince are  on  the  petition. 

The  secretary  of  the  British  Society  communicated  to  us  the  fol- 
lowing message  from  Lord  Bryce: 

''Sooner  or  later  the  question  of  reform  in  spelling  will  hav  to 
be  faced,  and  the  sooner  those  who  recognise  its  importance  think 
out  the  difficulties  it  presents,  the  better.  In  traveling  about  the 
world,  and  especially  in  traveling  thru  such  eastern  countries  as 
China  and  Japan,  I  hav  been  greatly  struck  by  the  immense  bene- 
fits which  would  accrue  to  British  trade  if  English  were  made, 
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by  bringing  spelling  into  accord  with  pronunciation,  an  easier 
language  for  f oreners  to  learn. " 

In  England,  as  in  Canada,  the  people  are  evidently  having  their 
difficulties  with  the  overcrowding  of  the  curriculum,  for  in  another 
message  from  Mr.  Goldstone,  M.P.,  similarly  communicated,  that 
gentleman  says : 

''In  the  teaching  of  children  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
very  much  valuable  time  is  wasted  in  teaching  the  intricacies  of 
English  spelling.  The  curriculum  is  now  so  extensive  that  it  would 
be  considerable  advantage  to  divert  some  of  the  time  now  required 
for  English  spelling  to  subjects  which  would  allow  fuller  scope  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  initiativ  and  observing  faculties  of  children. ' ' 

The  Simplified  Spelling  Society  of  the  English-speaking  peoples, 
with  hedquarters  at  1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  has  diligently 
carried  on  the  propaganda  by  the  distribution  of  literature,  and 
the  publication  of  the  Bulletin.  "Within  the  last  nine  months  the 
college  faculties  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  which  officially 
permit  the  use  of,  or  hav  adopted  in  their  official  publications, 
some  measure  of  simplification  of  spelling  according  to  the  rules 
of  the  S.S.B.  has  increased  from  thirty-three  to  eighty-six.  In 
the  same  territory  the  periodicals,  including  dailies  and  magazines, 
using  the  first  list  of  simplifications  or  a  longer  one,  are  number 'd 
by  the  hundreds. 
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THE  ONTARIO   TEACHERS'  ALLIANCE— ITS  AIMS  AND 
CLAIMS.— AN  ABSTRACT, 

By  L.  E.  Embree,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Toronto. 

The  Ontario  Teachers'  Alliance  has  established  its  right  to  a 
place  in  the  sun,  because  of  what  it  has  already  done  towards  accom- 
plishing its  aims.  The  Alliance  has  helped  to  frustrate  the  efforts 
made  by  school  boards  to  lower  salaries  by  dismissing  their  whole 
staffs  of  teachers,  with  the  object  of  re-engaging  them,  or  of 
engaging  others  at  lower  salaries. 

In  other  cases  the  Alliance  made  teachers  aware  of  conditions 
that  existed  in  places  where  school  boards  were  trying  to  treat 
teachers  unfairly. 

The  Alliance  had  asked  the  press  to  discountenance  the  "state 
salary''  request,  found  a  few  years  ago  in  most  advertisements 
for  teachers,  and  the  press  had  responded  generously,  so  that  very 
f( ;W  advertisements  now  ask  applicants  to  state  salary. 

But,  perhaps,  the  most  important  work  done  by  the  Alliance  was 
the  preparation  of  a  publication  containing  statistics  of  great  value 
to  teachers,  and  relating  to  every  public  and  separate  school  in 
the  Province.  This  publication, — Schools  and  Teachers — is  revised 
up-to-date  every  year,  and  is  sent  free  of  charge  to  every  member 
of  the  Alliance.  The  Department  of  Education  has  dealt  most 
liberally  with  the  Alliance  in  helping  to  finance  '*  Schools  and 
Teachers,"  when  the  value  of  the  statistics  was  recognized. 
(Quotations  from  advertisements  in  the  press  were  read  giving  a 
number  of  instances  in  which  ''Schools  and  Teachers"  would  be 
helpful  to  applicants  in  making  clear  to  them  the  conditions  where 
vacancies  occurred.) 

We  claim  that  there  is  no  conflict  of  aims  between  the  Ontario 
Educational  Association  and  the  Ontario  Teachers'  Alliance. .  They 
merely  approach  the  same  problems  from  different  points  of  view. 
The  Association  seeks  primarily  to  advance  the  interests  of  educa- 
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tioii  in  the  Province,  and  along  with  that  advance  must  come  im- 
provement in  the  status  of  the  teacher.  The  primary  object  of  the 
Alliance  is  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  teacher,  and  in  propor- 
tion as  the  teacher  is  relieved  from  financial  anxiety,  and  his  tenure 
of  office  becomes  more  secure,  so  will  the  interests  of  education  be 
advanced. 

We  claim,  further,  that  if  the  Alliance  has  not  achieved  all  its 
aims,  the  cause  of  failure  lies  with  those  teachers  who  Avithhold 
their  support  from  any  project  that  does  not  directly  and  im- 
mediately benefit  themselves,  and  whose  first  question  is:  ''What 
can  the  Alliance  do  for  me  ? " 

I  plead  for  the  recognition  of  a  bond  of  brotherhood  between 
those  who  have  won  the  higher  places  in  the  profession  and  do  not 
feel  the  necessity  for  the  practical  aid  of  the  Alliance,  and  those 
who  are  still  in  the  battle  line  where  they  are  exposed  to  attack. 
I  urge,  especially,  the  teachers  of  Toronto  not  to  assume  a  self- 
complacent  attitude,  not  to  "live  and  lie  reclined  on  the  hills  like 
gods  together,  careless  of  mankind,^'  but  to  become  active  mem- 
bers of  the  Alliance,  rally  to  its  support,  and  strive  to  make  the 
organization  worthy  of  the  best  that  the  teaching  profession  of 
the  Province  represents. 
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